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In- issuing the sixth number of the Transactions of the 
Wordsworth Society, one or two prefatory words may be 
expected. 

The delay which has occurred in its publication has been 
due to several causes, which need not be specified. 

The Secretary regrets his inability to recover the admir- 
able speech of the Archbishop of Canterbury in moving a 
vote of thanks to Mr. Lowell, which, by a mistake on the 
part of the Eeporters, was not taken down at the time. The 
papers read by Mr. Eoden Noel, Mr. Heard, and Mr. Ainger 
appear in full. In addition to these, two papers pre- 
viously read to the Society are reprinted in this volume : 
these papers — by the author of John Inglesant and the 
Editor of Tlie Spectator,— yvere read in May 1881 and 1882 
respectively ; but as Mr. Shorthouse and Mr. Hutton were 
kind enough to print them in a separate form for the 
Members, they were not included in the Transactions of 
these years. The Society has, however, increased in numbers 
considerably since 1882 ; and as the new Members wish to 
possess these papers, they are reproduced in the volume for 
this year. Fragments of two letters from Wordsworth to 
Walter Savage Landor, and sixteen letters from the Poet, 
his wife, or his sister, to John Kenyon, are also published. 
The sources whence these have been derived are mentioned 
in the Eeport of the Meeting held in May last, and in the 
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prefatory note to the Letters to Kenyon (pp. 11 and 75). 
Mr. Browning's letter in reference to John Kenyon (see p. 73) 
will be read with special interest. A short paper and three 
sonnets by Mr. Eawnsley on the Yew-trees of Borrowdale — 
which were destroyed in the hurricane of last December — 
are followed by another contribution from Mr. Eawnsley, 
entitled "Eeminiscences of Wordsworth among the Peasantry 
of Westmoreland," which was read to the Society in 1882. 
The drawing of the Yew-tree Grove of Borrowdale is by 
Mr. Harry Goodwin, who has taken many admirable sketches 
of the localities in the Lake District most intimately asso-. 
ciated with Wordsworth, and mentioned in his poems. 

The Treasurer's Account for the year 1883-84: will be', 
found at p. 70. 

The Secretary has added to the volume for this year, a 
document, which he thinks may interest the members of the 
Society, viz., the Catalogue of Wordsworth's Library. It is a 
popular delusion that Wordsworth possessed but few books, 
and cared little for those he had. This list is reprinted 
from the Eydal Mount Sale Catalogue of 1859. It contains 
numerous bibliographical errors ; but it has been thought 
best to reproduce the catalogue in its original form, merely 
correcting the obvious typographical mistakes. 

Since the Catalogue went to press, I have discovered that 
the books sold in 1859 were only those which remained after 
the members of the W^ordsworth family chose the books they 
respectively wished to retain ; that a very large number — 
and these the most valuable — we,n retained. So that the 
catalogue now printed does not give a complete idea of the 
extent of the Library, or of the value of the books possessed 
by Wordsworth at the time of his death. 

THE EDITOE. 
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EEPORT OF THE FIFTH ANNUAL 
MEETING. 

HELD ON MAY 10, 1884. 



EEPORT OF THE FIFTH ANNUAL MEETING, 
May 10, 1884. 

The Fifth Annual Meeting of the Wordsworth Society 
was held in the Library, at Lambeth Palace, on Wednesday, the 
10th of May 1884. 

There was a large attendance of members ; and the President 
for the year, His Excellency Mr. Eussell Lowell, was accom- 
panied by His Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury and Mrs. 
Benson, Mrs. Lowell, the Hon. Eoden Noel, the Dean of Salis- 
bury, the Eev. Alfred Ainger, Mr. Spence Watson, Mr. W. A. 
Heard, Mr. George Wilson, and Professor Knight, the Secretary. 

Professor Knight said : — 

Ladies and Gentlemen, as Mr. Arnold is not able to be with 
us to introduce his successor — although Mr. Lowell requires no 
introduction to any audience anywhere — the Committee have 
thought that our proceedings may commence by the mention of 
one or two things in reference to the Society and its work, before 
your President addresses you. 

The Society was founded a few years ago to do a certain 
work in reference to Wordsworth — the man, and the poet; not 
only in reference to his poems, but to all that underlies his 
poetry and finds expression in it : as well as to collect for pub- 
lication any unpublished Letters, Memoranda, or Eeminiscences 
of Wordsworth which might otherwise be irretrievably lost. 
I think I may say that it has been gradually accomplishing its 
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aim ; and that the result has justified both the original plan, 
and the means taken to realise it. 

In addition to our annual meetings (when we do not assemble 
or discussion, but to hear what certain of our members have to 
say on selected themes), the Publications of the Society are the 
chief means by which its work is carried on. The papers read 
at our meetings appear in our Transactions, along with other 
documents that have not been read. The latter will, I expect, 
be considerably increased this year. 

We do not, however, propose to ourselves an indefinite term 
of existence as a Society. We mean to do our work, and cease 
to be; because the continued existence of a Society, after its 
work is accomplished, is everyway undesirable. What remains 
to be done may now be briefly indicated. 

It is well known that there are many interesting memorials 
of every great man, which, if not brought together within a 
generation or so after his death, pass rapidly into oblivion ; and, 
in trying to recover them subsequently, it becomes impossible to 
distinguish between fact and legend. Many such memorials 
of Wordsworth exist, and they can still be brought together, 
and arranged for publication, if some effort be made to do so. 
There are several documents, for example, to which I have had 
access in making preparation for writing the Life of the Poet, 
which may find a more appropriate place, in whole or in part, 
in our Transactions than in the Biography. I need only mention 
one instance, viz., the curious catalogue of the books in the 
Library at Kydal Mount. Other papers — in the form of letters, 
notices, and memoranda of various kinds — I propose to incor- 
porate, partly in the Transactions of this year, and partly in those 
of 1885. 

Another thing which the volume for this year will contain is 
a sketch of the Yew-Tree Grove, in Borrowdale, which, as every 
one knows, gave rise to one of Wordsworth's finest poems. I 
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dare say many members of the Society are aware that these 
Yew-trees, the 

fraternal four of Borrowdale, 
Joined in one solemn and capacious grove. 

were destroyed in the great gale of last December. Mr. 
Eawnsley, now Vicar of Crosthwaite, Keswick, has written a 
trilogy of sonnets in memory of these Trees, and another of 
our members, Mr. Harry Goodwin, who took a drawing of the 
Grove last summer, when it was still standing, has most 
kindly presented it to the Society, and we have had it re- 
produced by the Woodbury photographic process. Both the 
Drawing and the Sonnets will appear in the Transactions of this 
year. 

I may further mention what some of these unpublished letters 
and memorials of Wordsworth are, which have been received by 
me during the year. 

Mr, Frederick Hutchins has sent me sixteen letters from 
Wordsworth to his friend John Kenyon, ranging from the year 
1819 to 1837. They deal with many interesting matters, and 
Mr, Hutchins has kindly agreed that they should appear in the 
Transactions of the Society. It is unnecessary for me to charac- 
terise them now in detail. Then Mr. Sketchley, of the Dyce 
and Forster Libraries, South Kensington, has sent me some 
letters from Wordsworth to Walter Savage Landor, one or two 
extracts from which I shall read to this meeting, if there is 
time, after other papers have been read. I have also received 
three MS. volumes entitled Memoirs of the Life and Poetry of 
William Wordsworth, with Extracts from his Letters to the Author, 
by Baron Field, the late Chief-Justice of Gibraltar. These 
(which have not been published) were begun in the year 1836. 
They were submitted, in part, to Wordsworth himself for 
revision, and he made numerous pencil notes on the margin, 
some of which have a distinct autobiographic value. 
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In addition to this, from the collection of MSS. at Coleorton, 
Leicestershire, I have received many letters by Wordsworth and 
his Sister to their friends Sir George and Lady Beaumont, as 
well as a most interesting series by S. T. Coleridge, which the 
present Sir George Beaumont has kindly allowed me to publish. 

Above all, through the kindness of Mrs. Wordsworth at 
the Stepping-Stones, Ambleside, and Mr. Gordon Wordsworth, 
I have had access to the original MSS. of the Poet's works. 

One thing more which the Committee has had brought before 
it to-day is the issue of a small volume of Selections from the 
Poems, similar in size to that which Mr. Arnold has given us ; 
but differing from his in form and plan, to be edited, not by 
one member ' of the Society, but by several, perhaps a dozen, 
— each one taking a separate section, — and the volume 
to be known as the Wordsworth Society Volume of Selections. 
It would be premature, however, for me to make any further 
announcement of details until this scheme is nearer realisation. 

And now, it only remains for me to introduce to you one 
whom I am sure you are all most anxious to hear, and I know 
you will accord a most hearty welcome to Mr. Lowell, as the 
fittest possible successor to Mr. Arnold in the presidency of the 
Wordsworth Society. 



I 



Mr. Russell Lowell said : — 

N an early volume of the Philosophical Transactions there is a 
paper concerning "A certain kind of lead found in Germany 
proper for Essays." That it may have been first found in Ger- 
many I shall not question, but deposits of this depressing 
mineral have been discovered since in other countries also, and 
we are all of us more or less familiar with its presence in the 
essay, — nowhere more than when this takes the shape of a 
critical dissertation on some favourite poet. Is this, then, what 
poets are good for, that we may darken them with our elucida- 
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tions, or bury them out of sight under the gathering silt of our 
comments ? Must we, then, peep and botanise on the rose of 
dawn or the passion-flower of sunset? I should rather take 
the counsel of a great poet, the commentaries on whom already 
make a library in themselves, and say, 

State contenti, umana gente, al quia, 

— be satisfied if poetry be delightful, or helpful, or inspiring, 
or all these together, but do not consider too nicely why it 
is so. 

Do not suppose that I am glancing covertly at what others, 
from Coleridge down, have written of Wordsworth. I have read 
them, including a recent very suggestive contribution of Mr. 
Swinburne, with no other sense of dissatisfaction than that 
which springs from " desiring this man's art and that man's 
scope." No, I am thinking only that whatever can be profit- 
ably or unprofitably said of him has been already said, and that 
what is said for the mere sake of saying it is not worth saying 
at all. Moreover, I myself have said of him what I thought 
good more than twenty years ago. It is as wearisome to repeat 
one's-self as it is profitless to repeat others, and that we have said 
something, however inadequate it may afterwards seem to us, 
is a great hindrance to saying anything better. 

The only function that a President of the Wordsworth 
Society is called on to perform is that of bidding it farewell at 
the end of his year, and it is perhaps fortunate that I have not 
had the leisure to prepare a discourse so deliberate as to be 
more worthy of the occasion. Without unbroken time there 
can be no consecutive thought, and it is my misfortune that in 
the midst of a reflection or of a sentence I am liable to be called 
away by the bell of private or public duty. Even had I been 
able to prepare something that might have satisfied me better, 
I should still be at the disadvantage of following next after a 
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retiring president^ who always has the art of saying what all of 
us would be glad to say if we could, and who in his address last 
year gave us what seemed to me the finished model of what 
such a performance should be. 

During the year that has passed since our last Annual Meet- 
ing, however idle the rest of us may have been, our Secretary 
has been fruitfully busy, and has given us two more volumes of 
what it is safe to say will be the standard and definitive edition 
of the poet's works. In this, the chronological arrangement of 
the several poems, and still more, the record in the margin of 
the author's corrections or repentances (jjentimenti), as the Italians 
prettily call them, furnish us with a kind of self-registering 
instrument of the exactest kind by which to note, if not always 
the growth of his mind, yet certainly the gradual clarification of 
his taste, and the somewhat toilsome education of his ear. It is 
plain that with Wordsworth, more than with most poets, poetry 
was an art — an art, too, rather painfully acquired by one who was 
endowed by nature with more of the vision than of the faculty 
divine. Some of the more important omissions, especially, 
seem silently to indicate changes of opinion, though oftener, it 
may be suspected, of mood, or merely a shifting of the point of 
view, the natural consequence of a change for the better in his 
own material condition. 

One result of this marshalling of the poems by the natural 
sequence of date is the conviction that, whatever modifications 
Wordsworth's ideas concerning certain social and political ques- 
tions may have undergone, these modifications had not their 
origin in inconsiderate choice, or in any seduction of personal 
motive, but were the natural and unconscious outcome of 
enlarged experience, and of more profound reflection upon it. 
I see no reason to think that he ever swerved from his early 
faith in the beneficence of freedom, but rather that he learned 
' Mr. Matthew Arnold. 
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the necessity of defining more exactly in what freedom consisted, 
and the conditions, whether of time or place, under which 
alone it can be beneficent, of insisting that it must be an 
evolution and not a manufacture, and that it should co-ordinate 
itself with the prior claims of society and civilisation. The 
process in his mind was the ordinary crystallisation of sentiment 
hitherto swimming in vague solution, and now precipitated in 
principles. He had made the inevitable discovery that comes 
with years, of how much harder it is to do than to see what 
'twere good to do, and grew content to build the poor man's 
cottage, since the means did not exist of building the prince's 
palace he had dreamed. It is noticeable how many of his 
earlier poems turn upon the sufferings of the poor from the in- 
justice of man or the unnatural organisation of society. He him- 
self had been the victim of an abuse of the power that rank and 
wealth sometimes put into the hands of the unworthy, and had 
believed in political methods, both for remedy and prevention. 
He had believed also in the possibility of a gregarious regenera- 
tion of man by sudden and sharp, if need were by revolutionary 
expedients, like those impromptu conversions of the inhabitants 
of a city from Christ to Mahomet, or back again, according to 
the creed of their conqueror, of which we read in mediaeval 
romances. He had fancied that the laws of the Universe would 
curtsey to the resolves of the National Convention. He had 
seen this hope utterly bafBed and confuted, as it seemed, by 
events in France, by events that had occurred, too, in the logical 
sequence foretold by students of history. He had been con- 
vinced, perhaps against his will, that a great part of human 
suffering has its root in the nature of man, and not in that of 
his institutions. Where was the remedy to be found, if remedy 
indeed there were 1 It was to be sought at least only in an 
improvement wrought by those moral influences that build up 
and buttress the personal character. Goethe taught the self- 
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culture that results in self-possession, ia breadth and imjjartiality 
of view, and in equipoise of mind; Wordsworth inculcated 
that self-development through intercourse with man and nature 
which leads to self-sufficingness, self-sustainment, and equi- 
librium of character. It was the individual that should and 
could be leavened, and through the individual the lump. To 
reverse the process was to break the continuity of history and 
to wrestle with the angel of destiny. 

And for one of the most powerfully effective of the influences 
for which he was seeking, where should he look if not to 
Eeligion^ The sublimities and amenities of outward nature 
might suffice for William Wordsworth, might for him have 
almost filled the place of a liberal education ; but they elevate, 
teach, and above all console the imaginative and solitary only, 
and suffice to him who already suffices to himself. The thought 
of a god vaguely and vaporously dispersed throughout the 
visible creation, the conjecture of an animating principle that 
gives to the sunset its splendours, its passion to the storm, to 
cloud and wind their sympathy of form and movement, that 
sustains the faith of the crag in its forlorn endurance, and of the 
harebell in the slender security of its stem, may inspire or 
soothe, console or fortify the man whose physical and mental 
fibre is so sensitive that, like the spectroscope, it can both feel 
and record these impalpable impulses and impressions, these 
impersonal vibrations of identity between the fragmentary life 
that is in himself and the larger life of the universe whereof he 
is a particle. Such supersensual emotions might help to make 
a poem, but they would not make a man, still more a social 
being. Absorption in the whole would not tend to that develop- 
ment of the individual which was the corner-stone of Words- 
worth's edifice. 

That instinct in man which leads him to fashion a god in his 
own image, why may it not be an instinct as natural and whole- 
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some as any other 1 And it is not only God that this instinct 
embodies and personifies, but every profounder abstract concep- 
tion, every less selfish devotion of which man is capable. Was 
it, think you, of a tiny crooked outline on the map, of so many 
square miles of earth, or of Hume and Smollett's History that 
Nelson was thinking when he dictated what are perhaps the 
most inspiring words ever uttered by an Englishman to English- 
men'? Surely it was something in woman's shape that rose 
before him with all the potent charm of noble impulsion that 
is hers as much through her weakness as her strength. And 
the features of that divine apparition, had they not been 
painted in every attitude of their changeful beauty by 
Komney 1 

Coarse and rudimentary as this instinct is in the savage, it is 
sublimed and etherealised in the profoundly spiritual imagina- 
tion of Dante, which yet is forced to admit the legitimacy of its 
operation. Beatrice tells him — 

Thus to your minds it needful is to speak, 
Because through sense alone they understand : 
It is for this that Scripture condescends 
Unto your faculties and feet and hands, 
To God attributes, meaning something else. 

And in what I think to be the sublimest reach to which poetry 
has risen, the conclusion of the Paradiso, Dante tells us that 
within the three whirling rings of vari-coloured light that 
symbolise the wisdom, the power, and the love of God, he 
seems to see the image of man. 

Wordsworth would appear to have been convinced that this 
Something deeply interfused, this pervading but illusive intima- 
tion, of which he was dimly conscious, and that only by flashes, 
could never serve the ordinary man, who was in no way and at 
no time conscious of it, as motive, as judge, and more than all 
as consoler, — could never fill the place of the Good Shepherd. 

E 
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Observation convinced him that what are called the safeguards 
of society are the staff also of the individual members of it, that 
tradition, ha,bitude, and heredity are great forces, whether for 
impulse or restraint. He had pondered a pregnant phrase of 
the poet Daniel, where he calls religion " mother of Form and 
Fear." A growing conviction of its profound truth turned his 
mind towards the Church as the embodiment of the most potent 
of all traditions, and to her public offices as the expression of 
the most socially humanising of all habitudes. It was no 
empty formalism that could have satisfied his conception, but 
rather that " Ideal Form, the universal mould," that fm-rna mentis 
ceterna which has given shape and expression to the fears and 
hopes and aspirations of mankind. And what he understood 
by Fear is perhaps shadowed forth in the Ode to Duty, in which 
he speaks to us out of an ampler ether than in any other of his 
poems, and which may safely " challenge insolent Greece and 
haughty Eome" for a comparison either in kind or degree. 

I ought riot to detain you longer from the interesting papers, 
the reading of which has been promised for this meeting. Xo 
member of this Society would admit that its existence was 
needed to keep alive an interest in the poet, or to promote the 
study of his works. But I think we should all consent that 
there could be no better reason for its being than the fact that 
it elicits an utterance of the impression made by his poetry on 
many different minds looking at him from as many different 
points of view. That he should have a special meaning for 
every one in an audience so various in temperament and charac- 
ter might well induce us to credit him with a wider range of 
sympathies and greater breadth of thought than each of us 
separately would, perhaps, be ready to admit. 

But though reluctant to occupy more than my fair share of 
your time, the occasion tempts me irresistibly to add a few more 
words of general criticism. It has seemed to me that Words- 
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worth has too commonly been estimated rather as philosopher 
or teacher than as poet. The value of what he said has had 
more influence with the jury than the way in which he said it. 
There are various methods of criticism, but I think we should 
all agree that literary work is to be judged from the purely 
literary point of view. 

If it be one of the baser consolations, it is also one of the 
most disheartening concomitants of long life, that we get used 
to everything. Two things, perhaps, retain their freshness 
more perdurably than the rest, — the return of spring, and the 
more poignant utterances of the poets. And here, I think, 
Wordsworth holds his own with the best. But Mr. Arnold's 
volume of selections from him suggests a question of some 
interest, for the Wordsworth Society of special interest, — How 
much of his poetry is likely to be a permanent possession^ The 
answer to this question is involved in the answer to a question 
of wider bearing, — What are the conditions of permanence 1 
Immediate or contemporaneous recognition is certainly not 
dominant among them, or Cowley would still be popular, Cow- 
ley, to whom the Muse gave every gift but one, the gift of the 
unexpected and inevitable word. Nor can mere originality assure 
the interest of posterity, else why are Chaucer and Gray familiar, 
while Donne, one of the subtlest and most self-irradiating minds 
that ever sought an outlet in verse, is known only to the few? 
Since Virgil there have been at most but four cosmopolitan authors 
— Dante, Cervantes, Shakespeare, and Goethe. These have stood 
the supreme test of being translated into all tongues, because the 
large humanity of their theme, and of their handling of it, needed 
translating into none. Calderon is a greater poet than Goethe, 
but even in the most masterly translation he retains still a 
Spanish accent, and is accordingly interned (if I may Anglicise 
a French word) in that provincialism which we call nationality. 

When one reads what has been written about Wordsworth, 
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one cannot fail to be struck by the predominance of the personal 
equation in the estimate of his value, and when we consider his 
claim to universal recognition, it would not be wise to overlook 
the rare quality of the minds that he has most attracted and 
influenced. If the character of the constituency may be taken 
as the measure of the representation, there can be no doubt that, 
by his privilege of interesting the highest and purest order of 
intellect, Wordsworth must be set apart from the other poets, 
his contemporaries, if not above them. And yet we must qualify 
this praise by the admission that he continues to be insular, 
that he makes no conquests beyond the boundaries of his 
mother tongue, that, more than perhaps any other poet of equal 
endowment, he is great and surprising in passages and ejacula- 
tions. In these he truly 

Is happy as a lover, and attired 

In sudden brightness, like a man inspired ; 

in these he loses himself, as Sir Thomas Browne would say, in an 
0, altitudo, where his muse is indeed a muse of fire, that can 
ascend, if not to the highest heaven of invention, yet to the 
supremest height of impersonal utterance. Then, like Elias the 
prophet, " he stands up as fire, and his word burns like a lamp." 
But too often, when left to his own resources, and to the con- 
scientious performance of the duty laid upon him to be a great 
poet quand meme, he seems diligently intent on producino' fire 
by the primitive method of rubbing the dry sticks of his blank 
verse one against the other, while we stand in shivering expec- 
tation of the flame that never comes. In his truly inspired and 
inspiring passages it is remarkable also that he is most unlike 
his ordinary self, least in accordance with his own theories of 
the nature of poetic expression. When at his best, he startles 
and waylays as only genius can, but is furthest from that equani- 
mity of conscious and constantly indwelling power that is the 
characteristic note of the greatest work. If Wordsworth be 
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judged by the ex ungue leonem standard, by passages, or by a 
dozen single poems, no one capable of forming an opinion would 
hesitate to pronounce him, not only a great poet, but among the 
greatest, convinced in the one case by the style, and in both by 
the force that radiates from him, by the stimulus he sends kin- 
dling through every fibre of the intellect and of the imagination. 
At the same time there is no admittedly great poet in placing 
whom we are forced to acknowledge so many limitations and to 
make so many concessions. 

Even as a teacher he is often too much of a pedagogue, and 
is apt to forget that poetry instructs not by precept and in- 
culcation, but by hints, and indirections and suggestions, by 
inducing a mood rather than by enforcing a principle or a 
moral. He sometimes impresses our fancy with the image of a 
schoolmaster whose class-room commands an unrivalled pro- 
spect of cloud and mountain, of all the pomp and prodigality of 
heaven and earth. From time to time he calls his pupils tp 
the window, and makes them see what without the finer intui- 
tion of his eyes they had never seen, makes them feel what, 
without the sympathy of his more penetrating sentiment, they 
had never felt. It seems the revelation of a new heaven and 
a new earth, and to contain in itself its own justification. Then 
suddenly recollecting his duty, he shuts the window, calls them 
back to their tasks, and is equally well pleased and more dis- 
cursive in enforcing on them the truth that the moral of all 
this is that in order to be happy they must be virtuous. If 
the total absence of any sense of humour had the advantage 
sometimes of making Wordsworth sublimely unconscious, it 
quite as often made him so to his loss. 

In his noblest utterances man is absent except as the anti- 
thesis that gives a sharper emphasis to nature. The greatest 
poets, I think, have found man more interesting than nature, 
have considered nature as no more than the necessary scenery. 
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artistically harmful if too pompous or obtrusive, before which 
man acts his tragi-comedy of life. This peculiarity of Words- 
worth results naturally from the fact that he had no dramatic 
power, and of narrative power next to none. If he tell us a 
story, it is because it gives him the chance to tell us something 
else, and to him of more importance. In Scott's narrative 
poems the scenery is accessary and subordinate. It is a pic- 
turesque background to his figures, a landscape through which 
the action rushes like a torrent, catching a hint of colour per- 
haps from rock or tree, but never any image so distinct that it 
tempts us aside to reverie or meditation. With Wordsworth 
the personages are apt to be lost in the landscape, or kept wait- 
ing idly while the poet muses on its deeper suggestions. And 
he has no sense of proportion, no instinct of choice and dis- 
crimination. All his thoughts and emotions and sensations are 
of equal value in his eyes because they are his, and he gives us 
methodically and conscientiously all he can, and not that only 
which he cannot help giving because it must and will be said. 
There is no limit to his — let us call it facundity. He was 
dimly conscious of this, and turned by a kind of instinct, I sus- 
pect, to the sonnet, because its form forced boundaries upon him, 
and put him under bonds to hold his peace at the end of the 
fourteenth line. Yet even here nature would out, and the oft- 
recurring same subject continued lures the nun from her cell to the 
convent parlour, and tempts the student to make a pulpit of his 
pensive citadel. The hour-glass is there, to be sure, with its 
lapsing admonition, but it reminds the preacher only that it can 
be turned. 

I have said that Wordsworth was insular, but, more than 
this, there is also something local, I might say parochial, in his 
choice of subject and tone of thought. I am not sure that what 
is called philosophical poetry ever appeals to more than a very 
limited circle of minds, though to them it appeals with an inti- 
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mate power that makes them fanatical in their preference. Per- 
haps none of those whom I have called universal poets (unless 
it be Dante) calls out this fanaticism, for they do not need it, 
fanaticism being a sure token either of weakness in numbers or 
of weakness in argument. The greatest poets interest the pas- 
sions of men no less than their intelligence, and are more con- 
cerned with the secondary than the primal sympathies, with the 
concrete than with the abstract. 

But I have played the advocafus diaholi long enough. I come 
back to the main question from which I set out. Will Words- 
worth survive, as Lucretius survives, through the splendour of 
certain sunbursts of imagination refusing for a passionate moment 
to be subdued by the unwilling material in which it is forced to 
work, while that material takes fire in the working as it can and 
will only in the hands of genius, as it cannot and will not for 
example, in the hands of Dr. Akenside t Is he to be known a 
century hence as the author of remarkable passages 1 Certainly 
a great part of him will perish, not, as Ben Jonson said of 
Donne, for want of understanding, but because too easily under- 
stood. His teaching, whatever it was, is part of the air we 
breathe, and has lost that charm of exclusion and privilege that 
kindled and kept alive the zeal of his acolytes while it was still 
sectarian, or even heretical. But he has that surest safeguard 
against oblivion, that imperishable incentive to curiosity and 
interest that belongs to all original minds. His finest utterances 
do not merely nestle in the ear by virtue of their music, but in 
the soul and life, by virtue of their meaning. One would be 
slow to say that his general outfit as poet was so complete as 
that of Dryden, but that he habitually dwelt in a diviner air, 
and alone of modern poets renewed and justified the earlier 
faith that made poet and prophet interchangeable terms. Surely 
he was not an artist in the strictest sense of the word ; neither 
was Isaiah, but he had a rarer gift, the capability of being 
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greatly inspired. Popular, let us admit, he can never be ; but as 
in Catholic countries men go for a time into retreat from the 
importunate dissonances of life to collect their better selves 
again by communion with things that are heavenly, and there- 
fore eternal, so this Chartreuse of Wordsworth, dedicated to the 
Genius of Solitude, will allure to its imperturbable calm the finer 
natures and the more highly tempered intellects of every gene- 
ration, so long as man has any intuition of what is most sacred 
in his own emotions and sympathies, or of whatever in outward 
nature is most capable of awakening them and making them 
operative, whether to console or strengthen. And over the 
entrance-gate to that purifying seclusion shall be inscribed : 
" The teachers shall shine as the firmament ; and they that turn 
many to righteousness as the stars for ever and ever.'' 

The Archbishop of Canterbury then moved a vote of 
thanks to Mr. Lowell for his address, which was carried with 
acclamation. By a mistake on the part of the reporters. His 
Grace's speech was not taken down at the time, and it is now 
unfortunately irrecoverable. (It had been supposed that all the 
speeches, as well as the papers, were in MS.) 

The President then called on the Hon. Roden Xoel, who 



I PROPOSE to say a few words on that Poetry of Nature of 
which Wordsworth was High Priest — my examples being of 
course taken chiefly from him — though I quite feel with Mr. 
Arnold that the fruitful application of ideas to life is one main 
element in the impression he makes. But I cannot follow that 
fine poet and critic in his apparent depreciation of Nature- 
poetry, as when he dismisses Shelley as the poet of clouds and 
sunsets, and says he had not got hold of the right subject- 
matter for poetry. It is distinctively a modern subject, no 
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doubt; but, I should have thought, one newly reclaimed for 
beneficent poetic ends, — so much more fertile possession made 
over to the Muse, in addition to that purely human interest 
which has been hers from of old. 

I believe that Rousseau, Wordsworth, Byron, Shellty, Keats, 
Coleridge, were verily prophets, to whom a new revelation 
was intrusted. In a time when all secrets were at length 
supposed to be laid bare before man's microscopic understanding, 
all superstitions exploded, all mysteries explained; when the 
universe emptied of ancient awe seemed no longer venerable, 
but a hideous lazar-house rather, made visible to all human eyes 
in every ghastly corner of it ; before the Circe-wand of material- 
ism, Love metamorphosed into a sensation, Man shrivelled to a 
handful of dust, the Body of God's own breathing world with 
familiar irreverence laid upon the board of some near-sighted 
professor to be dissected ; when the angels of Faith and Hope 
seemed to be deserting for ever the desecrated shrines of man- 
kind, — then it was that these Prophet-Poets, as very ministers 
of Heaven, pointed men to the World-Soul, commanding them 
once more to veil their faces before the swift subtle splendour 
of Universal Life. The moods of Nature do mysteriously 
respond to the moods of Man. To the sensitive spirit the sea, 
the mountains, and the stars are very tyjies and symbols of 
permanence, order, eternity. Nature and man are elder sister 
and younger brother ; she wakes intelligence and will in him ; 
he knows himself in knowing her. She seems to him a dumb 
and blind elder sister, whose laws inexorably bind him, while 
he imposes himself upon her, reading spiritual meanings in her 
face. The chaos of our own soul, individual human degradation, 
of which we in the midst can but dimly divine the issue, 
receives a mystic interpretation from what seems the unconscious 
innocence of a sphere which yet manifests evil and good, 
strength and weakness, — though, withal, the grand universality 
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of a Kosmos. Thence we can loolc up with greater trust than 
before even for the worms that " sting one another in the dust." 

Why do the Arab in the desert, the Persian on his mountain, 
bow before the all-beholding sun 1 In him is no sin, no vanity, 
falsehood, or vain ambition, himself veritable incarnation of one 
invisible Sun. He who loses his own personality in Nature, who 
lays down before her, the universal mother and tomb of 
humanity, his own private wrongs and griefs and fevered 
aspirations, hereby redresses the balance so unduly weighted 
with the self-will and momentary longings of one restless man. 
For she is one who toils not nor dreams, errs not nor supposes, 
raves not nor repents, but calmly fulfils herself for ever. 

In her general aspects. Nature, if we do not peer too closely 
into the minutiae of her painful strife and struggle, looks inevit- 
able and calm, not in perpetual spiritual conflict like ourselves ; 
and hence she seems to ofier rest to those who love her. The 
harmony of inviolable laws appears in her cooperant to an end. 
But I think that this inevitableness of a universal order 
implicitly involves the idea of Tightness, that of some fulfilled 
obligation tinged with morality, or what is akin to it. I know 
this cannot be proved, but I think it may be felt. 

The individual, in so far as he can assert himself against, or 
regard himself as out of relation with, the whole Kosmos is 
wrong, evil ; but in harmony with all he is right. And though 
indeed external nature may be really composed of individuals, 
yet if it be so, we are not, except in some small degree as respects 
the animal world, in the secret of their subjectivity, and there- 
fore cannot know them as such. Intelligences who should be 
unable to put themselves in conscious communication with ours 
might well regard human bodies as part of a fixed order of 
inflexible laws, without private volition or caprice, just as we 
now regard the inorganic. For even by ourselves private 
volitions are capable of being reduced to a law of averages 
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through statistical science, which points to a real eternal order 
beyond and beneath our discords, resolving them into harmony. 
And however this be, to merge our personality in quiet or 
rapturous contemplation of a universal natural order proves 
indeed heavenly relief from the too often intolerable burden of 
an isolated self-life. 

All that is profound, eternal, impersonal in us, goes forth to 
wed with the profound, eternal, impersonal Heart of all. It is 
beyond our good and right, more than our ideal, yet justifies, 
sanctions, transcends, absorbs it. Universal Nature, who is one 
with us, constitutes, nourishes, creates us ; while we in her con- 
stitute, nourish, create ourselves, one another, and her. If it be 
true that we form her in our image, it is also true that from her 
we derive the power so to form her ; we are her creatures, living 
in and by her. Verily, it is our privilege to know conflict, and 
bewilderingly to realise some fundamental inner freedom, which 
is more than mere inanimate law ; but the seemingly inanimate 
•order is a revelation of still higher privilege, — that of inevitable 
Will, at one with unhesitating Wisdom ; and this surely is the 
inmost verity of things, our defect and disharmony being but 
an isolated chord in the grand music. 

Therefore, I repeat : " the light that never was on sea or land, 
the consecration and the poet's dream " is indeed a new 
revelation, made peculiarly in the modern poetry of true 
spiritual insight, and of this Poetry of Nature Wordsworth is 
the High Priest. Not only does it pour fresh illuminating light 
upon Nature herself, but it also deepens and enlarges our com- 
prehension of man. By means of their analogues in Nature, 
the human heart and mind may be more profoundly understood. 
Human emotions win a double dearness or an added sorrow 
from their fellowship and association with outward scenes. 
While Nature can be fathomed only through her analogies 
with the desires, fears, and aspirations of the human soul, these 
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again can scarcely become defined and articulate save through 
the mystic and multiform appearances of Nature. We have 
here then a new poetic product of priceless value ; neither the 
external scene alone, nor man alone, but rather the spiritual 
child of their espousals. 

It is really almost puerile now-a-days to suppose that there is- 
an absolute Nature, which science and the land-surveyor are 
alone competent correctly to know^, — while poetry invents a 
world of her own wherewith to amuse herself and other people. 
Spiritual imagination alone knows Nature; I don't say 
adequately, even she, — but with any approach to adequacy; 
though, of course, the common constitution of our senses and 
understanding presents to us an external world which, so far as 
superficial characteristics are concerned, is pretty well the same 
for all, and which quite suflSciently serves the purposes alike of 
science, of common intercourse, and of practical utility. But 
since Berkeley, Kant, and modern physiology, it is no longer 
permissible to doubt that even these superficial qualities, and 
what we call "laws of nature," are merely the interpretation 
which our sensible and mental constitution enables us to put 
upon the language of the Kosmos, wherein a great deal more is 
meant than meets the ear. Of course, one must be insane to 
deny that the sea is a vast quantity of salt water, or that a 
primrose is indeed a yellow primrose, as Peter Bell with his 
plain common sense sees it to be. But it is quite compatible 
with sanity to believe that both sea and primrose are a great 
deal more also. Only one must have other faculties, or faculties 
more highly trained, to discern the more. Poetry does not tell 
pretty lies for the sake of amusement, but penetrates to the 
heart of things. Therefore, I cannot altogether agree with Mr. 
Ruskin about " pathetic fallacy," — although no doubt there is a 
" false " way of looking at things as well as a true. The nimble 
fancy may suggest mere points of superficial resemblance, hardly 
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vital or essential to the objects, which the poet endows with 
animation and soul, rather perhaps conveying an erroneous con- 
ception of their proper and peculiar character. So far I can 
agree ; but what I urge is that to endow them with animation 
and soul is not necessarily to falsify, may rather be to see more 
to the very root of them. I don't pretend that the poet speaks 
with precise accuracy in his metaphors and similes, but he 
suggests an inner truth of things, to which the unimaginative 
are simply blind. Indeed precise accuracy belongs to the 
region of the understanding, which is by itself incapable of the 
higher truth. So that when Mr. Arnold tells us to conceive 
dogmas in the light of poetry, if he means with elasticity, in no 
hard and fast, cast-iron fashion, I can follow ; but if he ineans as 
mere gracious figurative fables, I cannot. 

For instance, nothing could be more realistically descriptive 
than Wordsworth's magnificent lines on the Yew-Trees of 

Borrowdale : 

eacli particular trunk a growth 
Of intertwisted fibres serpentine 
TJpcoiling, and inveterately convolved ; 

but the imaginative touches are equally true ; nay, penetrate 

more to the heart of things : 

Nor uninformed with phantasy, and looks 

That threaten the profane : 

then those wonderful personifications, less fanciful than Shelley's 
in Adonais, but more imaginative, how deep they go, how 
grand and solemn the mystery they unveil ! 

beneath whose sable roof 
. . . . . ghostly shapes 

May meet at noontide ; Fear and trembling Hope, 
Silence and Foresight ; Death the skeleton 
And Time the shadow. 

To meditative imagination, in the umbrageous atmosphere of 
the yew-trees, these august Presences verily abide — more 
actually than their ancient boughs with coral berries. The 
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cuckoo is no mere cuckoo, but " a wandering voice ; " a voice 
of dear memories, and coming summer. " Yellow bees in tlie 
ivy bloom " are to the poet " forms more real than living man, 
nurslings of immortality." Nay, those outer things are because 
these inner realities are ; the former would not be without the 
latter — they are images and shadows only; the leaping lamb 
is on earth because the Lamb of God is in Heaven, in the 
inner Holy of Holies of Humanity. Light is in the sense, in 
outer space, because Light is in the spirit, in the understanding. 
The perishing bread that sustains the body is by virtue of the 
Bread of Life. To the opened inner eye there is indeed a Eeal 
Presence in the elements of the Eucharist. 

I do not mean to say that the animism of savages is a correct 
belief, for they simply deify phenomena without analysis, or 
suspicion that these are largely subjective ; nor even do I say 
that the Pagan poets were correct in their mythological beliefs ; 
or the mediaevals in their fairy-lore; yet I believe that they 
were not far from the truth when they formulated their con- 
viction that our spiritual kinship with Nature testifies to some 
spiritual beings like ourselves behind the phenomena of Nature, 
— the elements, and so-called inanimate objects, being only their 
expression, body, or vesture. Nor do I deem such a belief at 
all incompatible with a full recognition of that ever-widenin" 
kingdom of physical law, to which modern Science introduces 
us : only let science " stick to her own last " ! Quite certainly 
the ancients were never guilty of deliberately, in cold blood, 
inventing a quasi-poetic, or metaphorical diction, which the 
vulgar were so foolish as to take for literal fact, as our pseudo- 
scientific insincerity of unbelief, and incapacity for compre- 
hending other modes of thought and feeling, now com- 
placently assume. On the contrary, modern Nature-poetry is 
reverting, though in its own fashion, and in accordance with 
other altered convictions of our age, to this primal conception 
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of the ancients. For as Science — though furnishing in her 
fairy tales new material for poetry — affords no help to the poetic 
feeling of life and spirit in Nature, so neither does a theology 
which teaches that there is a God external to the world, who 
once made, and still possibly sustains it. Poetry demands God 
immanent in Man and Nature. So that the author of Eccle- 
siastical Sonnets, the High Priest of this special poetry, yet 
hesitating and bewildered by his dogmatic creed, as by his 
habit of inherited thought, startles us out of our propriety by 
exclaiming : 

Great God ! I'd rather be 
A Pagan suckled in a creed outworn, 
So might I, standing on this pleasant lea, 
Have glimpses that would make me less forlorn ; 
Have sight of Proteus rising from the sea ; 
Or hear old Triton blow his wreathed horn ! 

But the philosophy of idealism supplies for the logical faculty 
the conception needed to lift it into some harmony with 
the vision of children, poets, and the more primitive, less 
sophisticated, races. Wordsworth, however, and Coleridge 
seem scarcely to dare believe what to the inmost core of them 
they feel true. You will remember the strange passage, in 
one of Coleridge's philosophical poems, where he apologizes to 
his wife for giving utterance to his conviction ! Schiller, in 
his Gods of Greece, makes a melancholy lament over their ex- 
tinction. And I confess that, dearly as I love Mrs. Browning, 
her poem in reply to Schiller appears to me in all respects the 
least felicitous of her works. Pan is not dead — save in this 
sense, — that God manifest in Nature is now, since the revelation 
of our Blessed Lord Jesus Christ, felt to be less worshijaful than 
God manifest in Divine Humanity. There would seem __to-^?e 
three elements, which, combined, create the world as we know it 
— the God in Man, the God in Nature, and the Defect in both. 
We and the world have a common reason, and a common heart, 
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or we could not know the world. The richer and deeper our 
own life, the more can we enter into the life of the world, and 
the more fully we enter into that, the more universal and 
profound becomes our own. Not only is our mental life de- 
veloped through perception, but physiology shows the close 
correlation of our external and internal lives, so that without 
the nourishment and sustainment of our bodies by earth and 
sun, our soul-life in its present form would be impossible. Yet 
the Divine Reality is deeper than plummet of human under- 
standing ever sounded : eye hath not seen, nor ear heard. The 
outer world is but symbol and parable, the imperfect self- 
manifestation to our defective apprehension of eternal Ideas, 
which are substantial. That is a truth familiar to mystics of 
all ages, and in recent times has been virtually restated by two 
notable teachers, one a man of science, James Hinton, the other 
a theologian. Cardinal Newman. The world, says Hinton, 
seems to us dead, only on account of our own deadness. 
And therefore, in proportion as we are made alive, will the life 
of the world become manifest to us. Therefore also I conceive 
Wordsworth's position in the immortal Ode on Immortality to 
be thoroughly justified. Fresh from the Fountain of his being, 
the child-spirit sees most truly. The gleam of the sanctuary 
is upon him, and around : " meadow, grove, and stream, the 
earth, and every common sight, to him do seem, apparelled in 
celestial light, the glory and the freshness of a dream." 

Heaven lies about us in our infancy ! 
Shades of the priaon-house begin to close 
Upon the growing Boy, 

The Youth, who daily farther from the east 
Must travel, still is Nature's priest, 

Aud by the vision splendid 

Is on his way attended ; 
At length the Man perceives it die away, 
Aud fade into the light of common day. 
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But— 

The Clouds that gather round the setting sua 
Do take a sober colouring from an eye 
That hath kept watch o'er man's mortality ; 

Thanks to the human heart by which we live, 
Thanks to its tenderness, its joys, and fears. 
To me the meanest flower that blows can give 
Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears. 

The Child-spirit is alone immortal; yet the Divine Child in 
his eternal youth looks often forth from the sadder and wiser 
eyes of man. The old mystics believed that when Adam and 
Eve sinned, the gods or angels they talked with became hidden 
from them, and appeared to them as trees and flowers, and 
common earth or sky, — beautiful indeed, but hardly animate, 
and they quite unable to hold intelligent converse with them as 
before. To Blake, the seer-poet, the sun was no mere ball of 
iiery vapours, but a glorious company of the Heavenly Host 
praising Grod. Yet to me it appears that James Hinton was 
wrong in his assumption that Man alone is fallen or defective, 
while Nature remains perfect. The impression one derives is 
rather that we have shared in her fall, or she in ours. Between 
us there can be no such chasm. Nay, she is " red in tooth and 
claw with ravine." A formidable indictment, indeed, has been 
drawn up against her in the outraged names of justice and of 
love ! She has her moods as we have, good and evil, grave and 
gay, desolate and happy, cruel and kind, terrible and gentle, 
while we respond to her varying humour according to our own. 
Hence it is that poets interpret her diff'erently according to 
their own characters. The grand and gloomy, the Titanic and 
diabolic, find their expression in Byron, but the tranquil and 
tender chiefly in Wordsworth. I really do not think there is 
much " pathetic fallacy " in the ascription by poets of their own 
moods to Nature. It is rather that in these dominant moods^ 

C 
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of theirs they are able to feel the corresponding note in Nature. 
There is indeed in Her, as there is also in ourselves, a deep 
foundation of tranquillity and calm under all the roaring and 
unrest of her loud waves, — a region of repose, an inner haven of 
peace; and the profoundest poet abides, or is anchored there, 
hovp-ever he may be tossed to and fro on the upper surge. 
And very often have her loud paeans of rejoicing been felt by 
the sorrovirful to be out of harmony with .their sorrow. Or 
again, the overflowing, multitudinous joy of her springs and 
summers may carry consolation, and conviction that all is well, 
into the arid recesses of a mourner's heart. Or once again, the 
dreariness and desolation of her dark seas and shores, her 
mountains and barren plains, may unbearably overwhelm an 
already overburdened soul. 

I have admitted with Mr. Euskin that there is a false and 
vicious metaphorical diction used by poetasters, insincerely, as a 
kind of "current coin;" frigid conceits, cold artifices of mere 
talent, or mere jingling babble for eflFect, from which precisely 
Wordsworth came to deliver us. 

A true poet is ever a loving and faithful observer of the 
external features and deportment of his mistress. But just 
because his look is the long look of a lover,^ — no passing glance, 
— he sees more than that. Real feeling, I hold, must put us 
into some vital relation with the actuality of things, though 
the expression of it may be but a tentative striving to body 
forth the truth about them. Thus when Kingsley, in his 
beautiful ballad, The Sands of Dee, calls the foam of the 
wave that drowned Mary "cruel," though indeed the foam 
itself may not be cruel, he gives utterance to a feeling that is 
inevitable, and therefore in all probability justified ; for behind 
those engulfing seas there surely must be some pitiless and 
murderous Power, some Prince, or princes, of a world that " lieth 
in the wicked,'" however that power may be directed and 
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overruled by a Paternal Master-Love. And vi^lien Keats, in 
describing the slow movement of spent shredding foam along 
the back of a heavy wave, characterises it by the phrase " way- 
ward indolence," he fixes and determines the idiosyncrasy of 
this movement in a manner simply impossible to a poet who 
should either fail to perceive, or else resolve not to allow him- 
self the language of analogy. There is some occult identity 
between spent foam and our "wayward indolence." 

The heart of "Wordsworth beats in sympathy with the sea's 
when he sings — 

Listen ! the mighty being is awake, 
And doth with his eternal motion make 
A sound like thunder everlastingly. 

The great Apocalypse of Dante is one colossal translation of the 
inner truths of heart and soul into the corresponding imagery 
and environment of sense. AVhen Milton calls the boat that 
wrecked Lycidas 

That fatal and perfidious bark. 
Built in the eclipse and rigg'd with curses dark. 
That sunk so low that sacred head of thine, 

how unliteral, inaccurate, and true to the inmost fact is he ! 
"Stone him with hardened hearts, harder than stones," says 
Shakespeare. Stones are hard because hearts are, not hearts 
hard because stones are, though that is not the common opinion. 
To arrive at the true spiritual order, you must reverse the order 
of experience. Metaphor is the interpretation of one thing 
through another. And one thing is through another ! Seeing 
it as isolated, we see it, through our own defect, imperfectly. 
It ever fulfils itself by analogy, developed and discerned, as by 
passing on into some other phase or form of existence. Every- 
thing is a Proteus. But as Keats attributes the bright mail 
of fish to the kisses of lovers, Wordsworth assigns to Duty 
the guardianship of the Ancient Heavens, and the laughter 
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of fragrant flowers. Nor is this graceful falsehood, but vital 
truth. 

We have in The Thorn — not, on the whole, a very inspired 
poem — some minute, faithful description, characteristic of Words- 
worth. His graphic delineations of landscape place a vivid 
imagery before the sense, which must ever be dear to true 
lovers of Nature, dearer than the often vaguer and more con- 
fused reminiscences, or too phantasmal, nebulous, and unarticu- 
lated, however gorgeous, inventions of Shelley. But still the 
imaginative touch in that poem goes deeper than all the 
realism — 

And she is known to every star, 

And every wind that blows. 

Yet if that is false, if it hints not, in the only or best way pos- 
sible, at a vital reality, why should it give peculiar delight % Can 
what is known to be the most utterly fantastic, and irrational 
element in the whole composition boast such a prerogative'? 
Surely not, though it be quite unnecessary to define this imagina- 
tive truth more precisely. Again, do we not thank our poet 
when he calls the Wye "thou wanderer through the woods," and 
tells us of the Thames " wandering at its own sweet will " ? 

Shelley is hardly so close an observer as Wordsworth ; or, 
when he is so, his observation is more limited in range. It is 
a dissolving view of cloud, and wood, and water, and flower. 
While Wordsworth spiritualises the results of loving observa- 
tion, Shelley rather etherealises vague impressions as of trance 
or dream. The former is like an inductive philosopher, setting 
in order, indeed often transfiguring into sacred glory common 
experience ; the latter like a schoolman of the middle ages, 
expatiating in phenomena deduced a priori from his own inner 
consciousness. 

While Shelley volatilises sense, Wordsworth conducts us 
through its homely portal into a heavenlier and more abiding 
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realm. Wordsworth and Byron, Antseus-like, win new strength 
from contact with Mother Earth. I love Shelley too well to 
compare him with Icarus, or with Phaeton ; for, if he does not 
soar with us to the highest, he flies with us through a very 
lovely, however insubstantial, dreamland of his own fair vision.^ 
How should the uncertain trembling motion of mist 
about a mountain be defined better than by the lines of 
Wordsworth 1 — 

Such gentle mists as glide, 
Curling with unconfirmed intent 

On that green mountain-side. 

Whatever corresponds to that "unconfirmed intent," the kin- 
ship there is in the mist to the more vital and essential charac- 
teristics of the human soul, this surely is as much there as 
mechanical laws of motion in space, which are themselves but 
systematised perceptions of our sensuous understanding, though 
doubtless corresponding to some reality of sensuous perception 
outside; but the very essence of those material qualities is 
that they are distantly akin, that they are mysteriously sym- 
bolical of more human, more intellectual, more ethical behaviour. 
For, as Schelling and Coleridge pointed out, a symbol is itself 
the superior being under inferior conditions : it is the higher 
essence, one may say, deprived of its ethereal vesture, and 
become incarnate, yet radiant still, and redolent of veiled 
Divinity. 

Of course such poetry will never be popular, because it can 
be only intelligible to the few. When nature is treated as a 
mere background for the figures, and merely the salient features 
within common observation are described, as in Sir Walter 
Scott, or in Thomson, descriptive verse may be appreciated ; for 

' But I have just read Mr. Stopford Brooke's introduction to Shelley, 
which, so far as I know, is assuredly the most pregnant and illuminating 
criticism of him extant. The comparison of his nature-poetry with that 
of Wordsworth deserves careful study. 
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most people do care for landscape in a general way; they 
give it a careless occasional glance in passing ; but the poetry 
which is begotten of the ardent look of a lover is a very 
different affair ; although there is an occult undefined influence 
of scenery on races, and mountaineers love their mountains. In 
Wordsworth the reader has not only the initial difficulty of trans- 
lating words — arbitrary oral symbols — into their visual equiva- 
lents, but he must translate them also into " the light that never 
was on sea or land," the spiritual offspring of Nature and the 
poet's heart. But you may as well expect a man born blind to 
understand the meaning of the word " colour." Such poets as 
"Wordsworth and Shelley cannot be understood by the unpre- 
pared, by the worldly-minded, or self-absorbed, though to the 
elect they are very clear. To reap " the harvest of a quiet eye " 
certain sensibilities are implied, and the reader must be able to 
recognise, feel, and re-create for himself the pictures with which 
the poet presents him. If he finds it too much trouble, let him 
shut the book, for it is a trouble he cannot be spared. Lessing's 
arguments against descriptive poetry are invalid, for even in 
looking at a scene, or a painting, you must be able yourself to 
put together successfully the parts of what you see, in order to 
form for yourself an agreeable whole. And if the poet shall 
have preserved a unity of mood, that is enough to steep the 
creation in one harmonious artistic atmosphere. 

And now as to the dramatic interpretation of Man through 
Nature. 

What would the Leechgatherer in Wordsworth's poem be 
without the "lonely moor'"! They coalesce to one moving 
image. In the meditative imagination of the poet the poor 
contented old man becomes transfigured, and appears as a 
heavenly minister, an angel from God, sent to console the poet, 
upon whom weighed " the weary burden, and the mystery of all 
this unintelligible world." Often indeed does the meditative 
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rapture of Shelley and Wordsworth pass into a kind of mystic 
disembodiment before the face of Nature ; they are caught up 
into some third heaven, where sense-limits are confounded, and 
our poor earth-language falters " with the burden of an honour 
unto which she was not horn." What would that wonderful 
pathos of Michael be without the unfinished sheepfold, or the 
equally wonderful pathos of Margaret without the neglected 
garden, once so trim, the red stains and tufts of wool on the 
corner-stone of the cottage porch, where the sheep were now 
permitted to come, and " couch unheeded " ? 

Let us note in conclusion a few brief instances where 
Wordsworth deals with the influences of Nature, and her own 
character as manifested to him. In that loveliest of lyrics, Three 
years she grew, we have the picture of Lucy to whom Nature 
was " law and impulse," " an overseeing power to kindle or 
restrain," to whom the cloud lent state, and the willow grace, 
into whose face from the rivulets passed "beauty, born of 
murmuring sound," to whom belonged " the silence and the 
calm of mute insensate things." Remember too that beautiful 
passage in The Excursion where the old man corrects the 
wanderer's despondency by pointing him to the spear grass on 
the wall, with the dew on it, as testifying to the clear-hearted 
peace that abides in the bosom of things. 

There is that magical poem about the boy, into whose heart 
the voice of mountain torrents was borne in those intervals of 
blowing mimic hootings to the owls, under the starlight by the 
lake ; there is the dancing of the poet's heart with the daffodils, 
and that picture in Nutting, wherein "the green and mossy 
bower, deformed and sullied, patiently gave up its quiet 
being." The voices of sea, of mountain torrents, and of forests, 
are indeed the voice of Liberty, as Coleridge in the Ode, 
Wordsworth in the Sonnet, and Longfellow in the Slave's Dream 
declare. Every flower " enjoys the air it breathes," the budding 
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twigs spread out their fan " to catch the breezy air," and can we 
doubt that there is pleasure ? We ought indeed " to move 
among the shades with gentleness of heart, and with gentle 
hand touch, for there is a spirit in the woods." In all sobriety, 
is it true that what the poet saw in the Simplon Pass was " like 
the workings of one mind, features of one face, characters of 
the great Apocalypse ; " in all sobriety it is true that Nature 

can so inform 
The mind ttat is within us, so impress 
With quietness and beauty, and so feed 
With lofty thoughts, that neither evil tongues, 
Hash judgments, nor the sneers of selfish men, 
Nor greetings where no kindness is, nor all 
The dreary intercourse of daily life. 
Shall e'er prevail against us, or disturb 
Our cheerful faith, that all which we behold 
Is full of blessings. 

While with an eye made quiet by the power 
Of harmony, and the deep power of joy. 
We see into the life of things. 

Mr. R. Spence Watson then read a paper on " Wordsworth's 
relation to Science j " and Mr. W. A. Heard on " Wordsworth's 
treatment of Sound." 

Mr. Heard said : — ^' 

ME. STOPFORD BROOKE, in the interesting paper which 
he read at our meeting last /ear on the Guide, to the Lakes, 
called attention to a noteworthy passage in which, speaking of the 
songs of the birds, Wordsworth remarks : — " Their notes, when 
listened to by the side of broad still waters, or when heard in 
unison with the murmuring of mountain brooks, have the compass 
of their power enlarged accordingly. There is also an imagina- 
tive influence in the voice of the cuckoo, when that voice has 
taken possession of a deep mountain valley, very different from 
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anything -which can be excited by the same sound in a flat 
•country." These remarks illustrate a sensibility to the sounds 
of nature, and an imaginative appreciation of these sounds and 
voices, which constitute, I think, a peculiar characteristic of 
Wordsworth's poetry; and they are re-quoted here to introduce 
us to a few thoughts upon his frequent references to the utter- 
ances of nature. 

It is surprising that Wordsworth did not give us himself a 
more explicit account of this sensibility to sound, being, as it is, 
one of those elements in the poetic interpretation of nature, and 
one of those habits of mind, which he delighted to analyse. 
There is little in the Guide to the Lakes beyond the passage 
quoted which bears directly, save in the way of illustration, upon 
the subject. Yet all his poems, the sonnets, lyrics, and longer 
pieces, are rich in the associations of sound. 

The region of his inner spirit 
Teems with vital sounds. 

We cannot penetrate the secret of a poet's art ; but we may 
•with advantage examine and illustrate some special detail or 
habit of thought ; and in this case an apology is the less necessary, 
because there is such a unity of spirit in Wordsworth, that we 
cannot examine any particular constituent of his poetry without 
seeing the whole compass of his mind. / We cannot separate his 
sensibility to sound from his general philosophy of nature ; the 
one is subservient to the other, the ear revealing to us a large 
part in the secret and inward life of nature upon which that 
philosophy rests. J 

In such a subject the poet best speaks for himself; but before 
giving any illustrations, it may be serviceable to summarise 
briefly the general characteristics of Wordsworth's treatment 
of sound. 

As the basis or origin of all, we find that he had a peculiarly 
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sensitive ear. f It is not only the grander tones of the water- 
fall or the roaring storms that impress him, but he treasures 
all the tiny sounds down to the piping of the stone-chat 
or the sand-lark, and all "the milder minstrelsies of rural 
scenes." Even silence itself is no mere negation of sound, but 
a positive power, that seems at times to strain the senses, at 
times to allay and lull them. ) This capacity is instinctive and 
habitual : he does not hear sounds only under constrained 
attention, but in consequence of an unusually quick and vigilant 
sense. The ear seems never to sleep : brood as the mind will, 
the ear always has its message to report. 

There is also a great retentiveness of sound. This is only 
true to Wordsworth's general capacity of mind. All that he 
notes in nature seems to become fixed in his thoughts ; he is 
not a poet of fleeting impressions ; the impressions once con- 
veyed become permanent associations. Thus when he recalls 
the hillside or the valley, it is not only the appearance to the 
eye that revives in the memory, but the voices of nature's 
breathing life are heard in the imagination ; the music of water, 
or wind, or trees, or birds, is an inseparable part of the retro- 
spect. " The memory is a dwelling-place for all sweet sounds 
and harmonies." 

The imagination comes into play in various ways./ (1.) He 
regards the sounds of wind, and breeze, and flood, and torrent, 
and brook, as the utterance or language of a living power. 
They are not noise, but voices ; not mechanical sounds, but ex- 
pressions of nature's mighty life. Nor is it these only that utter 
her voice. (2.) The same life or power which speaks from the 
mountain or the ghyll thrills also all the creatures that dwell in 
her domain. The bleating of the lamb and the song of the birds 
seem to issue from the heart of nature, and, like the rushing 
waters or the murmuring rill, they proceed from her universal 
inspiration. (3.) There is too a sweet concord and a spon- 
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taneous harmony in these voices. Nature is not heterogeneous ; 
sound blends with sound, like the song of. the birds in unison 
with the mountain brooks, "With chiming Tweed the lint- 
whites sing in chorus." (4.) Another noticeable point is his habit 
of selecting some peculiar note or tone as interpretative of the 
landscape, and finding some key-note of the scene, as if nature put 
forth a cry as a revelation of her inmost self. (5.) Further we find 
that voice or utterance in Wordsworth's mind is almost insepar- 
able from the notion of lifey' Partly literally, partly metaphori- 
cally, he thinks of nature as full of gentle delicate music which 
only those who are most in sympathy with her can catch. We 
must not confuse this with the music of the spheres ; he is not 
thinking of the rhythmical movements of nature, but of nature 
in her abundant forms of individual life ; each flower, each tree, 
each blade of grass has a music of its own. Lastly, we must 
remember throughout, that in virtue of the harmony between 
man and nature all her various voices become in a way in- 
telligible to the heart. Of course we are familiar with Words- 
worth's belief that nature teaches men by disclosing a, spiritual 
presence, and satisfying with something more than a material 
beauty the communings of those that love her. But it is not 
the mere contemplation of nature that does this for us ; there 
is another influence ^ than that which streams through the 
eye ; as often, perhaps oftener, the utterances of nature bring 
home this spiritual power — the invisible bird, the ceaseless 
murmur of the fountain, the echoes that through the mountains 
throng. 

We may illustrate these remarks by quotations from the 
poems. We have spoken of Wordsworth as having, in a special 
degree, an organic sensibility to sound. He has given us 
himself in one of his prose essays an elaborate analysis of what 
he considers the innate faculties of a poet ; but we may turn 
with advantage to his poems for a briefer, but more telling 
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account. Speaking of his brother, whom, he ventures to call a 
silent poet, he says : 

Thou from the solitude 
Of the vast sea didst bring a watchful heart 
Still couohant, an inevitable ear, 
And an eye practised like a blind man's touch. 

The " inevitable ear " thus essential to the poet exactly 
denotes the quality of which we are speaking. He seems almost 
to catch the sound of growth : 

She listens, but she cannot hear 

The foot of horse, the voice of man ; 

The streams with softest sounds are flowing, 

The grass you almost hear it growing, 

You hear it now if e'er you can. 

With this we naturally couple two lines in the Prelude : 

Catching from tufts of grass and harebell flowers 
Their faintest whisper to the passing breeze. 

It was partly in consequence of this sensitiveness of ear, and 
partly of his avowed preference for homely detail, that he at times 
revives or retains a landscape in pur memory by the introduc- 
tion of very familiar, yet often unnoted, sounds. The Evening 
Walk gives us happy specimens of this power. Any one who 
knows the lake-sides of "Westmoreland or Cumberland will 
recognise the truth, and with all the homeliness, the power over 
the imagination of the details : 

Sweet are the sounds that mingle from afar, 
Heard by calm lakes, as peeps the folding stai-, 
Where the duck dabbles 'mid the rustling sedge, 
And feeding pike starts from the water's edge, 
Or the swan stirs the reeds, his neck and bill 
Wetting, that drip upon the water still. 

From the same poem I may be allowed to make another 
quotation, containing more imaginative force, yet still illustrative 
of the same sensibility : 
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The song of mountain-atreams, unheard by day, 
Now hardly heard, beguiles my homeward way. 
All air is, as the sleeping water, still. 
To catch the spiritual music of the hill. 

There is no doubt that in the wear and tear of life the ears 
of most of us wax grosser, and become less conscious of the 
myriad sounds of which the air is full. It was not so with 
"Wordsworth. Nature at noonday and at midnight, in repose 
as well as storm, was full of manifold tones and voices. I believe 
that in this matter, as indeed in almost all others, Wordsworth 
will be found free from exaggeration ; if we put him to the test, 
as I have done myself, we shall find that sounds, which we were 
before not conscious of, are astonishingly distinct when we stop 
to listen. That is just the point where Wordsworth is superior 
to ordinary men. He is always listening ; he not only observes 
nature ; he constantly hears nature. The landscape is, if I may 
say so, for the ear as well as for the eye ; neither in reality, 
nor in the imagination, is it a silent picture; it is a living 
presence, and full of the utterance of life. He is surely describ- 
ing himself, while he attributes to another this wondrous 
sensation : 

And when there came a pause 
Of silence such as baffled his best skill, 
Then sometimes in that silence, while, he himr/ 
Listening, a gentle shock of mild surprise 
Has carried far into his heart the voice 
Of mountain torrents. 

He is so habitually conscious of the voices and sounds of 
nature that at will he can turn to them, and by one stroke or 
touch keep before us the occasion and scene of the poem. 
By a little detail of sound he brings us back from the regions 
of reverie, and detains us upon earth. In the memorial lines 
upon Collins the mind is dramatically arrested by this one touch : 

How calm, how still, the only sound 
The dripping of the oar suspended. 
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Thus are we stopped and recalled to the real scene, as we seem 
floating away in the pensiveness of the evening twilight. 

Wordsworth might almost be called the poet of the waters. 
From boyhood the sounding cataract haunted him like a passion. 
Last winter's storm, which laid low the Fraternal Four of 
Borrowdale, gives a pathetic interest to the lines where he 
describes how he delighted 

in mute repose 
To lie and listen to the mountain flood 
Murmuring from Glaramara's inmost caves. 

With that truth to nature which makes his poems so com- 
posed in tone, and so full of a reserve of strength, he does not 
thrust the waterfall upon us ; there is no accumulation of detail. 
As in nature, so in his poem, the waterfall is only to be heard 
by the listening ear ; but to the listening ear a magical power 
makes the plashing of the waters ceaselessly distinct. Through- 
out and underneath all other details and all the musings of his 
mind we seem to hear through the poem 

The fall of water that doth make 
A murmur near the silent lake. 

The sound of waters does indeed, as he tells us, literally haunt 

him. The Derwent 

loved 
To blend his murmurs with my nurse's song. 
And from his alder shades and rocky falls, 
And from his fords and shallows, sent a voice 
That flowed along my dreams. 

In distant cities he represents the power as felt, and far 
away at sea. 

Oft in the piping shrouds had Leonard heard 
The tones of waterfalls and inland sounds 
Of caves and trees. 

It was the ceaseless voicefulness of the stream that impressed 
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his mind with the notion of the continuous life of a river, and 
led him to give it a kind of spiritual personality : 

It seems the Eternal Spirit is clothed in thee 
With purer robes than those of flesh and blood. 

The river that sweeps so softly by him on the plain is the 
same that is still murmuring at its mountain source, and is 
conscious of life and identity : 

Mountain rivers, where they creep 
Along a channel, smooth and deep,- 
To their own far-off murmurs listening. 

There are two remarkable instances in The Prelude showing 
how the associations of sound remained fixed in his memory, and 
combined with the imagery of a scene to form an extraordinarily 
vital reproduction of the past. Many will remember the 
passage in the twelfth book in which he recounts how he went 
in his school-days, at the beginning of a memorable Christmas 
holiday, to a crag that ascends from the meeting-place of two 
highways to watch for the palfreys descending from Kirkstone 
to take him and his brothers home. A few days afterwards his 
father died, and the contrast between the expectation of the 
holiday and the bereavement that so shortly came, made this 
moment immortal in his memory. He recalls the scene, but 
note how he blends the sounds with the sights : 

And afterwards, the wind and sleety rain, 
And all the business of the elements. 
The single sheep, and the one blasted tree, 
And the bleak music /mm that old stone wall, 
The noise of wood and water, and the mist. 

All these were kindred spectacles and sounds 
To which I oft repaired. 

So when he records a school-boy visit to the ruins of Furness 
Abbey, the particular moment becomes permanent in the 
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memory, chiefly in consequence of the magic song of an unseen 
wren, singing to herself in the lonely pile. Here we have to 
notice not only the song of the bird, but the subsidiary sounds- 
of rain and wind, that atir the memory so long, and are so 
accurately preserved : 

That single wren 
Whicli one day aang so sweetly in tlie nave 
Of the old church, that — though from recent showers 
The earth was comfortless, and touched by faint 
Internal breezes, sobbings of the place, 
And respirations, from the roofless walls 
The shuddering ivy dripped large drops, — yet still 
So sweetly 'mid the gloom the invisible bird 
Sang to herself, that there I could have made 
My dwelling-place, and lived for ever there 
To hear such music. 

When we proceed to what I may term the poetic inter- 
pretation of sound, we must pause for a moment to consider 
an habitual characteristic of Wordsworth's use of the imagi- 
nation. The imagination is not arbitrarily exercised. There is 
a notable robustness and sanity, in virtue of which, though he 
casts the visionary gleam, he never obscures the real and 
obvious nature of things. He discerns in this world a spiritual- 
life, and yet be retains its material identity. The primrose by the 
river's brim is something more than a yellow primrose, yet this 
spiritual addition is not a negation of the commonplace aspect 
of the flower. This combination of a fidelity to nature worthy 
of a naturalist, with a spiritual transfiguration, seems to constitute 
the uniqueness of Wordsworth's imaginative power. We find 
the same power evincing itself in his interpretation of nature's 
voices. Always keeping the true character of the sound before us,, 
he yet finds in it something more than an unintelligible voice. 
Yet this voice is no mere echo of human emotions. It has a mean- 
ing, but it is not a mere reflection of human moods. We hear 
elsewhere of the mountains bursting forth into singing. If this 
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is not merely a poetic figure, it proceeds from the subordination 
of nature to man, so ttat, having no domain of its own, it only 
reflects, like a cheerful home, the joy of the human inmates. 
Wordsworth's is a very different conception, — we are not con- 
cerned with defending, but only with stating it. He does not 
destroy the identity and independence of nature. Nature has 
a strong, real, unassailable life of her own. Yet man and 
nature do not stand entirely apart; there is a wedding, a 
blending, a sacred union of their might; both have certain 
inherent and indestructible qualities of their own, but these 
are in harmony with each other, and thus it is that nature has 
an utterance for man. 

We have spoken of the notion of the mountains bursting 
forth into singing. Let us compare with this a passage from 
The Excursion, where he is speaking of the awful voices of the 
lofty Brethren of the Langdales : 

And -well these lofty Brethren bear their part 
In the wild concert — chiefly when the storm 
Rides high : then all the upper air they fill 
With roaring sound that ceases not to flow 
Like smoke — along the level of the blast 
In mighty current. 

The wild sound of the mountains is like the mist that creeps 
and shifts and variously blends and dissevers upon their lofty 
sides. Here we have a true rendering of the infinite tones of 
the hills in wind and storm, and yet they are something more 
than roar and noise ; they are the utterance of a living power, 
though it is not clothed in flesh and blood. It is no Orpheus,, 
but the mountains themselves that speak. Still less is it 
merely the caprice of man fantastically producing speech from 
brute and silent earth. 

This combination of literal fact and imaginative interpretation 
is noticeable in another very familiar passage from The Prelude, 
the famous skating scene : 

D 
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"With the dia 
Smitten, the precipices rang aloud, 
The leafless trees and every icy crag 
Tinkled like iron : while far distant hills 
Into the tumult sent an alien sound 
Of melancholy. 

This is true realism : nature is not inanimate, nor entirely 
external to man : the instinct to find in her some correspondence 
with the human soul is universal. The Pagan world felt the 
necessity, and satisfied the craving by a prolific creation of 
guardian deities and nymphs. With this religion of Paganism 
Wordsworth had unquestionable sympathy, but he had absolutely 
no patience with the artifices of a later age, which endeavoured 
in its unspiritual way to represent the correspondence between 
man and nature under the hollow forms of Dryads in which it 
did not believe. There is indeed a spiritual music in nature, 
but it issues from nature's genuine forms of life, — the hill, and 
wood, and water. So Wordsworth does not speak of nature as 
a harp ; but with realism and spirituality combined he tells us 
of 

The pointed crags 
That into music touch the passing wind. 

And again we have a similar blending of fact and imagination : 

When is the Orphean lyre or Druid harp 
To accompany the verse ? The mountain blast 
Shall be our hand of Music ; he shall sound 
The rocks and quivering trees and billowy lake. 
And search the fibres of the caves. 

Another characteristic of Wordsworth's is that he sees 
nature as one living power, in which nothing is isolated and 
unconnected. In nature, as he says, everything is distinct, yet 
nothing is defined into absolute independent singleness. This 
is true also of the voices of nature ; they are distinct, yet they 
are not dissonant, but form a concord of sounds, a blending 
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music of hill and waterfall and pine-tree. Deep answers unto 
deep ; the creatures, permeated by one influence, call each to 
the other ; the busy sounds of the air are linked in a single 
harmony : 

The stream, so ardent in its course before. 
Sent forth such sallies of glad sound, that all 
Which I till then had heard appeared the voice 
Of common pleasure : beast and bird, the lamb. 
The shepherd's dog, the linnet and the thrush. 
Vied with this waterfall, and made a song 
Which, while I listened, seemed like the wild growth, 
Or like some natural produce of the air 
That could not cease, to be. 

Nature being thrilled with one and the same life, one inspiration 
fills her manifold voices, and produces a majestic unison : 

Loud is the Vale ! — the Voice is up 

With which she speaks when storms are gone, 

A mighty unison of streams ! 

Of all her Voices, One ! 

This sympathy diffused throughout nature is sometimes 
revealed to us, as in the above instances, by the blending of 
numerous voices in one harmony or unison. At other times, 
and indeed oftener, the poet detects some single tone or cry, so 
appropriate to the landscape, so much in keeping with its mood 
and character, that it seems to disclose nature's inward life. 
Wordsworth in nothing shows truer poetic power than in the 
discernment with which he selects some single object as a centre 
for the imagination. He dispenses with detail, and places but 
little material before our imaginations, yet that material is of 
such a kind that when we dwell upon it, the whole scene is 
revealed ! As in 

What 's Yarrow but a river bare 
That flows the dark hill under, 

we have the minimum of detail, but detail pregnant with 
imaginative life; so we find the same penetrativeness in the 
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selection of some single sound or cry which gives a unity to the 
scene. He finds in the voice of a bird or the bleating of a lamb 
this unity and revealing power : 

The bleating of the lamb, I heard, sent forth 
As if it were the mountain's voice ; 
As if the visible mountain made the cry : 
The plaintive spirit of the solitude. 

In the following passage also, though other sounds are heard, 
it is the voice of the solitary raven that gives us the true note 
of the night scene in all its solemnity : 

The whispering Air 
Sends inspiration from the shadowy heights 
And blind recesses of the caverned rocks : 
The little rills and waters numberless, 
Inaudible by daylight, blend their notes 
With the loud streams : and often at the hour 
"When issue forth the first pale stars, is heard 
One voice — the solitary raven, 
An iron knell. 

Notice again how he carries into our hearts the very person- 
ality of nature's solitary recesses by a lonely sound : 

There sometimes doth a leaping fish 
Send through the tarn a lonely cheer : 
The crags repeat the raven's croak 
In symphony austere. 

It would be difficult to find a passage which reveals so much 
to the imagination, by such slight materials; nothing could 
more perfectly express the solitude of this mountain tarn. 

This potency of sound is specially distinct in the songs of 
the birds, and becomes a mysterious fascination when the bird 
is unseen. Wordsworth prefers not to localise sound. "What 
indeed seems to charm him most in the sounds of nature is 
that they are dissociated from place or bound, and blend 
mysteriously with the beauty of the landscape. When the 
birds are singing, their joy seems to proceed from the 
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general life of nature ; it is not the utterance of an individual 
thing, or the music of one grove or covert, it is the voice of 
nature itself. The linnet is a life, a presence like the air, the 
presiding spirit of the May, its song the voice of nature's glad- 
ness. In the poem To the Cuckoo this conception finds a still 
more emphatic expression : 

Thrice welcome, darling of tlie Spring : 

Even yet thou art to me 
No bird, but an invisible thing, 

A voice, a mystery. 

In the lines upon the Stock-dove there is the same notion 
of diffusion of sound from a source not seen, lines to which 
the poet has appended his own comment : 

His voice was buried among trees, 
Yet to be come at by the breeze. 

But in the poem on the Cuckoo there is a still greater 
spiritual power in the song of the bird. Not only does the 
bird seem devoid of corporeal existence, but the material 
world itself becomes spiritualised by the voice as it passes from 
hill to hill, now far, now near : 

blessed bird, the earth we pace 

Again appears to be 
An unsubstantial fairy place 

That is fit home for thee. 

The gross and visible frame of things 
Relinquishes its hold upon the sense, 
Yea almost on the mind itself, and seems 
All unsubstantialized. 

The voice of man may also in the same way become almost a 
part of nature, working a human sweetness into the landscape. 
In The Solita/nj Reaper we feel the song to be the very soul of 
the valley : it transfuses the^ whole scene ; it makes a new 
atmosphere, inseparable from the vale : 
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listen, for the vale profound 
Is overflowing with the sound, — 

The maiden sang 
As if her song could have no ending. 

The same idea underlies the familiar poem, What, you are 
stepping westward ? where the evening greeting, as it falls from 
human lips, blends with lake, and air, and light, and sky. 

In these instances the voice of man is practically impersonal, 
and the singer and the speaker are unconsciously parts of nature. 
But when self-consciousness and self-will come into play, the 
voice of man may disturb the harmonies of nature and produce 
a discord : man's querulousness is a jarring note : 

No more shall grief of mine the season wrong. 

We all know the development of the human mind in contact 
with nature as Wordsworth conceived it : there is first the in- 
stinctive, sensual, unreflective, irrepressible delight ; then a period 
of self-consciousness and self-centred aims, in which nature seems 
more at distance from us ; lastly, a new contact and harmony 
between man and nature, human experience attuning our ears. 

The soothing thoughts that spring 
Out of human suffering 

bringing a chastened, but more spiritual, delight in the life 
and utterances of nature. Moral life quickens within us a 
spiritual sense, so that we are more and more enabled to catch 
the harmonies of nature in proportion as we are truer men. 
Literally, and as a physical fact, he believed that a finer organ 
than the ear, or even the ear, if we diligently trained it, 
could catch a music in what we now deem the voiceless move- 
ments of nature ; but he delighted to use this notion as an 
expression of a closer spiritual contact between nature and man. 
The charm of the flower is something more penetrating than 
the mere delight of the eye : the flowers have an utterance for 
us, and their beauty and fragrance conspire into a harmony : 
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Flowers themselves, whate'er their hue, 
With all their fragrance, all their glistening, 
Call to the heart for inward listening. 

And again : 

While flower-breathed incense to the skies 
Is wafted in mute harmonies. 

So the mysterious influence of the mountains is a kind of 

harmony, a ceaseless language to be understood by a spiritual 

ear : nature's laws have gifted them with a power to yield 

music of finer frame : 

A harmony. 
So do I call it, though it be the hand 
Of silence, though there be no voice : the clouds, 
The mists, the shadows, light of golden suns, 
Motions of moonlight, all come thither — touch 
And have an answer — thither come and shape 
A language not unwelcome to sick hearts 
And idle spirits. 

With this we would compare a subtle line in which he com- 
bines the language of two senses : 

A soft eye-music of slow waving boughs, 
Powerful almost as vocal harmony. 

Nature thus speaks to our minds, but her sounds and music 

also affect body as well as soul. Wordsworth does not separate 

the physical and the spiritual : nothing is solely physical in its 

effect, everything has a spiritual result. This combination of 

physical and spiritual teaching in nature is the idea embodied 

in the well-known poem, Three years she grew in sun and shoioer. 

One stanza is specially apposite : 

And she shall lean her ear 
In many a secret place. 
Where rivulets dance their wayward round. 
And beauty born of murmuring sound 
Shall pass into her face. 

This is not only true poetry, but it has a Platonic felicitousness 
of language as the expression of a philosophy. 
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In The Prelude we have a still more convincing testimony to 

the influence, primarily physical, but also and inevitably spiritual, 

of the music of nature ; a portion of the passage has already 

been quoted : 

For this, didst thou, 
Derwent, winding among grassy holms 
When I was looking on, a babe in arms, 
Make ceaseless music that composed my thoughts 
To more than infant softness, giving me, 
Amid the fretful dwellings of mankind, 
A foretaste, a dim earnest of the calm 
That Nature breathes among the hills and groves. 

It is hardly necessary, however, to multiply instances of 
Wordsworth's belief in the educating influences of nature, or in 
particular, of the beneficent and soothing power of her harmony. 

It is no matter for surprise that he brings to other sub- 
jects the mood and language of a listener. Combining with 
the voices of nature he hears the still sad music of humanity, 
but, thanks to the tranquillity which the love of nature has 
instilled into his spirit, it is a music no longer harsh nor 
grating, though of ample power to chasten and subdue. In the 
seclusion of a mountain home the tones of strife are mitigated, 
and that which seems a dissonant clamour to those who are in 
the thick of the fight, is softened as it passes through the atmos- 
phere of a life in communion with nature, into a sad, yet not 
inharmonious music. The same metaphorical language is else- 
where to be found, notably in two famous passages of The 
Excursion. To the ear of faith the universe resounds with 
hidden murmurs, like the hollow shell, which, to the ear of the 
curious child, betrays, by its sonorous cadences, mysterious union 
with its native sea. In the second passage we have a metaphor 
which has recently become more familiar, when he tells us how 
old age gives us 

Fresh power to commune with the invisible world, 
And hear the mighty stream of tendency. 
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Uttering, for elevation of our thought, 
A clear sonorous voice, inaudible 
To the vast multitude. 

Wordsworth has written some stanzas upon the power of 
sound, but his admirers are perhaps not so anxious to make 
mention of these. What he has to tell us is not to be found 
there, but in fragments, touches, passing intimations, which 
not only reveal his thought, but are themselves a sweet aerial 
music like the music of his own hills. I cannot conclude better 
than with the true note sounded at his grave in Mr. Matthew 
Arnold's Memorial Verses : 

Keep fresh the grass upon hia grave, 
O Rotha, with thy living wave ! 
Sing him thy best ! for few or none 
Hears thy voice right, now he is gone. 



The President then stated that the Eev. Alfred Ainger would 
read a paper on " Wordsworth and Charles Lamb." Mr. Ainger 
said : — 

IN the Edinburgh Review of November 1814 appeared Jeffrey's 
famous notice of The Excursion, beginning with words that 
have since become almost monumental : " This will never do." 
But it is less generally known that in the corresponding number 
•of the Quarterly (October 1814) appeared a review of the same 
poem by Charles Lamb, which may well be taken as a happy 
instance of a bane being found in company with its antidote, 
like that botanical superstition of our childhood, the nettle and 
the dock leaf 

Professor Knight has given us, in an appendix to the last 
volume of his excellent edition, the principal letters of Lamb 
to Wordsworth that contain critical remarks on his poetry, 
•especially on The Excursion ; but he has not given any extracts 
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from this Qvartmiy article, and it has occurred to me that a very- 
brief account of it might be interesting to the Society, because, 
as far as I have observed, it is less known even to lovers of 
Charles Lamb than most of his other critical papers. 

There is one special reason, however, why the review of 
necessity does not rank with Lamb's best criticism. Just before 
its appearance in print. Lamb writes to Wordsworth apologeti- 
cally on the subject, claiming indulgence on the ground that it 
was the first review he had ever written. " I hope," he says, 
" you will see goodwill in the thing. I had a difficulty to per- 
form not to make it all panegyric ; I have attempted to personate 
a mere stranger to you, perhaps with too much strangeness. 
But you must bear that in mind when you read it, and not 
think that I am, in mind, distant from you or your poem, but 
that both are close to me, among the nearest of persons and 
things." "But,'' he concludes, "it must speak for itself, if 
Gifford and his crew do not put words in its mouth, which I 
expect. Farewell. Love to all. Mary keeps very bad." 

The ominous hint that Giflford might put words into Lamb's 
mouth that he had never spoken was only too literally to be 
fulfilled. Immediately after the appearance of the Quarterly, 
Lamb writes again to his friend, this time in dismay : " I told 
you my review was a very imperfect one. But- what you will 
see in the Quarterly is a spurious one, which Mr. Baviad Gifford 
has palmed upon it for mine. I never felt more vexed in my 
life than when I read it. I canriot give you an idea of what he 
has done to it, out of spite at me, because he once suffered me 
to be called a lunatic in his Review. The language he has altered 
throughout. Whatever inadequateness it had to its subject, it 
was, in point of composition, the prettiest piece of prose I ever 
writ ; and so my sister (to whom alone I read the MS.) said. 
That charm, if it had any, is all gone : more than a third of the 
substance is cut away, and that not all from one place, but 
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passim, so as to make utter nonsense. Every warm expression 
is changed for a nasty cold one." 

Lamb goes on to explain at some length the changes and 
omissions which Gifford had effected in his paper, and adds :• 
"I regret only that I did not keep a copy." All readers 
of the letter, and of the review itself, will share this regret. 
The loss of the best piece of prose that Lamb had up to that 
time produced — seeing that the essays on Hogarth and on 
Shakespeare's Tragedies were already written — is indeed one of 
the calamities of literature. And even a cursory glance at 
Lamb's review confirms his account of what had happened. 
There is very little in it in respect of style to disclose its- 
authorship. The thought — or rather the feeling — that pervades 
it is such as could have been shown by no man of letters of that 
date except Lamb, and in this respect the review is certainly 
characteristic ; but of the curiosa felicitas of words which marks 
Lamb's prose when not tampered with by editors, it is signi- 
ficantly empty. 

And this circumstance, no doubt, has tended to exclude the 
review from most surveys or histories of Wordsworthian criti- 
cism. Moreover, as Mr. Arnold has reminded us, Wordsworth 
has been fortunate in his eulogists. Most of those who have 
praised him have praised him well. Much has been written in 
the last twenty years of signal value in the appreciation and 
analysis of Wordsworth. Trained metaphysicians have de- 
lighted to pluck out the heart of his mystery, and to explain 
his unique message to the world. But all the more for that 
reason we should be thankful to one who, seventy years ago, 
could at once recognise the value of Wordsworth's message^ 
while the world was still unworthy of it. For six years from 
that year (1814) of its publication. Bishop Wordsworth reminds 
us the English public was content with a single edition of The 
Excursion, consisting of only 500 copies. As late as 1827 
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another edition of 500 copies "satisfied the popular demand 
for seven years." All honour then to one who could feel 
its value, as Lamb felt it, when, as regarded the authoritative 
critical powers of that day, he stood almost alone. I say 
"feel its value," and no true Words worthian will demur to 
the expression, seeing how large a share the heart bears in our 
judgments of this poet. For reasons we have seen, there is 
little of Lamb's distinctive charm of style in his paper; 
and he was neither a moral philosopher nor a trained analyst, 
and we need not look for profound thought. Much of his praise 
may seem commonplace compared with that of a succeeding 
generation. It is the timeliness of his appreciation that should 
win our gratitude. 

Listen to this passage, for instance : " To a mind constituted 
like that of Mr. Wordsworth, the stream, the torrent, and the 
stirring leaf seem not merely to suggest associations of deity, 
but to be a kind of speaking communication with it. He walks 
through every forest as through some Dodona ; and every bird 
that flits among the leaves, like that miraculous one in Tasso, 
but in language more ' piercing ' (GifFord altered this word into 
intelligent), reveals to him far higher love-lays. In his poetry 
nothing in Nature is dead. Motion is synonymous with life. 
' Beside yon spring,' says the Wanderer, speaking of a deserted 
well, from which in former times a poor woman who died heart- 
broken had been used to dispense refreshment to the thirsty 
traveller : — 

. . . Beside yon spring I stood 
And eyed its waters, till we seemed to feel 
One sadness, they and I. For them a bond 
Of brotherhood is broken ; time has been 
When every day the touch of human hand 
Dislodged the natural sleep that binds them up 
In mortal stillness. 

To such a mind, we say — call it strength or weakness — if weak- 
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ness, assuredly a fortunate one — the visible and audible things of 
creation present, not dim symbols or curious emblems — which 
they have done at all times to those who have been gifted with 
the poetic faculty — but revelations and quick insights into the 
life within us, the pledge of immortality." 

This passage, beautiful as it stands, was one of those which 
Lamb, in a letter to Wordsworth, bitterly complains of as having 
been mangled by editor Gifford, who had cut down "more 
piercing than any articulate sounds " into the tame and mean- 
ingless " more intelligent." But still we are able throughout to 
find sentences and phrases which are, in their essence. Lamb, 
and not Gilford ; as when he says, " In him [Wordsworth] faith, 
in friendly alliance and conjunction with the religion of his 
country, appears to have grown up, fostered by meditation and 
lonely communions with Nature — an internal principle of lofty 
consciousness, which stamps upon his opinions and sentiments 
(we were almost going to say) the character of an expanded and 
generous Quakerism." Again, take his remark on the fourth book 
{Despondency corrected), which he ranks as the noblest portion of 
the poem, that its versification " is so involved in the poetry 
that we can hardly mention it as a distinct excellence." " The 
general tendency of the argument," he goes on to say, " is to abate 
the pride of the calculating understanding, and to reinstate the 
imagination and the affections in those seats from which modern 
philosophy has laboured but too successfully to expel them." 
Again, here is a sentence with which we may be sure Gifford 
had little or nothing to do. It is Lamb's passing comment on 
the attitude of the village priest, in the fifth and following 
books, telling the simple story of those who slept in the Church- 
yard among the Mountains. I hope I may be forgiven if I first 
quote the corresponding comment of Jeffrey, from the Hdin- 
hurgh : " The sixth book " {The Churchyard among the Mountains), 
" contains a choice obituary, or characteristic account of several 
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of the persons who lie buried before this group of moralisers : 
an unsuccessful lover, who finds consolation in natural history — 
a miner, who worked on for twenty years in despite of universal 
ridicule, and at last found the vein he had expected — two 
political enemies, reconciled in old age to each other — an old 
female miser — a seduced damsel — and two widowers, one who 
devoted himself to the education of his daughters, and one who 
married a prudent middle-aged woman to take care of them." 
Let us hear Charles Lamb's comment upon the same book, with 
the matter or manner of which we at least are sure that Gifford 
had not meddled : " In the resolution of these doubts, the priest 
•enters upon a most affecting and singular strain of narration, 
derived from the graves around him. Pointing to hillock after 
hillock, he gives short histories of their tenants, disclosing their 
humble virtues, and touching with tender hand upon their 
frailties. Nothing can be conceived finer than the manner of 
introducing these tales. With heaven above his head, and the 
mouldering turf at his feet — standing betwixt life and death — 
he seems to maintain that spiritual relation which he bore to 
his living flock, in its undiminished strength, even with their 
ashes, and to be in his proper cure, or diocese, among the dead ;" — 
a sentence, I think you will agree with me, worthy in nobility 
■of thought and rhythm of Sir Thomas Browne. 

I have only time to indicate by a few detached sentences how 
much that has become by reiteration almost the commonplace 
of Wordsworthian criticism was first spoken by Lamb — as it 
were in prophetic anticipation of that counter-criticism which The 
Excursion, above all Wordsworth's poems, was destined to call 
forth. How admirably said is the following, where Lamb, after 
noting that Wordsworth's popularity is endangered by the very 
" boldness and originality of his genius," adds : " The times are 
past when a poet could securely follow the direction of his own 
mind into whatever tracts it might lead. A writer who would 
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be popular, must timidly coast the shore of prescribed sentiment 
and sympathy. He must have just as much more of the 
imaginative faculty than his readers as will serve to keep their 
apprehensions from stagnating, but not so much as to alarm 
their jealousy. He must not think or feel too deeply. If he 
has had the fortune to be bred in the midst of the most 
magnificent objects of creation, he must not have given away 
his heart to them ; or, if he have, he must conceal his love, or 
not carry his expressions of it beyond that point of rapture 
which the occasional tourist thinks it not overstepping decorum 
to betray, or the limit which that gentlemanly spy upon Nature, 
the picturesque traveller, has vouchsafed to countenance. He 
must do this, or be content to be thought an enthusiast." He 
anticipates, moreover, the now common objection that the poet 
puts into the hearts'and mouths of unlettered peasants thoughts 
and words unsuited to their humble capacities, and says finely 
that if the poet " has detected, or imagines he has detected, 
through the cloudy medium of their unlettered discourse, 
thoughts and apprehensions not vulgar, traits of patience and 
constancy, love unwearied, and heroic endurance, . . he will 
be deemed a man of perverted genius by the philanthropist, 
who, conceiving of the peasantry of his country only as objects 
of a pecuniary sympathy, starts at finding them elevated to a 
level of humanity with himself, having their own loves, enmities, 
cravings, aspirations, as much beyond his faculty to believe as 
his beneficence to supply." 

And lastly, Lamb disposes for ever of the critics who confuse 
poetry "having children for its subject" with poetry that is 
" childish," and who, " having themselves, perhaps, never been 
children, never having possessed the tenderness and docility of 
that age, know not what the soul of a child is — how appre- 
hensive ! how imaginative ! how religious !" 

In almost all the main issues, then, that so long separated, 
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and, alas ! still separate the reasonable lover of Wordsworth 
from those who sit in the seat of the scorn er, Charles Lamb- 
shows himself here, as in so many other fields of literature, 
almost unique in critical discernment. He was no partisan ; he 
never writes as one holding a brief He had the liveliest sense 
of Wordsworth's deficiencies and limitations. He is none of 
those "fervent Wordsworthians " against whom Mr. Arnold 
has told us we must " be on our guard " (a class, I venture to 
hope, not quite so large as Mr. Arnold would have us believe),, 
who will have Wordsworth admired all round, or not at all. 
Lamb ventures to pick and choose, and to discriminate, even 
when he writes to the poet himself. And he can read and 
criticise on occasion without enthusiasm, and even with his own 
matchless humour. While he declares (may we not without 
presumption add, with what justice 1) of the verse : 

And thou that didst appear so fair 

To fond imagination, 
Dost rival in the light of day 

Her delicate creation, 

that " no lovelier stanza, I think, can be found in the wide world 
of poetry," he is not afraid to say bluntly that even the Poet's 
Epitaph is disfigured by the common satire upon parsons and 
lawyers at the beginning. 

I do not think it would be a bad day's work for the Words- 
worth Society to print side by side these two essays of Jeff'rey 
and Lamb that appeared in the two leading critical authorities 
of the time almost in the same week, when The Excursion was 
first submitted to the judgment of the world. It might be 
called, after Mrs. Barbauld's famous story, Eijcs and No Eyes, 
but under whatever name, it could not fail to teach many lessons, 
both of encouragement and warning. There is an unpublished 
comment of Lamb's in the matter of another poet, George 
Wither, with which I may fitly close this paper. When an 
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early copy of an edition of Wither's poems, with manuscript 
notes of Dr. Nott's, was submitted to Lamb for his further 
suggestion and criticism, he found that Dr. Nott had written 
against Wither's satire On Ambition the words — " A very dull 
essay indeed." Upon which Lamb retorts : — 

" Why double-dull it with thy dull commentary 1 Have you 
nothing to cry out but ' very dull,' ' a little better,' ' this has 
some spirit,' ' this is prosaic '? Foh ! 

" If the sun of Wither withdraw a while, clamour not for joy. 
Owl — it will out again, and blear thy envious eyes." 

If this is true of the " sun of Wither," how much more need is 
there to repeat the warning for tljiose who have only eyes for the 
clouds that now and again steal across the sun of Wordsworth ! 

Professor Knight said : — 

Before the Dean of Salisbury concludes our proceedings by 
moving a vote of thanks to His Grace the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, I may read you one or two extracts from those letters 
of Wordsworth to Walter Savage Lander, already referred to. 
One of the extracts may have special interest, from its bearing 
upon a remark made by our President in his address to-day. 



' ' Kydal Moukt, near Ambleside, 
Septr. Zd, 1821. 

" My dear Sir, ^ 

We live here somewhat singularly circumstanced — in soli- 
tude during nearly nine months of the year, and for the 
rest in a round of engagements. I have nobody near me 
who reads Latin, so that I can only speak of your Essay from 
recollection. You will not perhaps be surprised when I state 
that I differ from you in opinion as to the propriety of the Latin 
language being employed by Moderns for works of taste and 

E 
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imagination. Miserable would have been the lot of Dante, 
Ariosto, and Petrarch if they had preferred the Latin to their 
Mother tongue (there is, by the by, a Latin translation of Dante 
which you do not seem to know), and what could Milton, who 
was surely no mean Master of the Latin tongue, have made of 
his Paradise Lost had that vehicle been employed instead of the 
language of the Thames and Severn ! Should we even admit 
that all modern dialects are comparatively changeable, and 
therefore limited in their efi&cacy, may not the sentiment which 
Milton so pleasingly expresses when he says he is content to be 
read in his native Isle only, be extended to durability, and is it 
not more desirable to be read with affection and pride, and 
familiarly for five hundred years, by all orders of minds, and all 
ranks of people, in your native tongue, than only by a few 
scattered Scholars for the space [of] three thousand. 

" It is high time I should thank you for the honourable 
mention you have made of me. It could not but be grateful to 
me to be praised by a Poet who has written verses of which 
I would rather have been the Author, than of any produced in 
our time — what I now write to you, I have frequently said to 
many. 

I remain, my dr. Sir, 

Sincerely yours, 

(Signed) Wm. Wordsworth." 



"Rydal Mount, January 21, 1824. 



" My dear Sir, 



You have condescended to minute criticism upon the 
Laodamia. I concur witli you in the first stanza, and had 
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several times attempted to alter it upon j'our grounds; 
I cannot, however, accede to your objection to the " second 
birth" merely because the expression, has been degraded 
by Conventiclers. I certainly meant nothing more by it than 
the "eadem cura," and the "largior sether," etc., of Virgil's 
6 th j3Enead. All religions owe their origin or acceptation to 
the wish of the human heart to supply in another state of 
existence the deficiencies of this, and to carry still nearer to 
perfection what we admire in our present condition, so that ther£ 
must be many modes of expression arising out of this coincid- 
ence, or rather identity of feeling common to all Mythologies ; 
and under this observation I should shelter the phrase from 
your censure — ^but I may be wrong in the particular case, 
tho' certainly not in the general principle. This leads to a 
remark in your last — ' that you are disgusted with all books 
that treat of religion.' I am afraid it is a bad sign in me, 
that I have little relish for any other. Even in poetry, it 
is the imaginative only, viz. : that which is conversant 
or turns upon Infinity, that powerfully affects me. Perhaps I 
ought to explain : I mean to say, that unless in those passages 
where things are lost in each other and limits vanish, and 
aspirations are raised, I read with something too much like 
indifference; but all great Poets are in this view power- 
ful Religionists, and therefore among many literary plea- 
sures lost, I have not yet to lament over that of Verse as 
departed." 

The Dean of Salisbury then said : — 

I have a resolution to move, but I require no seconder, for I 
am sure all present will second me. It is that we tender our 
best thanks to the Archbishop of Canterbury for having granted 
us the use of the Library of Lambeth. Those who remember the 
allusion to "Lambeth's venerable towers" in the stanzas addressed 
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to his brother by the Poet, need hardly be reminded that the 
Poet, when his brother was Rector of Lambeth, was probably an 
honoured guest within these walls. He has been an honoured 
guest again to-day. When it was known that the successor of 
Archbishop Tait was the Bishop of Truro, all who knew him 
felt that in the new Primate we were sure of a true divine, a ripe 
scholar, and a friend to all that elevates or purifies. We thank 
him for the welcome he has given us to-day. We have had 
also another felicity. We have been presided over by a poet, 
a critic, a man of the widest sympathy. Yet if I may venture 
to do so, I must take exception to one passage in the American 
Minister's admirable address. He spoke of Wordsworth's poetry 
as a Grande Chartreuse, wherein the select few would find a 
choice retreat. This is true. But I would remind him that 
Wordsworth has given a poetry to common life, and I trust 
that in the future he will be the poet of the many as well as of 
the few. I would confute the American Minister with the 
passage from an American poet known to him, the poet 
Lowell — 

Never did poesy appear 
So full of heaven to me, as when 
I saw how it would pierce through pride and fear 
To the lives of coarsest men. 

It may be glorious to write 
Thoughts that shaU glad the two or three 
High souls, like those far stars that come in sight 
Once in a century ; 

But better far it is to speak 
One simple word, which now and then 
Shall waken their free nature in the weak 
And friendless sons of men ; 

To write some earnest verse or line, 
Which, seeking not the praise of art, 
Shall make a clearer faith and manhood shine 
In the untutored heart. 
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He who doth this, in verse or prose, 
May be forgotten in his day, 
But surely shall be crowned at last with those 
Who live and speak for aye. 

This high distinction, this combination of two qualities, 
belongs, I venture to think, to Wordsworth. 

Mr. Lowell then closed the proceedings by intimating that 
the next meeting of the Society would be held in London in 
1885, at a date to be afterwards announced. 
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LETTERS 



WORDSWOETH 



JOHN KENYON. 



John Kenyon — Wordsworth's friend and correspondent, to 
whom the following sixteen letters were addressed — was the 
second cousin of Mrs. Barrett Browning; and to him Mrs. 
Browning dedicated the first edition oi Aurma Leigh, in 1856. 

That dedication, and the following extract from a letter of 
Mr. Browning, will be interesting from their references both to 
Kenyon and to others. 

I may add a sentence from Miss Wordsworth's unpublished 
Journal of the Tour on the Continent, in 1820, with her brother 
and others: — " Schaefhausen, Aug. 1. — The landlord very 
talkative and amusing; though I comprehended little except 
his encomium on our friend Mr. Kenyon." — Ed. 



"19 Warwick Ckescbnt, W., 
Jan. 10, 1884. 

" My dear Mr. Knight, 

" With respect to the information you desire about Mr. Kenyon, 
all that I do ' know of him, better than anybody,' perhaps, is his 
great goodness to myself. Singularly little respecting his early 
life came to my knowledge. He was the cousin of Mr. Barrett, 
second cousin therefore to my wife, to whom he was ever deeply 
attached. I first met him at a dinner of Serjt. Talfourd's, after 
which he drew his chair by mine, and inquired whether my Father 
had been his old schoolfellow and friend at Cheshunt : adding that, 
in a poem just printed, he had been commemorating their play- 
ground fights, armed with sword and shield, as Achilles and 
Hector, some half-century before. On telling this to my Father 
at breakfast next morning, he at once, with a pencil, sketched me 
the boy's handsome face — still distinguishable in the elderly 
gentleman's I had made acquaintance with : Mr. Kenyon at once 
resumed his own with my Father, and became my fast friend : 
hence my introduction to Miss Barrett. He was one of the best 
of human beings, with a general sympathy for excellence of every 
kind. He enjoyed the friendship of Wordsworth, ofSouthey, of 
Landor, — and, in latter days, was intimate with most of my own 
contemporaries of eminence. I believe that he was born in the 
West Indies — whence his property was derived as was that of Mr. 
Barrett — persistently styled a ' merchant ' by biographers, who 
will not take the pains to do more than copy the blunders of their 
forerunners in the business of article-mongery. He was twice 

married, but left no family. I suggest Mr. as a far more 

qualified informant, . . . my own concern having mainly been 
with his exceeding goodness to me and mine : and all you can 
say in his praise will be thoroughly warranted, I am sure. 
" Ever truly yours, 

"Robert Browning." 



"^tMatm 



JOHN KENYON, ESQ. 

"The words 'cousin' and 'friend' are constantly re- 
curring in this poem, the last pages of which have been 
finished under the hospitality of your roof, my own dearest 
cousin and friend ; — cousin and friend, in a sense of less 
equality and greater disinterestedness than ' Bomney' 's. 

"Ending, therefore, and preparing once more to quit 

England, I venture to leave in your hands this book, the 

most mature of my works, and the one into which my 

highest convictions upon Life and Art have entered : that 

as, through my various efforts in literature and steps in life, 

you have believed in me, borne with me, and been generous 

to me, far beyond the common uses of mere relationship or 

sympathy of mind, so you may kindly accept, in sight of the 

public, this poor sign of esteem, gratitude, and aifection, 

from 

your unforgetting 

E. B. B. 

"39, Devonshire Place, 
October 17, 1856." 



The following letter from Mr. Frederick Hutchins to the 
Secretary will explain those that follow : — 

"22 Queen's G-akdbns, Hyde Park, W., 
August 14, 1883. 

"Dear Sir, 

" As you are engaged upon Wordsworth's poems, and 
mean to end with his life, I feel sure you will take interest 
in the enclosed letters from the Wordsworths to Mr. John 
Kenyon, also a poet and a man of letters. 

"My old friend Mr. James Booth, C.B., at one time the 
Counsel to the Speaker, afterwards Secretary to the Board of 
Trade, was one of the residuary legatees and executors of 
Mr. Kenyon j and on Mr. James Booth's death three years 
since (1880), his son, Mr. George Booth (my schoolfellow and 
friend forty years ago), being his residuary legatee and executor, 
gave me these letters to Mr. Kenyon, to make what use of 
I thought best. 

" I had some idea of publishing them with a short commenting 
notice, but prefer to let them assist you to make your edition 
complete. 

" There are sixteen letters, many of them in Mrs. Wordsworth's 
writing, but signed by Wordsworth ; some with the signature 
and part of the letter gone, probably given away for the 
autograph ; the dates of two I cannot determine with precision. 
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I have added to my copies of those letters some notes — as to 
postmarks, etc. — and the notes or headings given by Mr. 
Kenyon. . . . 

" Trusting they may help you, 

" I remain, 

" Yours truly, 

" Feed. L. Hutchins." 

These letters will be read with more than common interest. 
The allusions to Samuel Taylor Coleridge, and to Hartley 
Coleridge's School at Ambleside, to Southey and Sir Walter 
Scott, to Scottish scenery, to the social life of the Eydal family 
circle, and occasional gaieties at Ambleside, to Miss Wordsworth's 
Journal of the Continental tour of 1820, and the intention of 
the family to publish it, to the meeting of the thirty "vagrants" by 
their gipsy fire on the promontory at Thirlmere under Raven 
Crag, to the building of Foxhow, and above all the references 
by Wordsworth to his own poems in the sixteenth letter, have 
a special interest of their own. The notes within brackets 
[ ], whether they precede or follow the letters — are written 
by Mr. Hutchins. 



William Wordsworth to John Kenyon. (1819 probably.) 

£0n the first page of a foolscap sheet is copied out the well-known 
poem, beginning : 

" Departing Summer hath assumed 
An aspect tenderly illumed — " 

which is the second of the two sets of Lines linked together under the 
note or head-mark of September 1819, and forming Nos. XXVIII. and 
XXIX. of the Poems of Sentiment and Bejlection which in the edition 
of 1841 come at the beginning of vol. v. There is but one verbal varia- 
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tion between the MS. and that edition, namely, that in the MS. the fourth 
line of the last stanza reads 

"What Horace boasted to behold," 

whereas the middle word was altered with advantage to gloried in the 
printed edition.^ The MS. is in the handwriting of Mrs. Wordsworth, 
and there is a pencil suggestion of "Though" (or rather " Tho'"), to 
take the place of "But," in the line of the fifth stanza : 

" But some their function have disclaimed." 

The water-mark on the sheet bears the date 1818, and although this 
proves nothing, except that the copy upon the sheet was not written upon 
it before 1818, yet it is probable that it was written soon after the 
composition, which is definitely dated by Wordsworth himself in 
September 1819. 

The upper half of the second page of the foolscap sheet has been torn 
off, but the lower half remains, and on the inside contains part of a letter 
in Wordsworth's own handwriting, which is as follows : — ] 



Mrs. Coleridge & her daughter are now here, both well. 
Since you left us Mrs. W. & I have been over to Sedbergh to 
see the orphan family of Stephens ; we found their prospects 
brightening — the subscription is going on well, & situations 
have already been procured for several. To the hoiior of 
Liverpool, be it mentioned that Mr. Bolton, sometimes called 
the Liverpool Crcesus, has contributed £50. You speak of 
this great commercial place as I should have expected. In 
respect to visual impression, nothing struck me so much at 
Liverpool as one of the streets near the river, in which is a 
number of lofty & large warehouses, with the processes of 
receiving & discharging goods. 

1 The reading in the first edition (1820) of this poem, entitled 
September 1819, was 

" What Horace boasted to behold." 
The change of text to 

" What Horace gloried to behold " 
was made in the second edition (1820), in four vols.— Ed. 
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I am truly thankful for your travelling directions. The 
ladies unite . . . 



[Cetera desunt. The rest was no doubt continued on the upper fold of 
the outside of the second page. On the outside of the remaining lower 
half of that page appears the first half of the postal address to 

.John Kenyon Esqre. 

London. 

but there is no postmark to give the date.] 



II. 

William Wordsworth to John Kenyon. (1820.) 

Rydal Mount, JiUy 23rd 1820. 

My dear Sir, 

My eyes have lately become so irritable that I am 
again forced to employ an amanuensis. 

I learned with much concern from Monkhouse and Tillbrooke 
that you had been unwell for some time, & am truly grieved 
not to find in your last an assurance that your health is re- 
stored. 

I hear from Miss Hutchinson such striking accounts of the 
benefit which invalids derive from Harrowgate waters, & of 
their general salutary eff'ect (in which she speaks from expe- 
rience, having been there lately with a sick Friend) that I more 
than hope you will have reason also to speak highly in their 
praise for their operation upon yourself. 

We are disappointed at not seeing you before you go into 
Scotland, myself more particularly so, because I have held out 
expectations to an Irish Gentleman who has lately taken 
lodgings in this neighbourhood that I might accompany him 
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on a Tour through a considerable part of his country, including 
the two extremities, Killarney and the Giant's Causeway, which 
he says might easily be accomplished in five weeks by our 
taking shipping at Whitehaven for Dublin. If this plan 
should be adopted I fear I must purchase the pleasure at the 
cost of not seeing you unless you could be tempted to prolong 
your stay in the neighbourhood till towards the end of Septem- 
ber. If I do go (which I 'certainly should not have thought of 
this summer were it not for the disordered state of my eyes) 
I shall make all possible speed back for the sake of seeing you 
& your Brother, to whom I have a strong wish to be made 
known. Happy should I be could what I have thrown out 
tempt you to make Ireland your object instead of Scotland. 
I have myself made three tours in Scotland, but cannot point 
out anything worthy of notice that is not generally known. Of 
particular sights & spots those which pleased me most were (to 
begin with the northernmost) the course of the Eiver Bewley 
up to the Sawmills, about twenty miles beyond Inverness, — the 
Fall of Foyers upon Loch Ness, (a truly noble thing if one is 
fortunate as to the quantity of water) — & Glen Coe. These 
lie beyond the limit of your route — & within your route I 
was not much struck with any thing but what every body 
knows. 

I cannot hasten my departure for Ireland so [as] to suit your 
arrangement on account of the expected confinement of the 
Gentleman's wife whom I am to accompany. 

I am glad you have seen Bolton Priory. You probably know 
that Gordale, Malham Cove, & Wethercote Cave, which lie 
North of Bolton, are interesting objects, though dependant — 
two of them — upon water, & we have had such a drought as 
was never before known. 

Mrs. Wordsworth, Miss Hutchinson, & my Sister, who writes 
for me, join me in kindest remembrances and sincere wishes for 
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the recovery of your health. We are all well, & shall be most 
happy to see you. 

Ever sincerely yours, 

[Signature autograph.] WM. WORDSWORTH. 

If you have not an Introduction to Sir Walter Scott, & should 
wish for one, pray let me know & I will write to him. 

[Written by Dorothy Wordsworth, sigued by William, on a complete 
letter sheet, filling three sides of it, and running on to the upper fold of 
the fourth side. The above P.S. on the lower fold of fourth side. Ad- 
dress — 

To 

John Kbnyon, Esqre. 

AT THE GrANSY HoTBL, 

Hakrowgate. 
Postmark — "Kendal Penny Post."] 



III. 

Dorothy Wordsworth to John Kenyon. (1820.) 

My dear Sir, 

I received your letter dated Bracebridge this 
morning, & have written to Miss Rogers to request that she will 
do me the favour to permit you to see the little Sarcophagus 
which you mention if it is in her possession. To prevent loss 
of time I have desired Miss Rogers to be so kind as to address 
a note to you at Mrs. Dunn's, Montagu Square. 

I had a letter from my Sister a few days ago. She & my 
Brother were well; & had fixed upon the 20th as the day of 
their departure, so I calculate that they will reach home two 
days before Christmas day. 

My Nephew William is here in high health & spirits. He is 
to go to Cambridge on Saturday, where I shall join him a few 
days before the end of his holidays ; and about the 20th of next 
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month I intend to set off for Eydal, so if you are able to procure 
the candle-shade before that time I can take charge of it. 

Hoping that before you again quit England your wanderings 
may lead you into the North, where we shall again have the 
pleasure of meeting you, I remain, dear Sir, 
Yours sincerely 

Dorothy "Wordsworth. 

Playford Hall, near Ipswich 
■December 19«A 1820. 

[A complete letter sheet addressed — 
To 

John Kenyon Esq., 

at Mrs. Dunn's, 

Montagu Square, London. 

Keaddressed to — J. Kenyon, at Thomas Hall, Esq., 

Holly Bush 

near Litchpield. 
Postmark— Dec. 21, 1820.] 



IV. 

William Wordsworth to John Kenyon. (1821.) 

Eydal Mount 

5th Feby. 1821. 

My dear Friend, 

Many thanks for your valuable present of the 
Shades, which reached me two days ago by the hands of my 
sister. 

I have tried them & they answer their purpose perfectly ; 
Mrs. W. says they have no fault but being over fine for the 
person they are intended for. I, on the other hand, am pleased 
to see Ornament engrafted upon infirmity, and promise that I 
will take care neither to sully nor spoil such elegant pro- 
ductions. 

F 
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We have had a charming season since we Tench^ West*., 
winter disarmed of all his terrors, & proving that it is not 
necessary always to run away from old England for the sake of 
fine weather. 

Southey was so good as to come over & see us ; he is well 
but always looks rather pale & thin in winter, which seems to 
add a few years to his age. He is as busy as ever, & about to 
publish a political Poem which will satisfy no Party. 

George the Third is represented as entering the true Jerusalem 
with the deceased worthies of his reign, & neither Charles Fox, 
Wm. Pitt, nor Dr. Johnson are of the Party ! ! ! 

Cambridge is a " pleasant place," & so is Rydal Mount. Come 
and make it pleasanter, or if that is not to be let us hear at least 
of your movements. 

My sister seems to think, & yet not to think, that she ought 
to have answered your last letter ; she stumbled out an apology 
to be transmitted by me. 

•' say 

I did not like the frame of it, & said that you will readily 
forgive her, if she makes up for that neglect by additional applica- 
tion to her journal, which I am sorry to find is little advanced, 
talking being, as you know, a much more easy and to one party 
at least a more pleasant thing than writing. . . . 

[Getera desunt. Addressed to — 

John Kenyon Esqre. 

Montagu Square, 

London. 
Indorsed by Kenyon — 

" from Wordsworth 

his autograph." 

This fragment consists of the first page of a sheet of letter paper, 
written on both sides, and the top half of the next page, written on one 
side, with half the address and the postmark — Kendal, Penny Post — on 
the other side.] 
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V. 

William Wordsworth to John Kenyon. (1821.) Lh Mrs. 
Wordsworth's handwriting. Postscript from herself. 



Do not fail to write. 



Rydal Mount, Sept. lid 1821. 



My dear Sir, 

My eyes are better than when you were here, but 
an amanuensis is still expedient, & Mrs. W. therefore writes 
for me to the whistling of as melancholy a wind as ever blew, 
coming as it does after a long series of broken weather, which 
has been injurious to the harvest, & when we were calculating 
upon a change for the better. The season with us has been 
much less unfavourable, I fear, than in many other parts, — 
though our exercise has never been altogether prevented, and 
we have had some beautiful days. Two schemes of " particular 
pleasure " have been frustrated thus far, a 2d trip to Borrow- 
dale, including the summit of Schofell : & for my Daughter 
& her school companions an excursion to Furness Abbey. 
Anxiously have they looked in vain for steadily bright weather 
— thinking, poor things, little about the spoiling of the crops 
by the damp days, rains and winds. 

Since your departure we have seen no Persons of note except 
Dr. Holland the Albanian Traveller, & otherwise less agree- 
ably distinguished. We have two additional neighbours (not 
to speak of the new-born Eotlia, for that name the infant is to 
bear in honour of the stream upon whose banks she was born) 
under Mr. Quillinan's roof, in the persons of Col. Holmes & 
his Lady, sister to Mrs. Q. The Col. is a good-natured old 
soldier, who has risen without purchase to his present rank, & 
stood the brunt of war in the Peninsula & in America. At 
Ambleside there was a gay Ball, for such it appeared to many 
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contributors to its splendour, but not so to the paradoxical 
Lady of Calgarth : — she thought nothing of it, because there 
was no gentleman there as she said " above five feet 8 inches," — 
though there were present two handsome officers, one a Waterloo 
Medalist, and both of good stature. This Lady's ideal of a 
partner, & such she hoped to meet, is a "tall slender Person 
with black hair, & a bald front " — what a pity that you or your 
Brother could not have been put into a stretching Machine & 
conveyed to Ambleside by steam, thro' the air or under the 
Earth. Fashion and Fancy I can assure you run high in this 
neighbourhood as to these matters. 

At Keswick, resides a Miss Stanger, her Father, a Cheapside 
Trader who has built a house near the Vicarage; this Lady, 
celebrated for beauty, enviable for fortune, would not allow that 
a Ball could be mustered at Keswick by all the Collegians there 
— " send for a parcel of officers from Carlisle," said she, " & then 
something may be done." What a slight upon the gown, & 
from a Blue-stocking Lady too, who is an Eleve of Mrs. Grant 
of the Mountains. " Come, come,'' said she to a young Oxonian, 
" let us walk out this Evening that I may catch a cold & have 
an excuse for not going to the thing ! " 

[Not true, she said the Ball. S. H.] 

Dear Me. Kenyon, 

Writing in my own name I thank you, whUe 
William is taking a turn, after dictating the above flourish, for 
your agreeable & acceptable present which was duly received. 

The Charr shall be forwarded to the address, as soon as 
we can procure any that we know to be excellent. I shall 
anxiously expect your next commission, which I hope will be to 
look out for a House — by the bye Mr. Gee has taken one at 
Keswick — so it will be well to know what Mr. Tillbrook means 
to do with the Ivy Cot, which will be vacant next Whitsuntide. 
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But I must not consume more space, as W. is not done. — very 
sincerely your M. W. Willy leaves us tomorrow. 

I was going to say something about your tour, but Mrs. W. 
tells me that what I meant to speak of was mentioned when you 
were here, so nothing remains but good wishes in which all my 
family join, both to yourself & to your Brother, who stands in 
particular need of them if he meditates Marriage. 
Very affectionately yours, 

Wm. Wordsworth. 

John Ken you, Esqre., Leamington. 

VI. 

Mrs. Wordsworth to John Kenyon. (1821.) 

[Written by Mrs. W. Postmark— 31 Dec. 1821.] 

Rydal Mount, Dec. 28th. 

My dear Sir, 

I have been waiting for your address for some time 
to tell you that Fleming's House at the bottom of the hill is 
vacated, & that I have a promise of the refusal & therefore, 
want your directions about it — under existing circumstances I 
suspect that I am not to have the pleasure of taking it for you 
— but I must hear this from yourself before I give up my 
claim. 

Tillbrook some time ago mentioned your wise intentions to us, 
w;hich we had before half suspected — indeed Sarah bids me tell 
you that she was always sure " you were in love," & that it was 
you, & not your Brother (as you cunningly hinted) that was to 
become a married Man. May your happiness go beyond your 
anticipations is the sincere wish of all your friends under Nab 
Scar, who by the bye want no packages from Twining's to 
remind them of you, & your Br. & of the days of particular 
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pleasure that you passed among them — that season has been long 
gone by, & Rydal Mount is now as notorious for its industry, as 
at that time it was, for its idleness. 

The Poet has been busily engaged upon subjects connected 
with our Continental Journey, & if you have leisure & inclina- 
tion to call upon Mr. Monkhouse 34 Gloster Place you have 
permission to ask for a perusal of certain Poems in his posses- 
sion — he was charged not to give copies, & for obvious reasons 
you would not wish for an exception in your case. You will 
also see another late production in Gloster Place which will be 
shown I doubt not with no little pride. Miss W. is going on 
with her Journal, which will be ready to go to press interspersed 
with her Brother's Poems I hope before you return. I do not 
say this seriously, but we sometimes jestingly talk of raising a 
fund by such means for a second & a further trip into Italy ! 

Lady Beaumont writes from Rome that she has reed, the 
letter which was entrusted to your care but not by your hands 
— they will remain at Rome 2 months longer, & wiU be glad if 
you will call upon them. 

In addition to our home employments we have lately been 
much occupied by our sick neighbours. Old Mr. Jackson is 
dead — Mrs. Quillinan has had a melancholy confinement since 
the birth of her second little girl (who is called Sotha after the 
brook upon whose banks she was born) — the Mother is doing 
well however at present, under medical care at Lancaster, where 
the family mean to spend the winter months, & return in the 
spring. Mr. Q. & the children are yet here, but depart next 
week. 

Poor Barber has had a hair-breadth's escape from the grave, 
& is still confined to his bed — his disease, an inflammation on 
the chest, this is subdued — but he now suffers dreadfully from 
spasms to which he has for many years been subject. 

Now pray do not go on without writing to us — if we could 
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be sure of this, we should be spared much trouble in examining 
the list of marriages, which we have regularly done for many- 
weeks past. With affecte. regards to yr. Br. & yourself 
from all under this roof. 

Ever yrs. 

M. Wordsworth. 

We had a most elegant Ball at Miss Bowling's last Wedy. 
evening, on the occasion of Miss Wordsworth and Miss Harden 
leaving School. 48 Persons (not children) present — all the 
Beauty & Fashion of the neighbourhood — the Ball was led off 
by Miss W. the younger & Mr. Harden, who were followed by 
Mr. W. & Miss H. — the Company (& Dancing) lingered till after 
4 o'clock ! ! ! 

W. wrote to you at Leamington. 

July 12, Calais, Gravelines, Dunkirk (slept). 
„ 13, Furnes, Ghistelles, Bruges (slept). 
„ 14, Ecloo, Ghent. 
„ 15, Bruxelles, 2 nights. 

By Waterloo to Namur, Huy. 
„ 19, Leige (slept). 

Battiste, Aix la Chappelle. 
„ 20, Juliers, Bergheim, Oolonge, slept 2 nights. 
„ 22, Bonne, Eemagen. 
[Hiatus.] slept. 

[St.] Goar. 
Bingen. Slept. 
„ 24, Mayence, Wisbaden, Franhfort, slept. 
„ 25, Darmstad, slept. 
„ 26, Heidelberg, slept. 

., 27, Carlsrheu, slept. Eadstad, Bruhl, Offenburg, slept, on 
the 28th; but go to Strasburgh instead — we were 
stupid enough to miss that fine City. 
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29, Hornberg, slept. Villengen, DonauescMngen. 

30, Blomberg, slept. 
Shaeffhausen, Zurich. 

Lentzberg, HerzgoenhusJiee, slept in our voUures ! 

Beriu, slept 2 nights. 

Thoun, slept. 

Irderlachen, 2 nights. My dates are all in confusion. 
I shall pass them over, marking under our resting- 
places for the night.^ 

Lautterbrunnen. 

Grindelwald. 

Meyringhan. 

Sarnen. 

Stantz to Engelberg by Stantz-stad. 

Lucerne, 3 nights. 

Eigaberg, by Kusnach. 



Brunnen, by water. 
Fluellen, Altorf. 
Amsteg. 
Ursenen. 
Airolo, Faido. 
Bellinzona. 
Locarno. 

Luino, Ponte Tresa, Lugana. 
Porlezzi, Menaggio, Cadenabbia, 2 nights. 
Como. 

Milan, 4 nights. 

Then back to Cadenabbia, 2 nights. 
Lugana. 
Bavana. 
Domo d'O.isola. 
' The names underlined in the original are printed in italics. 
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Simploii. 
Turtman. 

Baths of Leuk, 2 nights (go up the Gemmi). 
Martigmj. 

Ghamouny, 2 nights. 
Trient, — Villenmve, — Ve vey, Lausanne. 
Geneva, 4 nights. 
Moretz . . . Mont S. Vedun.i 

JDejon, Arcy le Franc, Sens, Fontainbleau, reached Paris 
on the first of Oct. 

[This letter is on a complete sheet of letter paper, with address — 

To 

John Kenyon Esqre. 

Fladong's Hotel 

London. 
and bears the postmarks of 

Kendal, Penny Post 
and C. 31 Dec. 1821. 

The letter down to signature occupies the first and second sides of the 
first half of the sheet ; then follows the Diary all on the inside of the 
second half of the sheet. 

The P.S. after signature is on the upper fold of the outside of second 
half of the sheet, and the note ' ' W. wrote to you at Leamington " is on 
the lower fold of same outside.] 

VII. 

Mrs. WoEDSwoRTH to John Kenyon. (1822.) 

[Marked by J. K. "Mrs. Wordsworth's writing."] 

My dear Sir, 

Your friendly & very acceptable present arrived 
at Eydal Mount yesterday. I have not yet opened the Cask, 
but doubt not that the sugar is in excellent condition; & it 
■could not have come more opportunely than now, when we are 
threatened with a serious rise in the price of an article, which, 
^ 1 cannot decipher these names, or trace them in my maps. 
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as Christmas-pies will ere long be called for, must be in great 
requisition. I lose no time in thanking you for this your 
kind remembrance ; though, barren as a letter just now from 
me will be, I should have been loth to trouble you with one, 
had I not the temptation of procuring a frank, & probably an 
additional note from William, who is at present either at the 
house of the Member for Yorkshire, Mr. Marshall, or at 
Lowther. 

W. is paying his last summer visits for this season — our 
latest lingerers after pleasure have departed. Miss Wordsworth 
we expect at home (she having been an Absentee for 10 months) 
in the course of the next fortnight — so that after the rejoicings 
for her return are over we look forward to a quiet & industrious 
winter — without any harrassing fears that we are to be turned 
[out] of our favoured Residence — a fear that haunted us, if I re- 
member right, the last time I had the pleasure of writing to you. 

I can now look forward to the hope that, as soon as you like 
after the Cuckoo arrives, you will not let another season pass 
without introducing Mrs. Kenyon to us — if not, I shall begin to 
suspect that you think the influence of Idle Mount may interfere 
with, & have a bad effect upon the more industrious habits of 
your good wife, & that you had best keep her out of the way of 
that Castle of Indolence. 

Dora has had a long illness, a sort of bilious fever, which has 
left her looking ill & very weak ; but we consider her as con- 
valescent. She & my sister Sarah & Willy join me in best 
remembrances to yourself, Mrs. K. & to your good Br. when 
you write to him — and believe me, my dear Sir, ever to remain 
very sincerely yours, 

M. Wordsworth. 

Oct. 27th. 

[Addressed — John Kenyon, Esqre. 

Bath. 
On a half-sheet ; no postmark ; evidently sent enclosed in another letter.] 
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VIII. 

William Wordsworth to John Kenyon. (1823.) 

[Mrs. Wordsworth's hand.] 

Lee Peiory, May \Qih. 
My dear Friend, 

Your very welcome letter followed me to this 
place j the account it gave of your happiness & comfort was such 
as we wished to hear — may the like blessings be long, very long 
continued to you — changing their character only, according to 
the mildest influences of time ! You gave me liberty to reply 
to your letter as might suit what you knew of my procrastinat- 
ing disposition — I caught at this, but be assured you would 
have heard from me immediately if I could have held out any 
hopes either to myself or you, that we should be able to accept 
of your kind invitation to visit you & Mrs. K. (with whom we 
should be most happy to become acquainted) at Bath. We 
came hither 5 weeks ago, meaning after a fortnight's stay, to 
cross the Channel for a little Tour in Flanders & Holland — but 
we had calculated, as the saying is, without our Host — the 
Spring was tardy and froward — when a day or two of fine 
weather came, they were followed by blustering & even 
tempestuous winds — these abated, & out came my own vernal 
enemy, the Inflammation in my eyes, which dashed our resolu- 
tions, & here I am, still obliged to employ Mrs. W. as my 
amanuensis. 

This day however being considerably better we shall go to 
Dover with a view to embark for Ostend tomorrow; unless 
detained by similar obstacles. From Ostend we mean to go to 
Ghent, to Antwerp, Breda, Utrecht, Amsterdam — to Rotterdam 
by Harlem, the Hague & Leyden — thence to Antwerp by 
another route, and perhaps shall return by Mechten, Brussels, 
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Lille and Ypres to Calais — or direct to Ostend as we came. 
We hope to be landed in England within a month. We shall 
hurry thro' London homewards, where we are naturally anxious 
already to be, having left Eydal Mount so far back as February. 

Now for a word about yourself, my dr. Friend. You had 
long been followed, somewhat blindly, by our good wishes ; we 
had heard nothing of you, except thro' Mr. Quillinan & from 
Mr. Monkhouse. If there was any fault in your not writing 
sooner, you made amends by entering so kindly into the 
particulars of what you had done & proposed to do ; where you 
are living, & how you were, as to estate, body & mind. It is 
among my hopes that either in Westmorland or West of 
England I may at no very distant time be a witness of your 
happiness ; and notwithstanding aU my faults & waywardnesses, 
have an opportunity of recommending myself to the good graces 
of your Help-mate. 

I have time for little more as in an hour & half, we must 
leave our good friends here — this elegant Conventual Mansion, 
with its pictures & its books, & bid a farewell to its groves & 
nightingales, which this morning have been singing divinely 
— by the bye it has been so cold that they are silent during the 
season of darkness. These delights we must surrender & take 
our way on foot three miles along the pleasant banks of Stour 
to fall in with the Dover Coach. At this moment the S. W. 
wind is blustering abominably, & whirling the leaves & blossoms 
about in a way that reminds me of the tricks it is playing with 
the surf on the naked coast of Ostend — but courage ! we 
depart with many good wishes, to which your's shall be added 
as no act of presumption on our part. God bless you & yours ! 
& grant us a happy meeting if not in this world, in a better ! 
to which my wife says Amen. 

Ever affly yours 

Wm. Wordsworth. 
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If you should be in London about a month hence let us know 
by a letter at the Post Oif. Dover, as we should be sorry to 
pass thro' without a glimpse of you. 

John is at New Coll. Oxford — should you pass enquire after 
him — he would be overjoyed to see you. 

[Addressed — J. Kenyon, Esqre. 

59 PULTENEY StKEET, 

Bath. 
Postmark— Jt/r. 17. 1823. (No place.)] 



IX. 

Dorothy Wordsworth to John Kenyon. (1824.) 

Eydal Mount, 
October A^tli. 

My DEAR Sir, 

About three weeks ago, on returning from a 
walk, a letter in which I instantly recognised your handwriting, 
was given to me. I knew it must have been left by a Friend 
of yours, & was heartily grieved that I should have been absent, 
& the more so, as the Servant told me he had neither visited 
the Terrace nor the Mount. Such was my first feeling and then 
I opened and read your letter. I am truly glad that both you 
& Mrs. Kenyon are in good health, & seemingly in good spirits ; 
and was reconciled to your having been compelled to visit the 
sea & the grey-green Fields of Bognor, instead of our brighter 
vallies, as you would have found neither my Brother, nor Sister, 
nor Niece at home ; and T hope that you will have free choice 
next summer, & that choice will lead you hither. I am sure you 
will be glad to hear of us, and this reconciles me to sending a poor 
scrawl without a Frank ; besides I ought to have written to you 
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from London after the very kind letter which I there received ; 
but you know how Country folks are bustled about in London, 
& will therefore excuse that failure in duty. 

I need not say how glad we should have been to accept your 
friendly invitation, had it been in our power to visit you at 
Bath, and to take a ramble on the Quantock Hills, on which, 
through God's mercy, we can yet walk with as light a foot as 
in the days of our youth. But it is time to begin with what 
has been done. My Brother & Dora left me at Cambridge in 
May; they returned directly to Rydal Mount, & I followed 
them in June, after paying a short visit to Mrs. Clarkson near 
Ipswich. Since that time we have had scarcely any thing but 
fine summer weather, such as you ought to have when you first 
introduce Mrs. Kenyon to these Lakes & mountains ; & though 
as I say I am not sorry that you did not come in the autumn 
months I wish you could have been here in the summer. It 
will be six weeks tomorrow since Mrs. Wordsworth & my 
Brother left us. Three of those weeks they spent in North 
Wales, thridding that romantic Country through every quarter. 
My Brother, to whom it was familiar ground when a very young 
man, has been pleased beyond expectation & remembrance, 
& his Wife & Daughter (to them all was new) have been 
delighted. They have, however, had a sad draw-back from 
the agreeable thoughts & feelings which they carried along 
with them to South Wales. There, on the Banks of the Wye, 
they met our friend Mr. Thomas Monkhouse, who by the advice 
of Physicians had come thither, to his Brother, for the sake of 
quiet, dry & pure air, & chearful society, with strict injunctions 
to withdraw his mind entirely from business. That injunction 
was totally unnecessary, for he is, alas ! unfit for all business. 
My Brother & Sister were heart struck at the first sight of him. 
He looks like a person far gone in a consumption, but as the 
London Physicians, attributing the disorder entirely to a de- 
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rangement of the digestive organs, speak confidently of a cure, 
I am willing to hope, though the Surgeon at Kington holds out 
little or no hope of his recovery. You know what a good 
creature Thomas Monkhouse is, & how much he is valued by 
all his Eelatives & Friends, & will, I am sure, rejoice with us 
if we have the happiness to see him restored to health. 
Removal to a warmer climate for the winter has been recom- 
mended, but I know not what will be done. 

You will be glad to hear that my Nephew William is, though 
not a thriving plant, what, but for his looks, we should call 
healthy at present — not fit for a public school, therefore he 
attends Hartley Coleridge, who has now fourteen Scholars — a 
flourishing concern for an Ambleside Schoolmaster ! and he is 
steady & regular. 

I have just had a letter from Mrs. Coleridge, by which I learn 
that your Friends, Mr. & Mrs. Guillemard are at Keswick. I 
shall desire her to say to them that I hope, if they return by 
this road, they will turn aside to look at Eydal Mount, though 
there is no chance of their finding my Brother & Sister at home. 
I think we shall hardly see them before the middle of November, 
as they think of paying a short visit to Sir George and Lady 
Beaumont at Coleorton, on leaving Wales, & most likely it will 
be the third week of this month before they leave Wales. 

You do not mention your Brother. I hope you hear good 
tidings of him. May I beg to be remembered most kindly to 
him when you write? With best wishes to yourself & Mrs. 
Kenyon, believe me, dear Sir, 

Yours truly 

D. Wordsworth. 



John has been three weeks at Whitehaven with Mr. Wm. 
Jackson. I expect him at home this week, to leave us soon 
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for Oxford. My Brother's address is Thomas Hutchinson's 
Esqre., Fin dwell, near Kadnor. All pretty -well at Keswick. 

[Addressed — To 

John Kbnyon, Esqre., 

BOGNOK, 

Sussex. 

Postmark — Kendal Penny Post. Oct. 9, 1824. Indorsed by J. K. — 
"Miss Wordsworth 10th Oct."] 

X. 

Dorothy Wordsworth to John Kenyon. (1824.) 

[By J. K.— "Miss Wordsworth, W.'s sister."] 

My dear Sir, 

An offer, just received from a Friend to execute 
commissions for us at Bath, tempts me to send a few lines to 
you, knowing that you will be glad to hear we are gathered 
together again at Rydal Mount, the usual Family, except Miss 
Hutchinson (whose duties to poor Mr. Monkhouse -wiU I fear 
long detain her in the South) and John (whom we expect in 
about a fortnight from Oxford). The Travellers returned de- 
lighted with North Wales, all in good health and with improved 
looks. My Brother's eyes have mostly during the summer been 
in their better way, & are still so — very useable for a short while 
at a time by day-light ; but hardly at all by candle-light, and 
this, I fear, is the best that we may be allowed ever to expect 
from them. I told you of Mr. Monkhouse's deplorable state of 
health in a letter addressed to you at Bognor, and have written 
thus far as if I were assured you had received it, but perhaps 
you might have left the place, as it was some weeks after the 
receipt of yours that I wrote ; however, you have probably 
heard by other means of the Tour in N. Wales, & the long 
visit in S. Wales & Herefordshire, therefore I will not tell the 
tale over again ; but must repeat that I very much regretted 
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that I had not the opportunity of shewing Rydal Mount to your 
Friends, and, in any other way, of doing my best to make some 
amends for the absence of my Brother and Sister. 

Our friends at Keswick are pretty well. Southey has got 
rid of his summer cold, Sara Coleridge's eyes are no worse — 
Miss Southey is expected at home early in the Spring. After a 
long stay in Devonshire she is now in London. Derwent keeps 
his situation as third master of Plymouth school, and we (hear- 
ing nothing amiss) conclude he is going on well. As to poor 
Hartley he sticks to his school-hours, is liked by his scholars, & 
is still " Hartley " among them ; even (out of school) the bigger 
address him " Hartley " ! This will give you a notion of the 
nature of the discipline exercised by him. 

Miss Hutchinson is at Torquay with .Mr. & Mrs. Monkhouse. 
The Invalid is not, to appearance, worse than at his going 
thither, about 5 weeks ago, but Miss H. thinks him no better. 

My Brother & Sister, Dora, and William, join with me in 
kindest remembrances to you, and to your Brother, when you 
write to him. We often talk of you both. I wish he may be 
in England next summer, that you may bring Mrs. Kenyon to 
the Lakes, & that he may make a third in the party. 

It would give us great pleasure to hear how you are going on ; 
I do not ask you to write ; but at some half-hour of leisure, the 
Rydal Folks coming into your head, you may be seized with 
the inclination to say a few words to us. Pray present our 
united regards to Mrs. Kenyon, & believe me, dear Sir, 

Yours faithfully, 

Dorothy Wordsworth. 

Kydal Mount, 28th Nov. 

Do you hear frequently of or from Mr. Poole 1 & how is he ? 
Do you know whether Coleridge has lately been at Harrowgate, 
or not ? A rumour of his having been there has reached these 

G 
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parts, but we think there must be a mistake in the name, & that 
it has been some watering-place in the South. 

[Addressed — John Kenyon Esqre. Bath 

7 Uppbe Church Street. 
Not delivered by post. Water-mark 1823.] 

XL 
Mrs. WoRBswoRTH to John Kenyon. (1827.) 

[Headed by J. K.— " Written by Mrs. W." Note at top—" This letter 
is to be read as the pages are numbered."] 

My dear Friend 

Having lost sight of you for so long a time, 
we had concluded that you & yours were in progress towards 
the immortal City, until the letter, received on Sunday,' proved 
to us that you are still on this side the Channel — yet so near, 
that I should not be surprized to hear, at any moment, that you 
had taken flight across. Dover must be a tantalizing situation 
to those whose desires have so long dwelt upon foreign travel — 
to see those Steamers daily fuming backwards & forwards ! how 
can you resist them 1 otherwise those ever-varying scenes must 
be a constant source of amusement and interest, & we think you 
could not have made a better choice, unless indeed you had 
pitched your tent, for a time, among the Lakes and Mountains. 
But we think you have some prudential considerations for 
delaying to introduce Mrs. K. to people of our stamp. As far 
as we are concerned the dreams of Italy are passed away, but 
they may, & I hope will, revive again for you ; I hope that no 
untoward event may stand in the way of the accomplishment 
of your wishes next year. 

From Idle Mount, which just now well supports that title, I 
have nothing but good to communicate — & to begin with the 
best of good things let me tell you, which I do with a thankful 
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heart, tliat W's eyes are quite well — how this good work was 
wrought you shall hear when we meet. 

Dora, whom you so kindly enquire after, is no longer an invalid 
— she is become as strong as I ever remember her to have been, 
but this happy state is only to be depended upon so long as the 
beautiful weather lasts ; she is a complete air gage as soon as damp 
is felt, the trouble in her throat returns — something connected 
with the trachea that causes a cough & other inconveniences. 

To keep this enemy aloof she is not to winter in our weeping 
climate ; therefore before the next rainy season sets in, perhaps 
in a very few weeks, she, with myself for her attendant, are to 
quit our pleasant home & friends — but we mean to go to others, 
& make ourselves as joyous as we can. Our first & longest 
sojourn will be with my Brother at Brinsop Court, near Hereford 
(had we met you in the Cathedral, or wandering upon the Wye, 
how lucky we should have thought ourselves). 

We shall visit Mrs. Gee near Bristol, &, had you not so rashly 
given up your home at Bath, we should not have been so near 
without partaking for a few days of your & Mrs. Kenyon's 
hospitality. You will say what is to become of Mr. W. all this 
time ] this thought I do not encourage, except when we plan 
a scheme for meeting at Coleorton, or for his joining us in 
Herefordshire. 

We are looking for Miss Wordsworth's return home, after a 
two months absence, towards the end of the week. She will be 
stationed throughout the winter at E. M., as will also, I believe, 
my sister Sarah, John & Willy — Willy grown as you suspect 
amazingly tho' he has not yet reached his Father's height. John 
intends to take Orders as soon as he can meet with a Curacy — 
should you hear of any vacancy in a good neighbourhood, where 
the duty is not too heavy for a novice to undertake, you perhaps 
will be kind enough to let him know, & you might also say a 
good word for him. 
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My sister Sarah, Dora & Mr. Quillinan, who has been our 
Guest for the last few days have ridden over to Keswick this 
morning. Southey's family are all well. I together with Dora 
spent a week very pleasantly with them since the commencement 
of the present month, & we also had a pic-nic meeting under 
Eaven Crag by the margin of Wytheburn — the families of Greta 
Hall & Rydal Mount with other vagrants, making a party of 
about 30 — a merry group we formed, round a gypsey fire upon 
the rocky point that juts from the shore, on the opposite side 
of the lake from the high road. 

Dr. Wordsworth's three distinguished sons are now at Bowness 
reading with several other Students & their Tutor. Except after 
the business of the week is over on the Saturdays & Sundays 
we see nothing of them. They are delightful youths & have 
learnt, or rather time has taught them, to enjoy this country, 
which they thought little of when they were last in it, the 
summer you were here, I think. Tillbrook made but a short 
stay, & was very unlucky, having imprudently taken too long a 
walk, to shew the view into Langdale to a young friend, fatigued 
himself so much as obliged him almost to keep to his sofa 
during the remainder of his stay ; he was but twice up the hill. 

The Bishop of Chester & his Lady took possession of Ivy Cot 
about 3 weeks since, & mean to make it their head quarters until 
October. The Bishop is a delightful companion, & is indefatigable 
in the duties of his high Office ; he preaches every Sunda)'', often 
twice, in some or other of the neighbouring Churches — a grand 
feast for us, who are so often doomed to feed on such a slender 
meal as our Westmorland Divines lay before us. Mrs. Blomfield 
too is a pleasant agreeable Person, but they are so much engaged 
among the Grandees of the neighbourhood that we do not see 
much of them ; besides she is delicate, & the '' Hall bank " is 
too much for her. 

The House at the foot of the hill is at present empty, but 
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Fox Ghyll beautified by Mrs. Luff is a deliglitful residence. 
Spring Cottage, the second house under Loughrigg upon the river, 
is occupied by two Maiden Ladies, who are admirers of Scenery 
and understand the ologies (in the latter we do not participate, the 
sciences do not flourish at Idle M*.) ; thus you see that if the 
Travellers did not steal our industrious propensities from us, 
our neighbours would. 

Here you must refer to the numerals for directions how to 
proceed, for, till I had written to the end of the third page, 
I did not discover I had turned over two sheets, after reaching 
the bottom of the first ; & to this blunder you owe this long 
letter, for I should not have ventured beyond a single sheet 
although I can command a frank. 

With best regards to Mrs. K. & kindest remembrances from 
all, believe me to be very sincerely yours, 

M. Wordsworth. 

[Addressed and franked as follows : — 

Kendal Augt. twenty eight, 1827. 
John Kenyon Esqre. 

Dover. 

C. J. Chester. 

Indorsed by J. K. — 

"Mrs. Wordsworth, August 31." 

Written on a sheet and a half-sheet, pp. 1 and 6 being on the half, and 
pp. 2-5 being on the whole sheet.] 

XIL 
William Wordsworth to John Ken yon. (1831.) 

.[Written by Mrs. W. Postmark— 13 Sep. 1831.] 

Rydal Moubt, Sepr. 9th. 

My DEAR Mr. Kenyon, 

Your letter which reached me at the breakfast Table, 
as my letters generally do, was truly acceptable, to myself & to 
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all of US. You ask how we are in health, I will therefore briefly 
despatch that subject iirst of which I have nothing but well to 
say, except that I am now suffering from an inflammation in 
my eye (which obliges me to make use of my wife's pen) & that 
she, on our journey from Cambridge had a violent attack of 
Sciatica & Lumbago which obliged me to leave her with Dora 
at Nottingham. Tliere that Poetry upon which you are so good- 
naturedly copious, stood me in good stead ; I had not an 
acquaintance in that large Town, but I introduced myself, & 
told our distresses to a Brother & Sister of the Lyre, "William 
& Mary Howitt, & they were as kind to us as all Poets & 
Poetesses ought to be to each other ; offering their house as a 
place of retreat from the noise & tumult of the Elections 
which were to begin the next day. In twelve days Mary & 
Dora followed me home. And here we are with William, who 
is to be fixed at Carlisle, as my Subdistributor in about a 
month from this time. John & his wife have been with us, & 
have just departed for a Tour in IST. Wales ; & Dora & I, as 
soon as my eyes will let me, are going to see Sir Walter Scott 
at Abbotsford, before his departure for Naples, where he intends 
to winter, for the benefit of his health. Had I not feared that 
you might have left St. Leonards, I would have kept this letter, 
with the hope of making it more interesting to you & Mrs. K. 
by some account of that great man, & the many things & 
objects he has about him, which you would have been pleased 
to hear of, & which he is going to leave so soon, upon what 
may prove a melancholy errand. 

The summer that is over has been with us as well as with 
you a brilliant one, for sunshine & fair & calm weather — 
brilliant also for its unexampled gaiety in Eegattas, Balls, 
Dejeunes, Pic-nics, by the Lake side, on the Islands, & on the 
Mountain tops — Fire-works by night — Dancing on the green 
sward by day — in short a fever of pleasure from morn to dewy 
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eve — from dewy eve till break of day. Our Youths & 
Maidens like Chaucer's Squire " hath slept no more than doth 
the Nightingale" & our Old Men have looked as bright as 
Tithonus when his withered cheek reflected the blushes of 
Aurora upon her first declaration of her passion for him. In 
the room where I am now dictating, we had, three days ago a 
dance — forty beaus & belles, besides Matrons, ancient Spinsters 
& Greybeards — & tomorrow in this same room are we to 
muster for a Venison feast. Why are you not here, either to 
enjoy, or to phylosophise upon this dissipation? Our Party 
tomorrow is not so large, but that we could find room for you 
& Mrs. Kenyon. The disturbed state of the Continent is no 
doubt the reason why, in spite of the Eeform bill, such multi- 
tudes of Pleasure Hunters have found their way this Summer 
to the Lakes. 

After so much levity, Mary shall transcribe for you a serious 
Stanza 'or two, intended for an Inscription in a part of the 
grounds of Eydal Mount with which you are not acquainted, a 
field adjoining our Garden which I purchased two or three 
years ago. Under the shade of some Pollard Oaks, & on a 
green Terrace in that field, we have lived no small part of the 
long bright days of the summer gone by ; & in a hazel nook of 
this favourite piece of ground, is a Stone for which I wrote 
one day the following serious Inscription, you will forgive its 
Egotism. 

In these fair Vales, hath mauy a Tree 
At Wordsworth's suit been spared, 
And from the Builder's hand this Stone. 
For some rude beauty of its own, 
Was rescued by the Bard ; 
Long may it rest in peace ! & here 
Perchance the tender-hearted 
Will heave a gentle sigh, for him 
As One of the Departed. 

I have heard something like what you say of Campbell before, 
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but in that case I partly suspected that the admiration might 
in some degree be affected to ingratiate himself with the Indi- 
vidual, who was a friend of mine. By the bye let you, & every 
other Person who has a pet Poet be on your guard agst. that 
trick. How sorry I am that Mr. Bailey should have gone as 
far as Ceylon ignorant of the fact that I never have received his 
book, nor before the receipt of your letter was aware of the 
intended favour. How came your Brother to go from Man- 
chester into Scotland without taking us by the way? but 
perhaps he steamed it from Liverpool. Tillbrook has offered his , 
House and furniture for sale by private Treaty — the price two 
thousand Guineas, entre nous, 8 hundred more than its worth, 
except for fancy. Adieu — every one here — to wit Self & 
Spouse, Son & Daughter, Sister & Sister in something better 
than Law, join in kindest regards to you & Mrs. Kenyon, & to- 
your brother, when you write to him. Farewell again, 

very affly yours 

Wm. Wordswokth. 

We shall always, not merely '' now & then," be glad to hear 
from you. You asked how I had " things from London." 
Pamphlets &c. sent to J. Richardson, 91 Eoyal Exchange, are 
forwarded if directed to me under cover to Hudson & Eichard- 
son, Booksellers, Kendal. 

[Addressed — John Kenyon Esqre. 

St. Leonards 

near Hastings.] 
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XIII. 
William Wordsworth to John Kenyon. 

[Qy. 1S30, '31, or '32. Uckfield Penny Post. Address— 

John Kenyon Esqre. 

16 Eegency Square 

Brighton 
2i^.B. — Nothing to give clue to date externally.] 

Saturday. 

My dear Sir, 

It was taking no small liberty to entangle you & Mrs. 
Kenyon in our little economical arrangements. I am pleased 
however with having done so, as it has been the occasion of my 
hearing from you again. Your eloquence, as the heart has so 
much to do in it, has prevailed, and we will order a chaise 
to be here on Wednesday next in time for our reaching Brighton 
by five — perhaps earlier — but if the day prove fine I should 
like to stop an hour at Lewes to look round me. 

You seem to lead a dissipated life, you and Mrs. Kenyon ; 
but I have no right to reproach you. I have left my Brother's 
quiet fire-side for the last two days to dine with two several 
Magistrates at Uckfield, where, of course, I heard rather too 
much of obstinate juries, grand & Petty ; burnings, poor rates, 
cash-payments, and that everlasting Incubus of universal agri- 
cultural distress. 

Five times have I dined while at Buxted at the table of an 
Earl — and twice in the company of a Prince. Therefore let 
you & Mrs. Kenyon prepare yourselves for something stately 
and august in my deportment and manners. But King, Queen, 
Prince, Princess, Dukes &c are common articles at Brighton, 
[so] that I must descend from my elevation, or pass for a 
downright Malvolio. 
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I congratulate you upon being Mwradicalized. I wish how- 
ever the change had taken place under less threatening circum- 
stances. The idle practice of recrimination is becoming general 
— The Whigs upbraid the Tories as authors of the mischief 
which all feel, by withstanding Reform so obstinately ; and the 
Tories reproach the Whigs with having done all the harm by 
incessant bawling for it. . . . 

\Cetera desunt.'] 

XIV. 
William Wordsworth to John Kenyon. (1832.) 

[Written by Mrs. W.] 

Rybal Mount 26th Jany. 

My dear Mr. Kenyon 

You have enriched my house by a very 
valuable present, an entire collection of all that it is desirable to 
possess among Hogarth's Prints — the Box also contained a 
quarto volume, "Hogarth Illustrated," & .3 Vols of a French 
work for Mr. Southey, which shall be forwarded to him. I 
have been thus particular as because there was no Letter within 
the Box, perhaps it was not made up under your own eye — & 
I am now at a loss where to direct to you. 

We are great admirers of Hogarth, & there are perhaps few 
houses to which such a collection would be more welcome ; & 
living so much in the Country, as we all do, it is both gratifying 
& instructive to have such scenes of London life to recur to as 
this great master has painted. 

You are probably aware that he was of Westmorland extrac- 
tion, his name is very common hereabouts, & it is amusing to 
speculate upon what his genius might have produced, if instead 
of being born & bred in London, whither his Father went from 
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Westm'^-, he had been early impressed by the romantic scenery 
in this neighbourhood, & had watched the manners & employ- 
ments of our rustics. It is remarkable that his pictures, 
differing in this from the Dutch & Flemish Masters, are almost 
exclusively confined to in-door scenes or city-life. Is this to be 
regretted 1 I cannot but think it is, for he was a most admir- 
iible 'pavrder, as may be seen by his works in the British Gallery ; 
& how pleasant would it have been to have had him occasionally 
shew his knowledge of character, manners and passion by groupes 
under the shade of Trees, & by the side of Waters in appropriate 
rural dresses. He reminds me both of Shakespeare & Chaucer ; 
but these great Poets seem happy in softening & diversifying 
their views of life, as often as they can, by metaphors & images 
from rural nature ; or by shifting the scene of action into the 
quiet of groves or forests. What an exquisite piece of relief, 
of this kind, occurs in the Merchant of Venice — where, after 
the agitating trial of Antonio, we have Lorenzo & Jessica 
sitting in the open air on the bank on which the moonlight is 
.sleeping — but enough. 

Since I last heard from you I have received, & carefully read 
with great pleasure, the Poems of your Friend Baillie. The 
.scenes among which they were written are mainly unknown to 
me, for I never was farther south in France than St. Valier on 
the Ehone, where I turned off to the Grand Chartreuse, a 
glorious place — were you ever there % I think you told me you 
were. 

Mr. B. has however interested me very much in his sketches 
of those countries, & strengthened the desire I have had all my 
life to see them, particularly the Eoman Antiquities there ; which 
H. C. Eobinson tells me are greatly superior to any in Italy, a 
few in Eome excepted. I do not know where Mr. Baillie is 
now to be addressed, & beg therefore if you be in communica- 
tion with him, or with any of his friends who are, you would be 
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SO kind as to have my thanks conveyed to him both for his 
little volume & the accompanying letter. 

It is now time to say a word or two about ourselves. We 
are all well, except my Sister, who, you will be sorry to hear, 
has been five weeks confined to her room by a return of the 
inflammatory complaint which shattered her constitution three 
years ago. She is, God be thanked, convalescent & will be able 
to take her place at our fire side in a day or two, if she goes on 
as well as lately. 

We long to know something about yourself, Mrs. Kenyon & 
your Brother. Pray write to us soon. 

We have had a most charming winter for weather — Hastings 
could scarcely be warmer, & as to beauty the situation of Rydal 
Mount at this season is matchless. I shall direct to your 
Brother-in-law's House, as the best chance for my letter reaching 
you. Mrs. Wordsworth, sister, daughter, & Miss Hutchinson 
(my ) join me in kindest remembrances to yourself 

& Mrs. Kenyon. 

Farewell, & believe me, with every good wish, 
faithfully your's 

[Autograph signature.] Wm. WoEDSWORTH. 

My son Wm. is at Carlisle, as my Sub-Distributor, & pretty 
well. John quite well, & happy with his excellent & amiable 
wife — a better Living would not be amiss — but where is it to 
come from ? We Conservators are out of date. W. W. 

[A complete letter sheet. Addressed — 

Joiiif Kenyon Esqre. 

John Curteis Esqre. 

39 Devonshire Place, London. 
Post-marks— Kendal Penny Post ; and C. 30 Ja. 1832.] 
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XV. 

William Wordsworth to John Kenyon. (1833.) 

[Note by J. K.— " Written by Mrs. W."] 

Rydal Mount, Sep. 23d. 

My dear Mr. Kenyon, 

Your letter was most welcome. It is truly agree- 
able to be told in this unexpected way that one still lives in the 
memory of one's friends. We should have replied earlier, but 
your letter reached us when Mrs. W.'s mind was much depressed 
by the death of her eldest Brother, & as for myself, I have been 
& still am unable to write from my old enemy, inflammation in 
my eyes. 

The only remarkable events that have occurred in my 
family since our last intercourse by letter are the dangerous 
illness of my sister, & the addition to our family by the birth 
of a Granddaughter, who as being the first of the 3d generation 
both by father & mother's side, is highly thought of by both 
families. She is withal a nice little thing in herself; by name 
Jane Stanley Wordsworth, from her maternal grandmother. 

Upon the banks of the Derwent, 2 miles below Cockermouth, 
my native Town, her Father is now building a Parsonage house 
upon a living, somewhat under £200 a year, to which he was 
lately presented by my honored friend the Earl of Lonsdale, — 
& I am still simple & fanciful enough to draw pleasure from the 
thought of the Child culling flowers & gathering pebbles upon 
the banks of the same stream that furnished me with the like 
delights 60 years ago. 

" So in the passing of a day, doth pass 
Of mortal life, the bud, the leaf, the flower." 

I congratulate you upon the noble conduct of your Br., which is 
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quite of a piece of all we know of him. I wish he could 
have spared a fortnight for this country before his return to 
Germany — he would be welcome under this roof. Mr. Southey 
also esteems him much, & would have been pleased to see him. 
May we not hope, upon some future occasion, when your sister's- 
health is recovered, that we may welcome you & Mrs. K. also 1 

It is mortifying that so many Persons, indifferent, or dis- 
agreeable to us, should take furnished houses in this Vale, & 
we never have a glimpse of you here, in that way, or any other. 
There is an opening preparing, & let me tell you of it, with an 
intreaty that you & Mrs. K. would take it into serious con- 
sideration. 

Within f of a mile of Rydal Mount on the banks of the 
stream that flows between the Lakes of Rydal and Windermere, 
Dr. Arnold, Master of Rugby School, is building a House, for 
himself & his family to retire to, during the Summer and 
Winter Vacations ; so that it will not be wanted by the owner 
more than 1 weeks in the year ; & I can scarcely doubt that 
he would let it on very reasonable terms, to an eligible Tenant, 
& none could be more so than yourselves, during the time he 
does not want it. You would then have every accommodation, 
& no obligation be incurred. The pleasure this would be to us, 
I need not speak of 

In the way of chat I may tell you that great changes are 
going on in the Proprietorships of the Lake district. Mr. 
Marshall's 2d son, as probably you know, the Member for 
Leeds, has purchased the Grreenwich Hospital Estate at Keswick, 
& is Lord of Derwentwater — & this morning has invited me to 
meet him at Keswick, which I cannot do, for my advice in some 
new Plantations which he meditates ; so that we hope the 
beauty of the country will not suifer, from this princely Estate 
falling into his hands. At the head of Windermere Mr. Red- 
maine, a Silk Mercer of Bond Street, has purchased 500 acres. 
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including the Residences of Brathay Hall, & Old Brathay once 
occupied by Sir G-. Beaumont, & afterwards hy Charles Lloyd — 
& previously, while the Lakes were an unvisited corner of the 
world, by two flashy Brothers, named Westren, who came hither 
to sculk, & were hanged for highway robbery. The silk mercer 
will have command of some miles of the shore of Windermere, 
& what he will do thereupon is perhaps better known in Bond 
St. than with us, but we tremble. 

You speak of your own troubles, & allude to mine. It is 
true, as was affirmed in an oS'ensive Paragraph, in a Glasgow 
Paper, that I have been taking a peep at the Hebrides. My 
tour, which was only for a fortnight, included the Isle of Man 
(visited for the first time) Staffa, lona, & a return thro' Burns' 
country, Eenfrewsh. & Airshire. The weather was mixed, but 
upon the whole I & my companions, Mr. Eobinson, an ex- 
barrister, & my son John, were well repaid. 

About 10 days after my return I was summoned to Carlisle 
upon business, took Mrs. W. along with me, & we came home 
up the banks of Eden, by Corby & Nunnery, both charming 
Places, to Lowther & home by Ullswater. These two Excur- 
sions united, have since produced 22 Sonnets, which I shall be 
happy to read you, & the more so because I cannot muster 
courage to publish them, or anything else. I seem to want a 
definite motive — money would be one, if I could get it, but I 
cannot ; I find by my Publisher's acct., which I reed, the other 
day, that the last Ed. of my Poems owes us conjointly (my 
share being 2 thirds) nearly £200. The Ed. was 2000, of 
which not quite 400 had been sold last June, a fact which, 
contrasted with the state of my poetical reputation, is wholly 
inexplicable, notwithstanding the depressed state of the book- 
market in England, if we do not take into consideration the 
injury done by the Paris Edition, of which the sale, as we have 
reason to believe, has been very large. At all events, those 
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Paris publications, morally piratical, are extremely hurtful to 
those successful writers, whose comforts, not to say their liveli- 
hood, at all depend upon the profits of their works. I am truly 
happy that you are independent of West Indian changes & 
revolutions. 

The Stamps & Taxes, as you are aware, are about to be 
consolidated, as the Boards already have been : the result not 
improbably will be either an abolition of the office of Distri- 
butor of Stamps, or such accumulation of labour & responsibility, 
with diminished remuneration, as would make the place for me, 
no longer worth holding. This I should regret principally because 
Willy, whose history you know, & my excellent Clerk, who has 
served me for upwards of 20 years, would both be left suddenly 
without provision or employment ; but we must bear, for I fear 
worse things are coming us. My feelings at Lowther lately 
called forth the following sonnet, which Mrs. W. will transcribe ; 
but first you must be told that our dear sister is stronger & 
more comfortable than we ever expected to see her. She is 
now being driven out by Dora in our little Phaeton. Dora 
herself has suffered so much from deranged stomach, attended 
with long & wearying fits of toothache, that we are determined 
to send her to Leamington for change of air, & to see some 
friends there, & probably not without a view to medical advice. 
I ought also to have told you that since we met I had a ramble 
of 5 or 6 weeks in Scotland with Dora, my first object having 
been to see Sir W. Scott at Abbotsford before his departure for 
Naples, which visit caused a Poem called " Yarrow revisited " 
to be added to the two former ones. 

Miss Hutchinson whom you kindly enquire after is with her 
Brother in Bedfordshire & we are not likely to see her here for 
many months. 

Now accept my parting assurances of affectionate regard to 
you & Mrs. K. in which my wife, sister, & Dora heartily join, 
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& with best wishes from us all for the recovery of your sister's 
health, believe me to remain, faithfully your's 

Wm. Wordsworth. 

[This letter occupies all a letter sheet, which was evidently enclosed in 
a half-sheet, on the inside of which Mrs. W. transcribed the Sonnet to 
Lowther Castle. 

The other side bears the address and frank by J. Marshall, and the 
date Keswick, Sept. 24, 1833. The address is to 

John KENyou Bsqre., 

Twickenham, 

London.] 



XVI. 

William Wordsworth to John Kenyon. (1837.) 

[Headed by J. K.— 

" 1837. Wordsworth, but in Mrs. W.'s handwriting."] 

My dear Mr. Kenyon, 

I won't waste time in thanks, having 
told you heretofore thro' Mr. Moxon how much I was obliged 
by your letter. 

You ask how the Muses came to say " Weep in the public 
roads alone." ^ Did you ever attend an execution 1 funerals, 
alas, we have all attended, & most of us must have seen then 
weeping in the public roads on one or both of these occasions. 

I was a witness to a sight of this kind the other day in 
the Streets of Kendal, where male mourners were following a 
Body to the grave in tears. But for my own part, notwithstand- 
ing what has here been said in verse, I never in my whole life 
saw a man weep alone in the roads ; but a friend of mine did 
see this poor man weeping' alone, with the Lamb, the last of his 
flock, in his arms. 

1 See The Last of the Flock, vol. i. p. 169. 
H 
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I hope you are satisfied, & willing that the verse should stand 
as I have written it. 

Dear Mrs. Kenyon was right as to the lare — the contradiction 
is in the words only — .bare, as to not being covered with smoke 
or vapour ; — clothed, as to being attired in the beams of the 
morning. Tell me if you approve of the following alteration, 
which is the best I can do for the amendment of the fault. 

The City now doth on her forehead wear 
The glorious crown of morning ; silent, bare, 
Ships, towers, etc. 

It was in the English tongue — "Is not this, in an English 
Poem,^ superfluous V Surely here is an oversight on your part ; 
whether the Poem were in English, or French, or Greek, is a 
matter wholly indifferent as to the expression I have used. She 
came from afar. The Emigrant Mother came from France, as 
is told in that other Poem, but I do not think it necessary to 
say, in this latter case, that her griefs found utterance in French 
— only that I have put them into verse. But in the instance to 
which you object, it was expedient to specify, that tho' she 
came from far, English was her native tongue — which shows 
her either to be of these Islands, or a North American. On the 
latter supposition, while the distance removes her from us, the 
fact of her speaking our language, brings us at once into close 
sympathy with her. 

As to the Old forest of civility, you are I fear right ; I say /ear 
because I may have much trouble in correcting the passage. 
I had no particular allusion in my mind ; the line before spoke 
of the citadels of Truth, & the Forest was intended, in like 
manner, as a metaphor to express those usages and habits of 
civilization, which from their antiquity may be compared to a 
forest whose origin is unknown. 

1 The Emigrant Mother, i. 186. 
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I do rejoice at my change of plan ; two or three days ago I 
heard at Lowther, that Lady Westmorland had just been 
stopped at Pavia on her way to Rome in consequence of the 
Cholera. I have had a great deal of dry & wearisome labour, 
of which I do not repent however, in preparing my Poems for 
the new Edition, especially those which were among my first 
attempts. 

I hear from many quarters of the impression which my 
writings are making, both at home & abroad, & to an old man 
it would be discreditable not to be gratified with such intelli- 
gence; because it is not the language of praise, for pleasure 
bestowed, but of gratitude for moral & intellectual improvement 
received. Do not suppose however, that I am not prepared for 
the language of censure, & discouragement from many quarters 
I hear of that also occasionally, and should be sorry were it 
otherwise ; for I should then be sure that the igneus vigor & 
coelestis origo did not belong to me, but that I was of the world, 
worldly, and of the earth, earthy : — but too much of this. I 
trust that if I am to go to the Continent, I shall see you in 
passing thro' London. 

My Church is after all likely to be built & endowed, notwith- 
standing you, one of the most valued of my friends, will not 
assist me. But I know that half a finger's breadth, if it be near 
enough to the eye, will blind. Mrs. "W. says, the impudent 
man ! Tomorrow we are to have a Chapel consecrated within 
less than 3 miles of this place ; there is no situation out of the 
Alps, nor among them, more beautiful than that where this 
building is placed. Mrs. W. & I walked thither this after- 
noon. You know the Eiver Brathay — the Chapel stands upon 
a rocky knoll above it, & commands a view of the stream to 
Langdale Pikes, which this afternoon were white with snow, 
as was also nearly half the mountainside below them. The 
meadows were as green as the after grass could make them, 
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& the woods in the full foliage of many-coloured Autumn. I 
wish you had been with us, and I am sure you would have 
subscribed for a peal of bells, that their harmony might be 
wafted up & down the river. How glad we were that we were 
not Dissenters — likewise that we were true Conservatives. 

We are something better at home — at least we hope so. 
Why did not you mention your Brother — we are always glad 
to hear of him. 

Affectionately yours, 

Wm. Wordsworth. 

[A letter sheet written full.] 
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ON THE PLATONISM OF WOEDSWOETH. 

[The reader will perceive that no allusion is made in this Essay 
to the general religious opinions of the Poet. The writer has simply- 
attempted to trace certain lines of thought which seem to him to exist 
in Wordsworth's philosophic poetry.] 

To write of Wordsworth woald seem futile. Wordsworth is 
himself ; to paraphrase or parody his words or characters is un- 
speakably painful ; nay more, it is useless, it will convey no 
adequate idea to the man who is ignorant of Wordsworth's 
poetry. It is the perfection of certain passages which induces 
the wish to call attention to them, but this perfection leaves 
nothing to be desired or added ; nor can any want of variety be 
pleaded as an excuse for using any words other than the poet's 
own. The stage is crowded already. Think of the press of 
fairy folk who throng upon your memory as you turn over his 
pages in your recollection — the miller and. his maids on their 
island platform in the river — that strange woman and her no 
less weird mate beneath the tower of Jedburgh — the stealthy 
mystic form of the leech-gatherer — the stately march of figures 
which fill the pathways of The White Doe — the valleys and hill- 
slopes gay with blithe or hallowed with solemn figures which 
delight our fancy in the pages of The Excursion — the churchyard 
where the brother sleeps — the mountain sheepfold where Michael 
toiled and sorrowed — the foot-plank which bore the last im- 
press of Lucy's feet — the dusty highway along which the Cum- 
berland beggar moved, and will move now for ever — the ghastly 
fellowship that haunted the prosaic everyday walks of the 
travelling potter, Peter Bell — Matthew, the schoolmaster, and 
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his mysteriously provoking witty rhymes — Simon Lee — old 
childless Timothy and the hunt, and that exquisite apologue 
which genius heard even in the chance echo of the cuckoo's 
cry- 
unsolicited reply 
To a babbling wanderer sent. 

Wordsworth was a leader of men in the truest sense. On his 
guidance the jaded and perplexed intellect may safely depend ; 
he possessed a power of cheerful calm, clear as the dawn and 
unvarying as the stars. 

That, when time brings on decay, 
Now and then may I possess 
Hours of perfect gladsomeness ; 
Keep the sprightly soul awake, 
And have faculties to take 
Even from things by sorrow wrought. 
Matter for a jocund thought ; 
Spite of care and spite of grief 
To gambol with life's falling leaf. ^ 

It is the spirit of Paradise, 
-a spirit strong, 



That gives to all the selfsame bent 
Where life is wise and innocent.^ 

It may be that there are lines of thought which the poet 
merely indicated, but which it is possible to trace out more 
clearly, and to follow farther on, not only to our oAvn delight 
and advantage, but also to the appreciation of the poet. 

It has been suggested that one of these lines of thought is 
the similarity of Wordsworth's teaching to that of Plato. I 
have said the similarity of Wordsworth to Plato, because it is 
not asserted that Wordsworth consciously Platonized ; on the 
contrary, it is not likely that he ever read the Dialogves. It is 

1 The Kitten and Falling Leaves, p. 130, Ed. 1S49. 

2 P. 121, Ed. 1849. 
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not impossible that Coleridge may have talked to him upon the 
matter. We know he discoursed at length to him upon 
Spinoza, and Mr. Frederick Pollock fancies that he can trace 
the effect of those conversations in the Poet's work. 

I should suppose that any ordinarily educated man would, if 
asked, describe Wordsworth as a poet of nature, and he has 
with the utmost emphasis described himself as a " worshipper of 
nature ; " nevertheless it would seem that Wordsworth is essen- 
tially the poet of Man. He is in fact less of a poet than of a 
Seer. It is man whom he chiefly busies himself about. It is 
the emotions and thoughts of men which fill his thoughts. 
Nature is the type of permanence and reality, man is transient 
and ever changing ; nevertheless nature is ever subservient to 
man. Seen by man's intellect inanimate nature becomes " an 
ebbing and a flowing mind." ^ It is intellect projected upon 
the bleak side of some tall peak " familiar with forgotten years," 
that gave to it its " visionary character." ^ It was the transitory 
nature of the, being that stood upon its bank that gave to the 
flowing stream its lesson of "life continuous — being unim- 
pair'd." * By these forms of nature, " in the relation which they 
bear to man," * are evoked " the spiritual presences of absent 
things, convoked by knowledge." ^ 

Amid the groves, beneath the shadowy hills 
The generations are prepared.^ 

Their manners, their enjoyments and pursuits, 
Their passions, and their feelings ; chiefly those 
Essential and eternal in the heart.' 

But, though man consecrates nature, nature elevates man — 

1 The. Excursion: 'The Wanderer,' p. 447, Ed. 1849. 

2 P. 449. ^ ' Despondency Corrected,' p. 482. 
* Idem, p. 487. ' Idem, Ist edition. 

6 The Excursion: 'The Churchyard,' p. 504, Ed. 1849. 
' The Excursion: 'The "Wanderer," p. 449, Ed. 1849. 
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man and nature act and re-act. Tliat glorious universe, the 
intelligent succession of conditioned existence, has 

meanings wUcli it brought 
From years of youth. Which like a Being made 
Of many Beings, it has wondrous skill 
To blend with knowledge of the years to come ; ■• 

and thus to lure mankind from a superstitious Manicheeism into 
a state of abiding and gracious calm, in which he is at last able 
to recognise the eternal unity which pervades all things, the 
synthesis of thought and matter, the clear dawning of the per- 
fect intellectual day. 

'Tis Nature's law 

That none, the meanest of created things. 

Of forms created the most vUe and brute, 

The dullest or most noxious, should exist 

Divorced from good — a spirit and pulse of good, 

A life and soul, to every mode of being 

Inseparably link'd.'' 

If this is the nature of Wordsworth's poetry, what is the result ? 

He has himself told us that he did not intend to found a system ; 

but the effect produced by his teaching is a sacred peace, in the 

presence of pure and absolute Being. The petty troubles of 

existence vanish before the passionless face of nature, and in the 

presence of invariable Law an entrance is won into the kingdom 

of the pure Intellect, 

by mystery and hope, 
And the first virgin passion of a soul 
Communing with the glorious universe.^ 

Immutably survive, 
For our support, the measures and the forms, 
Which an abstract intelligence supplies ; 
Whose kingdom is, where time and space are not.* 

1 The Excursion: 'The Wanderer,' p. 450, Ed. 1849. 

'^ The Old Cumberland Beggar, p. 425, Ed. 1849. 

3 The Excursion; 'The Wanderer,' p. 449, Ed. 1849. 

■■ The Excursion : 'Despondency Corrected,' p. 476, Ed. 1849. 
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Now let us turn for a moment to the banks of the Ilissus and 
we shall find something of the same character. 

Standing under the shady plane-trees, which have long since 
vanished, groups of earnest-looking young men are discussing 
those themes which, as the years roll on, generation after gene- 
ration will discuss; while among them a queer-looking little 
man whom all reverence, and make way for, and listen to, 
walks about asking questions, and showing each one of them, 
to his own satisfaction, how great a fool he is. Plato's dialogues, 
just as much as Wordsworth's poems, form a volume of Philo- 
sophical Eomance. For his groundwork he seized upon a 
wonderful and unique man. His philosophy is based upon the 
story of a life and death, his pages are crowded with men ; with- 
out the aid of narrative he can create character : but story is 
not wanting. Anecdote and incident, apologue and poetry 
enliven the page. The trials, the difficulties, the follies and aims 
of men are his theme. Nor does he stop here, his philosophy 
(transcendental, as it has been called) is human, his ideas are 
those of earth. Unlike Aristotle and the Schoolmen, he does 
not occupy himself with Existence, Substance, Attribute, Essence, 
Eternity, but with matters of everyday life ; in the first place 
destroying false and pedantic notions, and then basing his 
idealism upon recognised facts, such as love, hatred, strength, 
and even horses, dogs, and mud. 

Let us endeavour to trace this likeness still more clearly 

by two examples before we attempt to realise the metaphysic 

result, and the particular mode in which it forced itself on 

the Poet's imagination and by which he is still enabled to 

communicate it to us. 

He speaks of 

another gift 
Of aspect more sublime ; that blessed mood 
In which the burden of the mystery. 
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In whicli the heavy and the weary weight 

Of all this unintelligible world 

Is lighten'd : that serene and blessfed mood 

In which the aflfections gently lead us on, 

Until, the breath of this corporeal frame, 

And even the motions of our human blood. 

Almost suspended, we are laid asleep 

In body, and become a living soul ; 

While, with an eye made quiet by the power 

Of harmony and the deep power of joy. 

We see into the life of things.^ 

Such an extract as this has said everything that need be 
said on the subject. It covers all possible ground. Let us 
remain silent, and turn to the other master : 

And what think you would happen were it given to any 
one to behold beauty itself, clear as the Ught, pure and un- 
defiled, not daubed with human colouring, nor polluted with 
human fleshliness, and other kinds of mortal trash ; so that, 
in its singleness of form he were able to see the beautiful and 
the godlike in one. Think you that the life of a man would 
be of little account if he look thitherward (without fear) and 
has such fellowship as this ? Do you not see 'that to liim 
alone will power be given (who alone has the power to behold 
the beautiful) to beget, not the deceitful show of virtue, as 
not being tempted by deceitful shows, but the truth itself as 
one who embraces a reality : — and so begetting virtue (as 
a lovely daughter) and bringing her up, it will happen to him 
to be God-beloved, and, if any man can, be immortal.^ 

Apart from all the distracting terminology of metaphysic, 
then, the meaning of the English poet and the Greek philo- 
sopher seems to be this : The forces of life, which we call 
intellectual, may be actually of similar birth with the physical, 
but phenomenally they stand out in clear distinction. Love, 
self-sacrifice, and self-denial, courage, and the other virtues 
are so far immaterial at least that they are indestructible, in- 
visible,^ invariable, in action, unregulated by the laws which 

1 Tintern Abbey, p. 160, Ed. 1849. 

'' Plato, Symposium, xxix. E. Ed. Stallbaum. 
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attach to matter. So long as the race endures they are eternal. 
But a difficulty seems to present itself at the outset. Love 
and self-denial, courage and the rest, are all that you state 
them to be, but so are hatred, revenge, fear, and the like. Will, 
then, the eternal world of Pure Intellect, which an abstract 
intelligence has peopled, prove nothing more than a repetition 
of this ? — with all its unintelligible gloom, its perplexities, 
its cruelties, its Sphinx-riddles which lead to despair and 
death 1 

To grapple with this diflSculty Plato fell back upon what 
may be called a principle of excellence, which rules the for- 
mation and government of all animate and inanimate things. 
What this principle was he was often at a loss to decide, 
but he appealed boldly to the experience of his hearers to 
acknowledge that there was such a principle, and to pronounce 
upon the success or failure of any Work or Being in proportion 
as it adheres to or departs from it. This being so, it follows 
that all temporary, accidental, and unsuitable adjuncts being 
eliminated, nothing but the pure idea of the perfect object 
will exist in the intellect; so that to the perfectly instructed 
man there would be no such thing as evil or bad workmanship in 
the world. Indeed this is really the case in the pure intellect, 
in which alone all things exist (all things, that is, in their perfect 
form), and which is Grod. 

The general truth of this, I think, will not be denied. The 
latest efforts of modern speculation have declared that the world 
of thought, and that alone, is subjective and objective at once, 
and that all conceivable attributes turn out to be objective aspects 
of thought itself. "The ultimate elements of thought are 
not merely correlated with the ultimate elements of things : 
they are the elements of things themselves." ^ 

Nor is Platonism antagonistic to any older^ or later form of 
^ Vide Mr. Fred. Pollock's Spinoza, pp. 176-9. 
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philosophic thought. You may make matter as eternal as you 
like. You may deny the argument of design, and conclude 
that no evidence exists of a Creator, beneficent or otherwise. 
You -may endow matter with such vital energies and such 
faculties of thought as you may require. You may satisfy your- 
self that force, or motion, or extension is the immanent cause of 
all things : but the Platonic theory can never be antiquated 
or impossible. 

From every phenomenon you will always be able to eliminate 
the transitory and the accidental, until you arrive at an abstract 
idea which exists only in the pure intellect. It is into this 
world of ideas that the Platonist forces his way. In this fourth 
dimension of intellectual space he finds himself in a world 
familiar and yet wonderful. Into this world neither change, 
nor corruption, nor decay can enter. This is the true eternal 
life. Of all earthly things the ideas are eternal, and this pure 
intellect, this world in which they live and move and have their 
being, and some portion of which we have each of us received, 
is none other than the all-perfect, all-containing intellect, the 
mind of God. 

In what way, then, does Wordsworth speak of this world ? 

Under what aspect did its eternal glories present themselves 

to him ? He tells that 

The power 
Of nature, by the gentle agency 
Of natural objects, led me on to feel 
For passions that were not my own, and think 
On man, the heart of man, and human life.' 

How exquisitely the individual mind 

to the external world 

Is fitted, and how exquisitely too 

The external world is fitted to the mind.^ 

1 Michael, p. 96, Ed. 1849. 

2 Preface to The Excursion, p. 445, Ed. 1849. 
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From that bleak tenement 
He many an evening to his distant home 
In solitude returning, sa-w the hills 
Grow larger in the darkness ; all alone 
Beheld the stars come out above his head, 
And traveU'd through the wood with no one near, 
To whom he might confess the things he saw. 
So the foundations of his mind were laid 
In such communion, not from terror free. ' 

While yet a child, and long before his time, 
Had he perceived the presence and the power 
Of greatness : and deep feelings had impress'd 
Great objects on his mind, with portraiture 
And colour so distinct, that on his mind 
They lay like substances, and almost seem'd 
To haunt the bodily sense.^ 

I venture to think that these lines deserve the closest study. 
They seem to me to contain the key not only to Wordsworth's 
Platonism, but to that peculiar conception of his that an entrance 
into the world of abstract thought may be won by the help of 
material objects. 

"The presence and the power of greatness" — this is that 
" principle of excellence " in which Plato believed. This 
expression includes all that can be conceived of absolute per- 
fection — of immutable morality, absolute in itself — independent 
of space and time, of locality and temperament. It includes 
that power within us which, in Mr. Matthew Arnold's phrase, 
" makes for righteousness," that consciousness which assures us 
that, in the Divine Intellect, love must rule and not hatred, 
confidence and not fear. 

By deep feeling, the poet goes on to tell us, this greatness is 
impressed upon our mind, so that its attributes lie like sub- 
stances upon us and haunt the bodily sense. It is evident, I 
think, that he uses the word " substance " in this place not in 

1 The Excumion : 'The Wanderer,' p. 447, Ed. 1849. 

2 Idem, 1st Ed., p. 10. 
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the strict metaphysical sense, hut in that secondary sense which 
has vitiated all the terms which express essence or reality, 
popular use and wont invariably attaching these two last terms 
to that which is not essential or real. The poet evidently refers 
to that lower substantiality which belongs to matter, and which 
is perceived by the senses. He seems to affirm that by the help 
of the vast objects of nature, perceived in silence and in solitude, 
we are enabled to understand and to conceive the great realities 
of abstract thought, and to 

Breathe in worlds 
To which the heaven of heavens is but a veil."^ 

But in the mountains did he feel his faith ; 
There did he see the writing — all things there 
Breathed immortality, revolving life, 
And greatness still revolving ; — infinite. 
There littleness was not, the least of things 
Seem'd infinite : and there his spirit shaped 
Her prospects.^ 

This is that " divine hope of pure imagination," ^ that " fittest 
to unutterable thought," * " the passing shows of being." ^ 
"The silence and the calm of mute insensate things." 
" Where earth and heaven create one imagery." ^ 

Matter therefore is a thought of God. The rural gods of 
Greece would seem to have occupied a similar position in the 
mind of the Platonist as did these " spiritual presences of absent 
things," ^ " This soul imparted to brute matter," in the poet's 
" pure imaginative soul." ^ 

We live by admiration, hope, and love.' 



1 Preface to The Excursion. 

2 The Excursion: 'The Wanderer,' 1st Ed., p. 14. 

3 The Excursion, p. 497, Ed. 1849. * To H. C, Six years old. 
' The Excursion: 'The Wanderer,' p. 455, Ed. 1849. 

8 To H. 0., p. 62. 

' ' Despondency Corrected,' p. 487, Ed. 1849. 

s 'The Parsonage,' p. 523. 

" ' Despondency Corrected,' p. 482. 
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A spirit himg, 
Beautiful region ! o'er thy towns and farms, 
Statues and temples, and memorial tombs ; 
And emanations were perceived ; and acts 
Of immortality, in Nature's course, 
Exemplified by mysteries, that were felt 
As bonds. 1 

The means are not very different, the result is the same. 

This absolute being is described as including within itself, as 

the sea its waves, all adoring and conscious and apprehending 

existence. ■ 

Life continuous. Being unimpaired. 

That hath been, is, and where it was, and is. 

There shall be — seen, and heard, and felt, and known, 

And recognised — existence unexposed 

To the blind walk of mortal accident ; 

From diminution safe, and weakening age ; 

While man grows old, and dwindles, and decays, 

And countless generations of mankind 

Depart ; and leave no vestige where they trod.^ 

Thou, thou alone 
Art everlasting, and the blessed Spirits 
Which thou includest, as the sea her waves : 
For adoration thou endur'st ; endure 
For consciousness the motions of thy will ; 
For apprehension those transcendent truths 
Of the pure intellect, that stand as laws 
Even to thy Being's infinite majesty ! ^ 

The inborn conscience of humanity has recognised the per- 
fection of Being in a variety of forms — by diverse myths and 
it may be grotesque imaginations at which a misdirected intellect 
may sneer. The " secret spirit of Humanity " * has consented 
with a marvellous unanimity to conceive of a world where wrong 
is made right, where suffering is turned to joy, where inequality 
is removed, and the rough places of misery and oppression made 

1 The Excursion: 'Despondency Corrected,' p. 482, Ed. 1849. 

2 ' Despondency Corrected,' 1st Ed. 

3 'Despondency Corrected,' p. 476, Ed. 1849. 

4 ' The Wanderer,' p. 455, Ed. 1849. 

I 
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smooth — where the poor and the afflicted who have seen or 
felt little in this life to delight or elevate may find existence 
somewhat more worthy to be lived. That this blessed con- 
summation may never arrive in the form religionists have 
dreamed may be true : but that the idea can never be aught 
else than true and righteous is impossible. 

The life where hope and memory are as one, 
Earth quiet and unchanged, the human soul 
Consistent in self-rule, and heaven revealed 
To meditation in that quietness.' 

Miserable indeed would the world become were this ideal of 

righteousness ever entirely lost. 

Who in this spirit communes with the forms 
Of nature, who with understanding heart 
Doth know and love such objects as excite 
No morbid passions.^ 

The light of Love 
Not failing, perseverance from his steps 
Departing not, he shall at length obtain 
The glorious habit by which sense is made 
Subservient still to moral purposes, 
Auxiliar to divine.^ 

Thus deeply drinking in the soul of things, 

He shall be wise perforce, and while inspired 

By choice, and conscious that the will is free. 

Unswerving shall he move, as if impelled 

By strict necessity, along the path 

Of order and of good. Whate'er he see, 

Whate'er he feel of agency direct. 

Or indirect, shall tend to feed and nurse 

His faculties, shall fix in calmer seats 

Of moral strength, and raise to loftier heights 

Of love divine his inteUeetual soul.* 

It would be easy to go on. This synthesis of thought and 
matter is the key-note of every line in the poem. But the line 

1 'Despondency,' p. 469, Ed. 1S49. 

2 'Despondency Corrected,' 1st Ed., p. 195. 

= Idem, p. 196. ■■ Idem, p. 197. 
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of thought has been sufficiently laid down ; who will follow it 
up? 

" He excels," says Jewish proverb, when at loss for words of 
highest praise, " He excels upon Sheminith " — the eighth string 
of the world to come which shall be added to the Kinnor of 
the Sanctuary when Messias begins His reign. Listening, weary 
and sad, amidst the rustling echoes of the selva sehaggia of 
metaphysical tradition, we may catch from these two master- 
singers, as Daute heard in the stately rhythm of the volume he 
so long had conned, the clear resonance of this mystical string. 



ON WOEDSWOETH'S TWO STYLES. 
By E. H. HUTTON. 



ON WOEDSWOETH'S TWO STYLES. 

The essential feature of "Wordsworth's Poetry has been de- 
scribed by the greatest of our living critics in language that 
none of our Society is at all likely to forget. After speaking 
of Goethe's experience of the Iron Age, Matthew Arnold says 
of Wordsworth : — 

He, too, upon a wintry clime 
Had fallen, on this iron time 
Of doubts, disputes, distractions, fears. 
He found us when the age had bound 
Our souls in its benumbing round ; 
He spoke, and loosed our heart in tears. 
He laid us as we lay at birth 
On the cool, flowery lap of earth, 
Smiles broke from us, and we had ease ; 
The hills were round us, and the breeze 
Went o'er the sunlit fields again ; 
Our foreheads felt the wind and rain. 
Our youth returned ; for there was shed 
On spirits that had long been dead. 
Spirits dried up and closely furled. 
The freshness of the early world. 
Ah ! since dark days still bring to light 
Man's prudence and man's fiery might. 
Time may restore us in his course 
Goethe's sage mind, and Byron's force ; 
But where will Europe's latter hour 
Again find Wordsworth's healing power ? 
Others will teach us how to dare, 
And against fear our breast to steel ; 
Others will strengthen us to bear ; 
But who, ah ! who will make us feel ? 
The cloud of mortal destiny, 
Others will front it fearlessly. 
But who, like him, will put it by ? 
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I think this is rightly chosen as the characteristic of Words- 
worth's poetry, that he puts by for us the " cloud of mortal 
destiny/' that he restores us the " freshness of the early world ;" 
that he gives us back the magic circle of the hills, makes us 
feel the breath of the wind and the coolness of the rain upon 
our foreheads ; and touches both the vigour of youth, and the 
peace of age, with more of that serene lustre which dew gives 
to the flowers, than any other poet. But the same great critic 
has assured us that, properly speaking, Wordsworth has no 
style, " no assured poetic style of his own ; " and this though he 
freely admits that " it is style, and the elevation given by style, 
which chiefly makes the effectiveness of Laodamia. For my 
part, I should have said that as to Wordsworth's blank verse 
Mr. Arnold is right ; that in his blank verse Wordsworth is so 
dependent on his matter, that he runs through almost all styles, 
good and bad. But in his rhymed verse, I should have pre- 
ferred to say — though the admission may, perhaps, be used on 
behalf of Mr. Arnold's drift, that Wordsworth had two distinct 
styles — the style of his youth and the style of his age — the 
elastic style of fresh energy, born of his long devotion to 
Nature's own rhythms, and the style of gracious and stately 
feeling, born of his benignity, of his deep-set, calm sympathy 
with human feeling, — the style of The Solitary Reaper, and 
the style of Devotional Incitenunts. Surely the style of the 
verse, 

Alone she cuts, and binds Hie grain, 
And sings a melancholy strain ; 
Oh ! listen, for the vale profound 
Is overflowing with the sound, 

is Wordsworth's, in as true a sense as the style of 

After life's fitful fever, he sleeps well, 

is Shakespeare's. Or again, is there not the personal stamp of 
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Wordsworth indelibly imprinted on every line in the Song at 
the Feast of Brougham Castle 2 — 

No thoughts hatli he but thoughts that pass 
Light as the wind along the grass ! 
Can this be he who hither came 
In secret, like a smothered flame ? 

Less personal, certainly less indelibly branded with Words- 
worth's hand, is what I call the later Style. Still, I think such 
lines as these, in the Devotional Incitements, describing the com- 
paratively slight power of Art, when compared with Nature, 
to excite reverence, have on them an indelible impress of 
Wordsworth's developed genius, in its gracious, pure, and 
serene solemnity : 

The priests are from their altars thrust ; 

Temples are levelled with the dust ; 

And solemn rites and awful forms 

Founder amid fanatic storms. 

Yet evermore, through years renewed 

In undisturbed vicissitude 

Of seasons balancing their flight 

On the swift wings of day and night. 

Kind Nature keeps a heavenly door 

Wide open for the scattered poor. 

The most characteristic earlier and the most characteristic 

later style are alike in the limpid coolness of their effect, — the 

effect in the earlier style of bubbling water, in the later of 

morning dew. Both alike lay the dust, and take us out of 

the fret of life, and restore the truth to feeling, and cast over 

the vision of the universe 

The image of a poet's heart, 

How bright, how solemn, how serene ! 

But the earlier and the later styles, even in their best speci- 
mens, do this in very different ways, while the inferior speci- 
mens of each are marked by very different faults. As models 
of the two styles at their best, I would take, for instance. The 
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Daffodils for the earlier, and The Primrose of the Bock for the 
later ; Yarrow Unvisiied for the earlier, and Yarrow Bevisited for 
the later; The Leech-gatherer (or as Wordsworth rather cum- 
brously called it, Besolutwn and Independence) for the earlier, and 
Laodamia for the later style. The chief differences between the 
two styles seem to me these : — That objective fact, especially 
when appealing to the sense of vision, sometimes utterly bald 
and trivial, though often very commanding in its effects, plays 
so much larger a part in the earlier than the later ; that the 
earlier, when it reaches its mark at all, has a pure elasticity, a 
passionless buoyancy (passionless, I mean, in the sense of being 
devoid of the hotter passions) in it, almost unique in poetry; 
and lastly, that in the greater of the earlier pieces emotion is 
uniformly suggested rather than expressed, or, if I may be 
allowed the paradox, expressed by reticence, by the jealous 
parsimony of a half- voluntary, half-involuntary reserve. In the 
later style, on the other hand, objective fact is much less pro- 
minent ; bald moralities tend to take the place of bald realities ; 
and though the buoyancy is much diminished, emotion is much 
more freely, frankly, and tenderly expressed, so that there is 
often in it a richness and mellowness of effect quite foreign to 
Wordsworth's earlier mood. The ruggedness of the earlier style 
is what one may call one of knots and flinty protuberances ; 
there is an occasional bleakness about it; the passion with 
which passion is kept down, though often exalted, is some- 
times hard ; there is a scorn of sweetness, an excess of simplicity, 
which frequently touches siniplesse; and though the depth of 
feeling which is dammed up makes its surging voice heard in 
the happier instances, yet in the less happy instances the 
success of the operation is only too great, and leaves us 
oppressed with a sense of unexpected blankness. 

In the later style, all this is changed. The keenness of 
sheer objective vision is still felt, but is less dominant; while 
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emotion, no longer restrained, flows naturally, and with a sweet 
and tender lustre shining upon it, into musical expression. I 
may illustrate the difi'erence between the two styles so far as 
regards the degrees of their direct expressiveness, by a char- 
acteristic change which Wordsworth made in his later editions 
in the beautiful poem entitled The Fountain. The poet, it 
will be remembered, there remonstrates with the schoolmaster, 
whom he calls Matthew, for speaking of himself as unloved in 
his old age : 

' Now both himself and me he wrongs, 
The man who thus complains ! 
I live and sing my idle songs 
Upon these happy plains ; 

And, Matthew, for thy children dead 
I'll be a son to thee.' 
At this he grasped his hands, and said, 
' Alas, that cannot be ! ' 

In the later editions, Wordsworth altered this to, — 

At this he grasped my hand, and said, 
' Alas, that cannot be ! ' 

The earlier reading looks like hard fact, and no doubt sounds 
a little rough and abrupt. But I feel pretty sure, not only 
that the earlier version expressed the truth as it was present to 
Wordsworth's inner eye when he wrote the poem, but that it 
agreed better with the mood of those earlier years, when the 
old man's wringing of his own hands, in a sort of passion of 
protest against the notion that any one could take the place of 
his lost child, would have seemed much more natural and 
dignified to Wordsworth, than the mere kindly expression of 
grateful feeling for which he subsequently exchanged it. 

Now, I will go a little into detail. Contrast the power, 
which is very marked in both cases, of the poem on The 
Daffodils, with that on The Primrose of the Bock. You all know 
the wonderful buoyancy of that poem on the dafi"odils, — the 
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reticent passion with which the poet's delight is expressed, not 
by dwelling on feeling, but by selecting as a fit comparison to 
that " crowd " and " host " of golden daffodils the impression 
produced on the eye by the continuousness of " the stars that 
shine and sparkle in the Milky Way," the effect of wind, and of 
the exultation which wind produces, in the lines, 

Ten thousand saw I at a glance, 
Tossing their heads in sprightly dance ; 

and in the rivalry suggested between them and the waves : 

The waves beside them danced, but they 
Outdid the sparkling waves in glee. 

You all know the exquisite simplicity of the conclusion when 
the poet tells us that as often as they recur to his mind, and 

Flash upon that inward eye 

Which is the bliss of solitude, 

his heart " with pleasure fills, and dances with the daffodils." 

The great beauty of that poem is its wonderful buoyancy, 
its purely objective way of conveying that buoyancy, and the 
extraordinary vividness with which " the lonely rapture of lonely 
minds " is stamped upon the whole poem, which is dated 1 804. 
Now turn to The Primrose of the Bock, which was written 
twenty-seven years later, in 1831. We find the style altogether 
more ideal, — reality counts for less, symbol for more. There 
is far less elasticity, far less exultant buoyancy here, and yet a 
grander and more stately movement. The reserve of power has 
almost disappeared ; but there is a graciousness absent before, 
and the noble strength of the last verse is most gentle 
strength : 

A Eock there is whose homely front 

The passing traveller slights ; 
Yet there the glow-worms hang their lamps. 

Like stars, at various heights ; 
And one coy Primrose to that Eock 
The vernal breeze invites. 
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What hideous warfare hath been waged, 

What kingdoms overthrown, 
Since first I spied that Primrose-tuft 

And marked it for my own ; 
A lasting link in Nature's chain, 

From highest heaven let down ! 

The flowers, still faithful to the stems, 

Their fellowship renew ; 
The stems are faithful to the root, 

That worketh out of view ; 
And to the rock the root adheres 

In every fibre true. 

Close clings to earth the living rock, 

Though threatening still to fall ; 
The earth is constant in her sphere ; 

And God upholds them all : 
So blooms this lonely Plant, nor dreads 

Her annual funeral. 



It will be observed at once that in The Daffodils there is 
no attempt to explain the delight which the gay spectacle raised 
in the poet's heart. He exults in the spectacle itself, and 
reproduces it continually in memory. The wind in his style 
blows as the wind blows in The Daffodils, with a sort of 
physical rapture. In the later poem, the symbol is everything. 
The mind pours itself forth fully in reflective gratitude, as it 
glances at the moral overthrow which the humble primrose of 
the rock, — and many things of human mould as humble and 
faithful as the primrose of the rock, — has outlived. In point of 
mere expression, I should call the later poem the more perfect 
of the two. The enjoyment of the first lies in the intensity of 
the feeling which it somehow indicates, without expressing, 
of which it merely hints the force by its eager and springy 
movement. 

Now, take the earliest and latest Yarrow, and note the same 
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difference. How swift, and bare, and rapid, like the stream 
itself, as Wordsworth chooses to describe it : 

A river bare 
That glides the dark hills under, 

is the verse in which he depreciates the reality, in order to en- 
hance the treasure of an unverified vision ! Yarrow is repre- 
sented as a fit home chiefly for the country-people who go to 
market at Selkirk, and for the wild birds and ground game 
which fly and burrow beside it : 

Let Yarrow folk frae Selkirk town, 

Who have been buying, selling, 

Go back to Yarrow, 'tis their own ; 

Each maiden to her dwelling ! 

On Yarrow's banks let herons feed, 

Hares couch, and rabbits burrow ! 

But we will downward with the Tweed, 

Nor turn aside to Yarrow. 

The charm of that is the charm of a perfectly bare representa- 
tion of a perfectly simple scene, enhanced by the suggestion 
which lurks everywhere that the common facts of life are pretty 
certain to seem common, unless, indeed, you bring an imagina- 
tion strong enough to transfigure them ; while if you do, the 
poet insists that the true magic is in you, and not in the scene, 
since it is independent of the actual vision on which the mind 
seems to feed. The beauty of the verse is almost all confined 
to the thought itself; the only touch of extraneous beauty is 
the careless suggestion that " the swan on still St. Mary's 
Lake " may, if it pleases, " float double, swan and shadow," 
without tempting them aside to see it ; and even that seems 
put in only to suggest, as it were, how greatly the power of 
vividly imagining even such a sight as this exceeds in signifi- 
cance the power which the mere eyes possess of discerning 
loveliness even where they have taken in the forms and colours 
which ought to suggest it. The whole beauty of the verses 
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is in their bareness. The poem may be said to have for its 
very subject the economy of imaginative force, the wantonness 
of poetic prodigality, the duty of retaining in the heart reserves 
of potential and meditative joy, on which you refuse to draw all 
you might draw of actual delight : 

Be Yarrow stream unseen, unknown ! 

It must, or we shall rue it ; 
We have a vision of our own ; 

Ah ! why should we undo it ? 

And the style corresponds to the thought; it is the style of one 
who exults in holding over, and being strong and buoyant enough 
to hold over, a promised imaginative joy. A certain ascetic 
radiance, — if the paradox be permissible, — a manly jubilation 
in being rich enough to sacrifice an expected delight, makes the 
style sinewy, rapid, youthful, and yet careful in its youthfulness, 
as jealous of redundancy as it is iirm and elastic. This was 
written in 1803. Turn to Yairow Revisited, which was 
written twenty-eight years later, in 1831. The rhythm is the 
same, but how different the movement ; how much sweeter and 
slower, how many more the syllables on which you must dwell, 
sometimes with what the ear admits to be an over-emphasis ; 
how much richer the music, when it is music ; how much more 
hesitating, not to say vacillating, the reflection ; and how the 
versification itself renders all this, with its sedate pauses, — 
pauses, to use another poet's fine expression, " as if memory had 
wept," — its amplitude of tender feeling, its lingerings over sweet 
colours, its anxious desire to find compensations for the buoyancy 
of youth in wise reflection ! — 

Once mpre, by Newark's castle gate, 

Long left without a warder, 
I stood, looked, listened, and with thee, 

Great Minstrel of the Border ! 
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Grave thoughts ruled wide on that sweet day, 

Their dignity installing 
In gentle bosoms, while sere leaves 

Were on the bough, or falling ; 
But breezes played, and sunshine gleamed — 

The forest to embolden ; 
Reddened the fiery hues, and shot 

Transparence through the golden. 

For busy thoughts the stream flowed on 

111 foamy agitation; 
And slept in many a crystal pool 

For quiet contemplation : 
No public and no private care 

The free-born mind enthralling, 
We made a day of happy hours. 

Our happy days recalling. 



And if, as Yarrow, through the woods 

And down the meadow ranging, 
Did meet us with unaltered face. 

While we were changed or changing ; 
If, then, some natural shadows spread 

Our inward prospect over, 
The soul's deep valley was not slow 

Its brightness to recover. 



The expression there is richer, freer, more mellow ; but the re- 
serve force is spent ; all the wealth of the moment — and perhaps 
something more than the wealth of the moment, something 
which was not wealth, though mistaken for it — was poured out. 
One cannot but feel now and again that, as Sir Walter said of 
his aged harper. 

His trembling hand had lost the ease 
Which marks security to please. 
And scenes long past of joy and pain 
Came wildering o'er his aged brain. 

Mr. Arnold places almost all the really first-rate work of 
Wordsworth in the decade between the years 1798 and 1808. 
I think he is right here. But I should put Wordsworth's 
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highest perfection of style much nearer the later date than the 
earlier ; at least, if, as I hold, the Song at the Feast of Brougham 
Castle touches the very highest point which he ever reached. 
The Leech-gatherer was written in the same year, though its 
workmanship is not nearly so perfect. Let me contrast its 
style with that of Laodamia, of which the subject is closely 
analogous, and which was written only seven years later, in 
1814 ; though these seven years mark, as it appears to me, a 
very great transformation of style. Both poems treat of Words- 
worth's favourite theme, — the strength which the human heart 
has, or ought to have, to contain itself in adverse circumstances, 
and the spurious character of that claim of mere emotion to 
command us by which we are so often led astray. The Leech- 
gatherer has much less of buoyancy than the earlier poems, and 
something here and there of the stateliness of the later style, 
especially in the noble verse : 

I thought of Chatterton, the marvellous Boy, 

The sleepless'Soul that perished in his pride ; 

Of him who walked in glory and in joy, 

Following his plough along the mountain-side ; 

By our own spirits are we deified : 

We Poets in our yolith begin in gladness ; 

But thereof come in the end despondency and madness. 

But on the whole, the poem is certainly marked by that 

emphatic visual imagination, that delight in the power of the 

eye, that strength of reserve, that occasional stiffness of feeling, 

and that immense rapture of reverie, which characterise the 

earlier period, though it wants the more rapid and buoyant 

movement of that period. Take the wonderful description of 

The Leech-gatherer himself : 

Himself he propped, limbs, body, and pale face, 
Upon a long grey stafif of shaven wood : 
And still, as I drew near with gentle pace. 
Upon the margin of that moorish flood 
Motionless as a cloud the old Man stood, 

K 
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That heareth not the loud -winds when they call ; 
And moveth all together, if it move at all. 

Or take the description of the reverie into which the old man's 
words threw Wordsworth : 

The old Man still stood talking by my side ; 

But now his voice to me was like a stream 

Scarce heard ; nor word from word could I divide ; 

And the whole body of the Man did seem 

Like one whom I bad met with in a dream ; 

Or like a man from some far region sent, 

To give me human strength, by apt admonishment. 

In turning to Laodamia, we see that a great change of style — 
a great relaxation of the high tension of the earlier power — 
and with it a great increase in grace and sweetness has come. 
When Protesilaus announces that his death was due to his 
having offered up his own life for the success of the Greek host, 
by leaping first to the strand where it was decreed that the first 
comer should perish, Laodamia replies : 

' Supreme of Heroes — bravest, noblest, best ! 
Thy matchless courage I bewail no more, 
Which then, when tens of thousands were deprest 
By doubt, propelled thee to the fatal shore ; 
Thou found'st — and I forgive thee — here thou art — 
A nobler counsellor than my poor heart. 

' But thou, though capable of sternest deed, 
Wert kind as resolute, and good as brave ; 
And he, whose power restores thee, hath decreed 
Thou shouldst elude the malice of the grave : 
Redundant are thy locks, thy lips as fair 
As when their breath enriched Thessalian air. 

' No Spectre greets me, — no vain Shadow this ; 
Come, blooming Hero, place thee by my side ! 
Give, on this well-known couch, one nuptial kiss 
To me, this day, a second time thy bride ! ' 
Jove frowned in heaven, the conscious Parcae threw 
Upon those roseate lips a Stygian hue. 
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' This visage tells thee that my doom is past : 

Nor should the change be mourn'd, even if the joys 

Of sense were able to return as fast 

And surely as they vanish. Earth destroys 

Those raptures duly — Erebus disdains : 

Calm pleasures there abide — majestic pains. 

' Be taught, faithful Consort, to control 
Rebellious passion : for the Gods approve 
The depth, and not the tumult, of the soul ; 
A fervent, not ungovernable love. 
Thy transports moderate, and meekly mourn 
When I depart, for brief is my sojourn.' 

There is certainly an air of classic majesty and a richness of 
colour about this w^hich contrasts curiously with the strong 
sketch of the lonely Leech-gatherer, though there seems to me 
a fitness in the fact that the style of the poem which paints the 
excess of unregulated feeling is full of almost artificial grace, 
while the style of the poem which paints the humble self- 
reliance of desolate fortitude is for the most part cast in the 
mould of a bare and almost bleak dignity. 

But I must come to an end. The later style has, I think, 
this advantage over the earlier, that where its subject is equally 
fine, — which, as I admit, it often is not, — the workmanship is 
far more complete, often almost of crystal beauty, and without 
the blots, the baldness, the dead-wood, which almost all Words- 
worth's earlier works exhibit. Where, for instance, in all the 
range of poetry, shall we find a more crystal piece of workman- 
ship than the sonnet — written, I think, as late as 1827, and 
addressed to Lady Beaumont in her seventieth year — with 
which I may conclude this paper : — 

Such age, how beautiful ! O Lady bright, 

Whose mortal lineaments seem all refined 

By favouring Nature and a saintly mind 

To something purer and more exquisite 

Than flesh and blood ; whene'er thou meet'st my sight, 

When I behold thy blanched unwithered cheek. 

Thy temples fringed with locks of gleaming white, 
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And head tliat droops because the soul is meek, 

Thee with the welcome Snowdrop I compare ; 

That child of winter, prompting thoughts that climb 

From desolation toward the genial prime ; 

Or with the Moon conquering earth's misty air, 

And filling more and more with crystal light, 

As pensive Evening deepens into night. 

Richard H. Hutton. 



ON THE YEW-TREES OF BOREOWDALE. 



ON THE YEW-TREES OF BORROWDALE. 

The Yew-tree, which was " the pride of Lorton Vale," is 
now a ruin, and has lost all its ancient majesty : but, until 
the close of 1883, the "fraternal four of Borrowdale " were 
still to be seen " in grand assemblage." Every one who has 
felt the power of Wordsworth's poetry, — and especially 
all who have visited the Seathwaite valley, and read the 
poem Yew-Trees under the shade of that once "solemn and 
capacious grove," — must feel as if they had lost a personal friend 
when they hear that the Grove is gone. The great gale of 
December 11, 1883 smote it fiercely, uprooting one of the trees, 
and blowing the others to ribbons. The following is Mr. 
Eawnsley's account of the disaster, and the Sonnets which follow 
it are also his : — 

" Last week the gale that ravaged England did the Lake 
country much harm. We could spare many of the larch planta- 
tions, and could hear (with a sigh) of the fall of the giant Scotch 
firs opposite the little Scafell Inn at Rosthwaite, and that 
Watendlath had lost its pines; but who could spare those 
ancient Yews, the great 

fraternal Four of Borrowdale, 
Joined in one solemn and capacious grove ; 
Huge trunks ! and each particular trunk a growth 
Of intertwisted fibres serpentine 
Upcoiling, and inveterately convolved. 

" For beneath their pillared shade, since Wordsworth wrote 
his poem, that Yew-tree grove has suggested to many a wanderer 
up Borrowdale, and visitant to the Natural Temple, ' an ideal 
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grove in which the ghostly masters of mankind meet, and sleep, 
and offer worship to the Destiny that abides above them, while 
the mountain flood, as if from another world, makes music to 
which they dimly listen.'^ 
" These Yew-trees, seemingly 

Produced too slowly ever to decay, 
Of form and aspect too magnificent 
To be destroyed, 

have been ruthlessly overthrown. One has been uprooted 
bodily ; all the leaders and branches of the others have been 
wrenched from the main trunk ; and the three still standing are 
bare poles and broken wreckage. Until one visits the spot 
one can have no conception of the wholesale destruction that 
the hurricane has wrought ; until one looks on the huge rosy- 
hearted branches, one cannot guess the tremendous force with 
which the tornado had fallen upon that ' sable roof of boughs.' 

"For tornado or whirlwind it must needs. have been. The 
Yews grew under the eastern flank of the hill called Base 
Brown. The gale raged from the westward. One could 
hardly believe it possible that the trees could have been 
touched by it ; for the barrier hill on which they grew, — 
and under whose shelter they have seen centuries of storm, — 
goes straight upwards, betwixt them and the west. It was 
only realisable when, standing amid the wreckage, and looking 
across the valley, it was seen that a larch plantation had been 
entirely levelled, and evidently by a wind that was coming from 
the east, and directly toward the Yew-trees. On inquiring 
at Seathwaite Farm, one found that all the slates blown from 
the roof of that building on the west side, had been whirled up 
clean over the roof; and we can only surmise that the winds 
rushing from the west and north-west, and meeting the bastions 
of Glaramara and the Sty-head slopes, were whirled round in 
' Stopford Brooke. 
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the cul-de-sac of the valley, and moved with churning motion 
back from east to west over the Seathwaite Farm, and so in 
straight line across the beck, and up the slope to the Yew-tree 
cluster. With what a wrenching, and with what violence, these 
trees were in a moment shattered, only those can guess who 
now witness the ruins of the pillared shade, upon ' the grassless 
floor of red-brown hue.' 

" Never again can ' trembling Hope ' meet there ' at noon- 
tide' with 'Time the Shadow;' but the 'ghostly shapes' of 
'Fear' and 'Silence,' with 'Death the Skeleton,' can still 
celebrate ' united worship ;' and much more now than ever 
before — since the winds will pass the tree-stumps, bare of 
leafage — the readers of Wordsworth's poem on the Borrowdale 
Yews may sadly, and 

in mute repose 
Still lie, and listen to the mountain flood 
Murmuring from Glaramara's inmost caves. 

" A sense that something has passed away from the earth 
will possess all feeling hearts, who learn that 'the fraternal 
four of Borrowdale ' have fallen victims to the merciless winds ; 
and that pilgrims to the Seathwaite valley can never again be- 
hold that ' solemn and capacious grove ' as the poet knew it, 
when he peopled it with his imagination." 



A Trilogy of Sonnets 

ON 

The Yews of Borrowdale, 

In Memoriam. 



Blind was the blast, from wild Atlantic brought, 
That in the moonless night toward our coast 
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Fierce breathed, and full of cries from shipmen lost, 

Smote on the hills of Cumberland, and wrought 

Woe irremediable, in worlds of thought 

And gentlest sphere of poesy ; Here most 

We mourn, where many a year the pilgrim host 

From far the dark Yew's oracle had sought. 

But long as Derwent to the sea shall pour 

Her tears that spring from Glaramara's side, 

She must lament this sacrilegious wrong. 

Must grieve that to our Poet was denied 

To keep one grove — the " great Fraternal Four " — 

A mountain shrine for mystery and song. 



Now from the sacred grove of Borrowdale 

Must Fear, and Hope the Trembler, steal away 

Nor ever meet at midmost hour of day 

Silence and Foresight, and the Shadow pale 

Cast o'er the face of nations like a veil 

With that twin spectre Time ; while blank dismay 

Cowers by the roofless Temple in decay, 

And moss-grown altars blasted by the gale. 

Still where the unaccustomed sunlight gleams 

Dark as her shadow. Sorrow shall rehearse 

The havoc of the undiscerning storm. 

But fresh as Glaramara's inmost streams 

The music of the poet's marvellous verse 

Shall dirge-like fill the Shrine's deserted form. 



Ill could we spare the tree St. Patrick knew,^ 
When first for Christ to these rude vales he spoke, 
And better far had fallen the Rydal Oak 
Or — Time's vast hoUow momiment, — the Yew- 
Whioh stands in sight of Wetherlam : Ah, few 
The souls who then bad felt that tempest's stroke. 
So many bonds about the heart had broke. 
And breaking swept old memories from view. 
For to this grove, by storm in ruins hurled, 
Had Glaramara down the centuries seen 



1 The Patterdale Yew went down in the same storm. 

2 The great Yew of Yewdale. 
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Hope, and mute Prayer, and Love, and Mystery throng ; 
And, since our Wordsworth murmured out his song, 
Its dark four-pillared vault of evergreen 
Was Temple for the music of the Vforld. 

This Yew-tree Grove is doubtless immortal in English 
literature, and will live as long as Wordsworth is studied, and 
when every memorial of the man is a thing of the past. It has 
been suggested that other yew trees should be planted on the 
spot, on the principle, Le roi est mart : vive le roi ! But such a 
continuity is scarcely to be wished. It would be as undesirable 
to restore the " natural temple " that has fallen in Borrowdale, 
as to rebuild Stenness or Stonehenge. Immortality belongs to 
nothing physical. — Ed. 
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REMINISCENCES OF WORDSWORTH AMONG- THE 
PEASANTRY OF WESTMORELAND. 

Having grown up in the immediate vicinity of the present 

Poet-Laureate's old home in Lincolnshire, I had been struck 

with the swiftness with which, 

As year by year the labourer tills 
His wonted glebe, or lopa the glades, 

the memories of the poet of the Somersby Wold had faded 
" from off the circle of the hills." I had been astonished to note 
how little real interest was taken in him or his fame, and how 
seldom his works were met with in the houses of the rich or 
poor in the very neighbourhood. 

It was natural that, coming to reside in the Lake country, I 
should endeavour to find out what of Wordsworth's memory 
among the men of the Dales still lingered on, — how far he was 
still a moving presence among them, — how far his works had 
made their way into the cottages and farm-houses of the 
valleys. 

But if a certain love of the humorous induced me to enter 
into or follow up conversations with the few still living among 
the peasants who were in the habit of seeing Wordsworth in the 
flesh, there was also a genuine wish to endeavour to find out 
how far the race of Westmoreland and Cumberland farm-folk 
— the "Matthews'' and the "Michaels" of the poet as described 
by him — were real or fancy pictures, or how far the characters 
of the dalesmen had been altered in any remarkable manner by 
tourist influences during the thirty-two years that have passed 
since the aged poet was laid to rest. 
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For notwithstanding the fact that Mr. Euskin, writing in 1876, 
had said " that the Border peasantry (painted with absolute 
fidelity by Scott and Wordsworth) " are, as hitherto, a scarcely 
injured race, — that in his fields at Coniston he had men who 
might have fought with Henry V. at Agincourt without being 
distinguished from any of his knights, — that he could take his 
tradesmen's word for a thousand pounds, and need never latch 
his garden gate, nor fear molestation in wood or on moor, for 
his girl guests; the more one went about seeking for such 
good life and manners and simple piety as Wordsworth knew 
and described in fell-side homes, or such generous unselfish- 
ness and nobility among the Dale farmers as would seem to 
have been contemporaries of the poet, the more one was 
disappointed to find a characteristic something faded away, and 
a certain beauty vanished that the simple retirement of old 
valley-days of fifty years ago gave to the men amongst whom 
Wordsworth lived. The strangers with their gifts of gold^ their 
vulgarity, and their requirements, have much to answer for in 
the matter. But it is true that the decent exterior, the shrewd 
wit, and the manly independence and natural knightUness of 
the men of the soil is to a large extent responsible for raising 
expectations of nobility of life and morals, the expectation of 
which would be justified by no other peasant class in England, 
and which, by raising an unfair standard for comparison, ought 
to be prepared for some disappointment. 

One's walks and talks with the few who remember Words- 
worth, or Wudsivorth as they always call him, have done little 
to find out more than the impression that they as outsiders 
formed of him, but it allowed one to grasp by the hand a few of 
those natural noblemen who by their presence still give testi- 
mony to a time and a race of men and women fast fading away, 
and in need already of the immortality of lofty tradition that 
Wordsworth has accorded them. 
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While these few of his still living peasant contemporaries show 
us the sort of atmosphere of severely simple life, hand-in-hand 
with a " joy in widest commonalty spread," that made some of 
Wordsworth's poems possible, I think the facts that they seem 
to establish of Wordsworth's seclusion, and the distance he 
seems to have kept from them and their cottage homes, not 
a little interesting. For they point to the suggestion that 
the poet lived so separate and apart from them, so seldom 
entered the " huts where poor men lie," or mixed with the 
fell-side folk at their sports and junketings, that he was 
enabled, in his swift selection and appreciation of the good 
and pure and true in their surroundings, to forget, quite 
honestly perhaps, the faults of the people among whom he 
lived. 

Be that as it may, this paper aims at establishing no new 
doctrine or view about the man, but at simply putting on record 
reminiscences still in the minds of some of those who often saw 
him, knew his fancies and his ways (as only servants know the 
fancies and ways of their master), and spoke with him sixty, 
fifty, or forty years ago. 

These reminiscences may seem worthless to many, just from 
the fact that they are the words of outsiders. They will seem 
to others of interest for that very reason. And this much 
must be said, they are trustworthy records from true mouths. 
The native love of truth, or perhaps better, the native dislike ever 
to hazard suggestion, or to speak without hook, is guarantee for that. 
To ask questions in Westmoreland is the reverse of asking 
them of Syrian fellaheen and Egyptian dragomans. The Cum- 
berland mind is not inventive, nor swift to anticipate the answer 
you wish, and one is always brought up sharp with — 

"Naay, I wud na speak to that neather:" 

" Naay, I 'se not certain to owt o' that :" 

" Might bea, but not to my knowledge howivver :" 

L 
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" Its na good my saaing I kna that, when I doaiit, now then," 
— and so on. 

Twenty summers had let the daisies blossom round Words- 
worth's grave, when, in 1870, I heard of and saw the old lady 
who had once been in service at Eydal Mount, and was now a 
lodging-house keeper at Grasmere. She shall be called as first 
witness, but what kind of practical and unimaginative mind 
she had may be gathered from the following anecdote. My 
sister came in from a late evening walk, and said, " Mrs. 

D , have you seen the wonderful sunset?" The good 

lady turned sharply round, and drawing herself to her full 

height, as if mortally offended, answered, " No, Miss R , 

I 'm a tidy cook, I know, and, ' they say,' a decentish body for 
a landlady, and sic-like, but I doant knaw nothing about sunsets 
or them sort of things, they've never been in my line." Her 
reminiscence of "Wordsworth was as worthy of tradition as it 
was explanatory, from her point of view, of the method in which 
Wordsworth composed, and was helped in his labours by his 
enthusiastic sister. 

" Well you know," were her words, " Mr. Wordsworth went 
humming and booing about, and she. Miss Dorothy, kept close 
behint him, and she picked up the bits as he let 'em fall, and 
tak 'em down, and put 'em together on paper for him. And 
you may,'' continued the good dame, " be very well sure as how 
she didn't understand nor make sense out of 'em, and I doubt 
that he [Wordsworth] didn't know much about them either 
himself, but, howivver, there's a great many folk as do, I dare 
say.'' 

And here it will be well to put in a caution. The vernacular 
of the Lake district must be understood a little, or wrong impres- 
sions would be got of the people's memory of the bard. " What 
was Mr. Wordsworth like in personal appearance?" I once asked 
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of an old retainer, who still lives not far from Eydal Mount. 
" He was a ugly-faaced man, and a mean liver," was the answer. 
And when he continued, " Ay, and he was a deal upo' the road, 
ye kna," one might have been pardoned if one had concluded 
that the Lake poet was a sort of wild man of the woods, an 
ugly customer of desperate life, or highwayman of vagrant habit. 
All that was really meant when translated was, that he was a 
man of marked features, and led a very simple life in matters of 
food and raiment. 

The next witness I shall call to speak of the poet is none other 
than the lad whose wont it was to serve the Eydal Mount 
kitchen with meat, week in week out, in the poet's days. A grey- 
haired man himself now, his chiefest memory of "Wordsworth 
is that of a tall man, " rather a fineish man in build, with a bit 
of a stoop, and a deal of grey hair upon his head." 

In some of the days of close analysis that are coming upon us, 
poets will perhaps be found to have depended for the particular 
colour of their poems, or turns and cast of thought, upon the 
kind of food — vegetable or animal — that they mostly subsisted 
on. It will be well to chronicle the fact that Wordsworth had 
an antipathy to veal, but was very partial to legs, — " lived on 
legs, you may almost say." But as my friend added, almost in 
the same breath, that the poet was " a great walker i' the 
vaales," he had uttered unconsciously a double truth. 

The next fact that remained clear and distinct in the butcher's 
mind was, that whenever you met the poet he was sure to be 
" quite [pronounced white] plainly dressed." Sometimes in a 
round blue cloak. Sometimes wearing a big wideawake, or a 
bit of an old boxer, but plainly dressed, almost " poorly dressed, 
ya mun saay, at the best o' times." " But for aw that, he 
was quite an object man," he added, meaning that there was 
a dignity that needed no dressing to set it off, I suppose, in 
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the poet's mien and manner. It was interesting to hear, 
too, how different Wordsworth had seemed in his grave 
silent way of passing children without a word, from "li'le 
Hartley Coleridge," with his constant salutation, uncertain 
gait, his head on one side, his walking-stick suddenly 
shouldered, and then his frantic little rushes along the road, 
between the pauses of his thought. " Many 's the time," said my 
friend, " that me and my sister has run ourselves intil a lather 
to git clear fra Hartley, for we allays thowt, ya kna, when he 
started running he was efter us. But as fur Mister Wudsworth, 
he 'd pass you, same as if ya was nobbut a stoan. He niver 
cared for children, however; ya may be certain of that, for 
didn't I have to pass him four times in t' week, up to the door 
wi' meat 1 And he niver oncst said owt. Ye 're well aware if 
he 'd been fond of children he 'ud 'a spoke." 

But Mrs. Wordsworth had made her impressions too on the 
youth's mind. " As for Mrs. Wordsworth, she was plainer in 
her ways than he was. The plainest woman in these parts, for 
all the world the bettermer part of an old farm-wife." He in- 
tended nothing disrespectful by this simile, he only wished to 
say she was simple in manner and dress. But if Mrs. Words- 
worth's personal appearance had impressed him, her powers of 
housekeeping had impressed him more. She was very 
persevering, and " ter'ble particular in her accounts, never 
allowed, you an inch in the butching-book." It did not raise 
one's opinion of Lake country butcher morality to find this a 
grievance, but the man as he spoke seemed to think a little 
sorely of those old-fashioned days, when mistresses, not cooks, 
took supervision of the household economies. 

I bade my friend good-day, and the last words I heard were, 
" But Mr. Wudsworth was quite an object man, mind ye." 

It is an easy transition from butcher-boy to gaidener's lad, 
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and I will now detail a conversation I had with one who, in this 
latter capacity at Eydal Mount, saw the poet daily for some 
years. 

It was Easter Monday, and I knew that the one-time 
gardener's lad at Eydal Mount had grown into a vale-renowned 
keeper of a vale-renowned beer-house. I had doubts as to call- 
ing on this particular day, for Easter Monday and beer go much 
together in our Lake country. But I was half reassured by a 
friend who said, " Well, he gets drunk three times a day, but 
takes the air between whiles, and if you catch him airing he 
will be very civil, but it's a bad day to find him sober, this." I 
explained that I wanted to talk with him of old Wordsworthian 
days. " ' Aw, it 's Wudsworth you 're a gaan to see about ? If that 's 
the game, you're reet enuff, for, drunk or sober, he can crack away 
a deal upon Mr. Wudsworth. An' i'se not so varry seuer but what 
he 's best drunk a li'le bit." I was reassured, and soon found 
myself sitting on the stone ale-bench outside the public-house, 
the best of friends with a man who had been apparently grossly 
libelled — for he was as sober as a judge — and whose eye fairly 
twinkled as he spoke of the Eydal garden days. 

" You see, blessed barn, it 's a lock o' daays sin', but I re- 
member them daays, for I was put by my master to the Eydal 
Mount as gardener-boy to keep me frabadwaays. And I remember 
one John Wudsworth, Mr. Wudsworth's nevi, parson he was, 
dead, like enough, afore this. Well, he was stayin' there along 
o' his missus, first week as I was boy there, and I was ter'ble 
curious, and was like enough to hev bin drowned, for they had 
a bath, filled regular o' nights, up above, ya kna, with a sort 
of curtainment all round it. And blowed if I didn't watch 
butler fill it, and then goa in and pull string, and down came 
watter, and I was 'maazed as owt, and I screamed, and Mr. John 
come and fun' me, and saaved my life. Eh, blessed barn, them 
was daays long sin'." 
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I asked whether Mr. Wordsworth was much thought of. 
He replied, " Latterly, but we thowt li'le enough of him. He 
was nowt to li'le Hartley. Li'le Hartley was a philosopher, you 
see ; Wudsworth was a poet. Ter'ble girt difference betwixt 
them two ways, ye kna." I asked whether he had ever found 
that poems of Mr. Wordsworth were read in the cottages, 
whether he had read them himself. "Well you see, blessed 
barn, there's pomes and pomes, and Wudsworth's was not 
for sieh as us. I never did see his pomes — not as I can speak 
to in any man's house in these parts, but," he added, " ye kna 
there 's bits in the paapers fra time to time bearing his naame." 

This unpopularity of Wordsworth's poems among the 
peasantry was strangely corroborated that very same day by an 
old man whom I met on the road, who said he had often seen 
the poet, and had once been present and heard him make a long 
speech, and that was at the laying of the foundation of Boys' 
Schoolroom at Bowness, which was built by one Mr. Bolton of 
Storrs Hall. 

On that occasion Mr. "Wudsworth talked long and weel 
enough," and he remembered that he " had put a pome he had 
written into a bottle wi' some coins in the hollow of the 
foundation-stone. " 

I asked him whether he had ever seen or read any of the 
poet's works, and he had answered, "No, not likely; for Wuds- 
worth wasn't a man as wrote on separate bits, saame as Hartley 
Coleridge, and was niver a frequenter of public-houses, or owt of 
that sort." But he added, " He was a good writer, he supposed, 
and he was a man folks thowt a deal of in the dale : he was 
such a well-meaning, decent, quiet man." 

But to return to my host at the public. Wordsworth, 
in his opinion, was not fond of children, nor animals. 
He would come round the garden, but never "say nowt." 
Sometimes, but this was seldom, he would say, " Oh ! you're 
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planting peas?" or, "Where are you setting onions?" but only 
as a master would ask a question of a servant. He had, he said, 
never seen him out of temper once, neither in the garden, nor 
when he was along o' Miss Dorothy in her invalid chair. But, he 
added, " What went on in the house I can't speak to ;" meaning 
that as an outdoor servant he had no sufficiently accurate know- 
ledge of the in-door life to warrant his speaking of it. Words- 
worth was not an early riser, had no particular flower he was 
fondest of that he could speak to ; never was heard to sing or 
whistle a tune in his life ; there was no two words about that, 
" though he bummed a deal ;" — of this more presently. 

" He was a plain man, plainly dressed; and so was she, ya 
mun kna. But eh, blessed barn ! he was fond o' his own 
childer, and fond o' Dorothy, especially when she was faculty 
strucken, poor thing; and as for his wife, there was noa two 
words about their being truly companionable ; and Wudsworth 
was a silent man wi'out a doubt, but he was not aboon bein' 
tender and quite monstrdble [demonstrative] at times in his own 
family." 

I asked about Mr. Wordsworth's powers of observation. Had 
he noticed in his garden walks how he stooped down and took 
this or that flower, or smelt this or that herb % (I have heard 
since that the poet's sense of smell was limited.) "Na, he 
wadna speak to that, but Mr. Wudsworth was what you might 
call a vara practical-eyed man, a man as seemed to see aw that 
was stirrin'." 

Perhaps the most interesting bit of information I obtained, 
before our pleasant chat was at an end, was a description of the 
way in which the poet composed on the grass terrace at Eydal 
Mount. " Eh ! blessed barn," my informant continued, " I think 
I can see him at it now. He was ter'ble thrang with visitors 
and folks, you mun kna, at times, but if he could git away from 
them for a spell, he was out upon his gres walk ; and then he 
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would set his head a bit forward, and put his hands behint his 
back. And then he would start a bumming, and it was bum, 
bum, bum, stop ; then bum, bum, bum reet down till t'other end, 
and then he 'd set down and git a bit o' paper out and write a 
bit; and then he git up, and bum, bum, bum, and goa on 
bumming for long enough right down and back agean. I suppose, 
ya kna, the bumming helped him out a bit. However, his lips 
was always goan' whoale time he was upon the gres walk. 
He was a kind mon, there 's no two words about that : if any 
one was sick i' the plaace, he wad be off to see til 'em.'' 

And so ended my Easter Monday talk with the poet's quondam 
gardener's boy, the ilow typical beerhouse-keeper, who is half 
pleased, half proud, to remember his old master in such service 
as he rendered him, in the days when it was judged that to 
keep a boy out of mischief and from bad company it was 
advisable to get him a place at Rydal Mount. 

I must ask you next to take a seat with me in a waller's 
cottage. If tea and bread and butter is offered, you had better 
take it also, it is almost sure to be pressed upon you, and it is 
of the best. I will be interrogator, only by way of introduction 
saying, that our host is a splendid type of the real Westmoreland 
gentleman labourer, who was in his days a wrestler too, and 
whose occupation at the building of Foxliow and Fiddlers Farm. 
in the Eydal Valley, often allowed him to see the poet in old 
times. 

"Well, George, what sort o' a man in personal appearance 
was Mr. Wordsworth 1 " 

" He was what you might ca' a ugly man, — mak of John Rigg 
much, — much about same height, 6 feet or 6 feet 2, — smaller, 
but deal rougher in the face.'' 

I knew John Rigg by sight, and can fancy from the pictures 
of the poet that the likeness is striking in the brow and profile. 
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" But he was," continued George, " numbledy in t' kneas, 
walked numbledy, ye kna, but that might o' wussened with age." 
In George's mind age accounted for most of the peculiarities he 
had noticed in the poet, but George's memory could go back fifty 
years, and he ought to have remembered Wordsworth as hale 
and hearty. " He wozn't a man as said a deal to common folk. 
But he talked a deal to hissen. I often seead his lips a gaain', 
and he'd a deal o' mumblin' to hissel, and 'ud stop short and be a 
lookin' down upo' the ground, as if he was in a thinkin' waay. 
But that might ha' growed on him wi' age, an' aw, ye kna." 

How true, thought I, must have been the poet's knowledge of 
himself 

And who is he with modest looks, 
And clad in sober russet gown ? 
He murmurs by the running brooks, 
A music sweeter than their own ; 
He is retired as noontide dew, 
Or fountain in a, noonday grove. 

And indeed, in all the reminiscences I have obtained among 
the peasantry, these lines force themselves upon one as corrobo- 
rated by their evidence. 

" He " [Mr. Wordsworth], continued George, " was a deal 
upo' the road, would goa most days to L' Ambleside in his 
cloak and umbrella, and in later times folks would stare and 
gaum to see him pass, not that we thowt much to him here- 
abouts, but they was straangers, ye see." 

It is curious, though natural, perhaps, to find a sort of dis- 
belief among the natives in the poet's greatness, owing some- 
what to the fact that it "was straangers as set such store by him." 
They distrust strangers still, almost as much as they did in old 
Border-times. 

But the secret of Wordsworth's unpopularity with the dales- 
men seems to have been that he was shy and retired, and not 
one who mixed freely or talked much with them. 
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" We woz," said George, " noan of us very fond on 'im ; eh, 
dear ! quite a different man from li'le Hartley. He wozn't a man 
as was very compannable, ye kna. He was fond o' stones and 
mortar, though," he added. " It was in '48, year of revolution, 
one Frost, they ca'd him rebellious (Monmouth), and a doment in 
Ireland. I mind we was at wuk at Fiddler's Farm, and Muster 
Wudsworth 'ud come down most days, and he sed ' it sud be 
ca'ed Model Farm,' and so it was." 

Speaking of Foxhow, he said, " He and the Doctor [Doctor 
Arnold], you've happen heard tell o' the Doctor, — well, he 
and the Doctor was much i' one another's company; and 
Wudsworth was a great un for chimleys, had summut to 
say in the making of a deal of 'em hereabout. There was 
'most all the chimleys Eydal way built after his mind. I 
'member he and the Doctor had great arguments about the 
chimleys time we was building Foxhow, and Wudsworth sed 
he liked a bit o' colour in 'em. And that the chimley coigns 
sud be natural headed and natural bedded, a little red and a 
little yallar. For there is a bit of colour in the quarry stone up 
Easedale way. And hefed a great fancy an' aw for chimleys 
square up hauf way, and round the t'other. And so we built 
'em that how." It was amusing to find that the house chimney- 
stacks up Rydal way are in truth so many breathing monuments 
of the bard. The man who with his face to the Continent 
passed in that sunny pure July morn of 1803 over Westminster 
Bridge, and noticed with joy the smokeless air, rejoiced also to 
sit " without emotion, hope, or aim, by his half-kitchen and half- 
parlour fire " at Town End, and wherever he went seems to have 
noted with an eye of love 

The smoke forth issuing whence and how it may, 
Like wreaths of vapour without stain or blot. 

But if from the highland huts he had observed how inter- 
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mittently the blue smoke-curls rose and fell, he was most pleased 
to watch on a still day the tremulous upward pillars of smoke 
that rose from the cottages of his native dale. In his Guide to 
the Lakes (page 44) Wordsworth has said, " The singular beauty 
of the chimneys will not escape the eye of the attentive 
traveller. The low square quadrangular form is often sur- 
mounted by a tall cylinder, giving to the cottage chimney the 
most beautiful shape that is ever seen. Nor will it be too 
fanciful or refined to remark that there is a pleasing harmony 
between a tall chimney of this circular form and the living 
column of smoke ascending from it through the still air." 

And my friend George's memory of Mr. Wordsworth's dictum 
about the need of having the chimney coign " natural headed 
and natural bedded, a little red and a little yaller" is again 
found to be true to the life from a passage in the same Guide to 
the Lakes (p. 60), in which the poet, after stating that the 
principle that ought to determine the position, size, and archi- 
tecture of a house (viz., that it should be so constructed as to 
admit of being incorporated into the scenery of nature) should 
also determine its colour, goes on to say " that since the chief 
defect of colour in the Lake country is an over-prevalence of 
bluish tint, to counteract this the colour of houses should be of 
a warmer tone than the native rock allows ; " and adds, " But 
where the cold blue tint of the rocks is enriched by an iron tinge, 
the colours cannot be too closely imitated, and will be produced 
of itself by the stones hewn from the adjoining quarry." How 
beautiful the colouring of the Rydal quarry stone is, and how 
dutifully the son of the poet carried out his father's will in 
his recent rebuilding of a family residence near Foxhow, may 
be judged by all who glance at the cylindrical chimneys, or look 
at the natural material that forms the panels of the porch of the 
" Stepping-stones " under Loughrigg. 

I rose to go, but George detained me. For he was proud to 
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remember that upon one occasion " Mr. Wudsworth had warmly 
watched him as he put forth his feats of strength in the wrestling 
ring at Ambleside, " in the churchyeard, day after fair, forty or 
fifty years ago," and had passed a remark upon him. It was 
in the days " when folks wrustled for nowt no more than a bit 
of leather strap." And George had " coomed to pit," as the 
saying is, and after " coming again' one man and throwing 
him, and another and throwing him," was last man in against a 
noted wrestler, one Tom Chapman. He had agreed for one 
fall. Mr. Wordsworth was "a lookin' on." George and his 
antagonist " corned " together, and Chapman fell. " And I 
'member that I was more pleased with Mr. Wudsworth's word 
than wi' the strap (or belt), for folks telt me that he kep' a 
saying, ' He must be a powerful young man that. He must be 
a strong young man.' " 

So ends our chat with honest George, the waller. "We will 
next interview a man who at one time, for more than eleven 
years, saw Wordsworth almost daily. This was in the days 
that Hartley Coleridge' lived at the Nab Cottage, or, as our 
friend puts it (with a touch of menagerie suggestion in it), 
" i' the daays when he hep li'le Hartley at the Nab," — for our 
friend was Coleridge's landlord. I had considerable diificulty 
here, as in almost all my interviews with the good folk, of 
keeping to the object or subject in hand. For li'le Hartley's 
ghost was always coming to the front. " Naay, naay, I cannot 
say a deal to that, but ye kna li'le Hartley would do so-and-so. 
Li'le Hartley was the man for them. If it had been Hartley, 
now, I could ha' told you a deal." And so on. 

But in this particular instance my difficulty was trebled, for 
my friend evidently nursed the idea that Wordsworth had got 
most of " his poetry out of Hartley," and had in return dealt 
very hardly with him, in the matter of admonishment and 
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advice, while at the same time Mrs. Wordsworth, in her 
capacity of common-sense accountant, with a strict dislike to 
wasteful expenditure or indiscriminate charity, had left some- 
thing of bitter in his cup of Eydal Mount . memories ; and 
the old man would gladly enough pass over a Wordsworth 
leaflet for a folio page of li'le Hartley. But he too would be 
true in his speech, and would speak as he " kna'ed," neither more 
nor less. In his judgment Mr. Wordsworth was a "plainish-faaced 
man, but a fine man, tall and leish (active), and almost always upo' 
the road. He wasn't a man of many words, would walk by you 
times enuff wi'out sayin' owt, specially when he was i' study. 
He was always a studying, and you might see his lips agoin' 
as he went along the road. He did most of his study upo' the 
road. I suppose," he added, "he was a cleverish man, but he 
wasn't set much count of by noan of us. He lent Hartley a 
deal of his books, it 's certain, but Hartley helped him a deal, 
I understand, did best part of his poems for liim, so the 
sayin' is." 

" He would come often in the afternoon and have a talk at the 
Nab, and would go out with Hartley takin' him by t' arm for 
long eneugh. And when Hartley was laid by for the last. 
Muster Wudsworth com down every day to see him, and took 
communion wi' him at the last.'' 

"Then Mr. Wordsworth and Hartley Coleridge were great 
friends t " I asked. 

" Na na, I doant think li'le Hartley ever set much by him, 
never was very friendly, I doubt. Ye see, he [Mr. Wordsworth] 
was so hard upon him, so very hard upon him, giv' him so much 
hard preaaching about his waays." 

" Well, but Mrs. Wordsworth was kind to Hartley 1" I said. 

" Happen she was, but I never see it. She was " [and here the 
old man spoke very deliberately, as if this was the firmest con- 
viction of his life] — " she was very on-pleasant, very on-pleasant 
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indeed. A close-fisted woman, that's what she was.'' But further 
inquiry elicited the reason of this personal dislike to the poet's 
wife, and a narrative of it will probably win a public verdict 
for the lady of Eydal Mount, with damages for libel against the 
man who so faithfully kep' li'le Hartley at the Nab, and so 
made his lodger's wrongs his own. 

" Well, you see," he continued gravely, " I remember oncst I 
went up to the Mount to ask for sattlement of account, for Mrs. 
Wudsworth paid for Hartley's keep, time he lodged at the 
Nab, and I had fifteen shillings i' the book against Coleridge for 
moneys I 'd lent him diflferent times. And she was very awkward 
and on-pleasant, and wouldn't sattle, ye kna, for she thowt 
that Hartley had been drinkin' wi' it. But," he added, " how- 
iver, 1 wrote to his mother as lived in London, and she wrote 
to me and telt me I was to lend a shilling or two as Hartley 
wanted it, and arter that she sattled wi' me for his lodgment, 
hersel', but Mrs. Wudsworth was very on-pleasant." 

I was glad to change a subject that so distressed him, and 
asked how the poet was generally dressed, and of his habits. 
" Wudsworth wore a Jem Crow, never seed him in a boxer in 
my life, — a Jem Crow and an old blue cloak was his rig, and as 
for his habits, he had noan, niver knew him with a pot i' his hand, 
or a pipe i' his mouth. But," continued he, " he was a great 
skater for a' that '_' — (I didn't see the connection of ideas — pipes 
and beer don't generally make for good skating), — "noan better 
in these parts — why, he could cut his own naame upo' the ice, 
could Mr. Wudsworth." 

Before rising to go, I asked, " Which roads were the favourites 
of the poet?" 

"Well, well, he was ter'ble fond of going along under 
Loughrigg and over by Eedbank, but he was niver nowt of a 
mountaineer, always kep' upo' the road." 

This was a bit of news I had not expected, but we will bear it 
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in mind, and test its truth in future conversations with the 
poet's peasant contemporaries. 

Our next talk shall be with one of the most well-informed of 
the Westmoreland builders, and I am indebted to Wordsworth's 
love of skating for an introduction to him. For making inquiries 
as to this pastime of the poet, I had chanced to hear how that 
Wordsworth had gone on one occasion to figure a bit by him- 
self upon the White Moss Tarn. How that a predecessor of my 
friend the builder who lived near White Moss Tarn had sent a 
boy to sweep the snow from the ice for him, and how that 
when the boy returned from his labour he had asked him, 
" Well, did Mr. Wudsworth gie ye owt ] " and how that the 
boy with a grin of content from ear to ear had rejoined, " Na, 
but I seed him tummle though !" 

I determined to seek out the builder and have the story first- 
hand, and was well repaid; for I heard something of the 
poet's gentle ways that was better than the grotesquely 
humorous answer of the boy who saw him fall. 

The poet's skate had caught on a stone when he was in full 
swing, and he came with a crash on to the ice that starred the 
tarn, and the lad, who had thought " the tummle " a fair 
exchange for no pay, had been impressed with the quiet way in 
which Wordsworth had borne his fall. "He didn't swear 
nor say nowt, but he just sot up and said, ' Eh boy, that was a 
bad fall, wasn't it?" And now we are walking along briskly 
towards Grisedale, with the recounter of the story : " Kna 
Wudsworth ! I kent him weel, — why, he taught me and 
William Brown to skate. He was a ter'ble girt skater, was 
Wudsworth now ; and he would put one hand i' his breast (he 
wore a frill shirt i' them days), and t'other hand i' his waist- 
band, same as shepherds does to keep their hands warm, and 
he would stand up straight and sway and swing away grandly." 
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" Was he fond of any other pastime 1" 1 asked. 

" Nay, nay, he was over feckless i' his hands. I never seed 
liim at feasts, or wrestling, he hadn't owt of Christopher Wilson 
in him. Nivver was ou wheels in his life, and wud ratherly ha' 
been a tailor upon horseback happen, but he was a gay good un 
upon the ice, wonderful to see, could cut his name upon it, I 've 
heard tell, but never seed him do it." 

So that the rapture of the time when as a boy on Esthwaite's 
frozen lake Wordsworth had 

Wheeled about, 
Proud and exulting like an untired horse 
That cares not for his home, and, shod with steel, 
Had hissed along the polished ice, 

was continued into manhood's later day ; and here was proof 
that the skill which the poet had gained, when 

Not seldom from the uproar he retired, 
Unto a silent bay, or sportively 
Glanced sideway, leaving the tumultuous throng 
To cut across the reflex of a star, 

was of such a Icind as to astonish the natives among whom he 
dwelt. 

My friend had known Wordsworth well, and what was better, 
knew his poems too. " Here," said he, " is the very spot where 
Wudsworth saw Barbara feeding her pet lamb, you 'II happen 
have read it i' the book. She telt me herself I was mending 
up the cottage there at the time. Eh, she was a bonny lass ! 
they were a fine family all the lot of Lewthwaites. She went 
lang sin and left, but she telt me the spot wi' her own lips." As 
I peered through the hedge upon the high-raised field at my 
right, I remembered that Barbara Lewthwaite's lips were for 
ever silent now, and recalled how I had heard from the pastor 
of a far-away parish that he had been asked by a very refined- 
looking handsome woman, on her deathbed, to read over to her 
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and to her husband the poem of The Pet Lamb, and how she 
had said at the end, " That was written about me. Mr. Words- 
worth often spoke to me, and patted my head when I was a 
child," and had added with a sigh, " Eh, but he was such a dear 
kind old man.'' We passed on in silence till we were near 
" Boon beck," and opposite Greenhead ghyll, " That," said 
my companion, " is a cottage as we used to ca' i' these parts 
Village Clock. One, — I 'a' forgotten his name, a shep, lived 
here, and i' winter days folks from far enough round would saay, 
' Is leet out i' shep's cottage 1 then you may wind the clock and 
cover the fire (for you kna matches was scarce and coal to fetch 
in them days) ; and of a morning ' Is leet i' winder 1 is shep 
stirrin' 1 then you munna lig no longer,' we used to saay." My 
friend did not know that this too was in the book, as he called 
it, — that Wordsworth had described " the cottage on a spot 
of rising ground," 

And from its constant light so regular, 

And so far seen, the House itself, by all 

Who dwelt within the limits of the vale, 

Both old and young, was named the Evening Star. 

Onward we trudged, entered the pastures leading to the 
Grasmere Common that stretches up to the Grisedale Pass, there 
sat, and had a talk as follows, the Tongue Ghyll Beck murmuring 
among the budding trees at our feet : — 

"Why, why, Wudsworth never said much to folk, quite 
different from li'le Hartley, as knawed the insides of cottages 
for miles round, and was welcome at 'em all. He was distant, 
ye may saay, varra distant. He was not maade much count 
of at first either in this country, but efter a time folks began to 
tak his advice, ye kna, about trees, and plantin', and cuttin', and 
buildin' chimleys, and that sort o' thing. He had his saay at 
most of the houses in these parts, and was very partic'lar fond 
of round chimleys." 

M 
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It was delicious this description of the path to fame among 
his countrymen the poet had taken, but my friend explained 
himself as he went on : — 

" Ye see, he was one as kept his head dan and eyes upo' the 
ground a deal, and mumbling to himself; but why, why, he 
'ud never pass folks draining, or ditching, or walling a cottage, 
but what he 'd stop and say, ' Eh dear, but it 's a pity to move 
that stoan, and doant ya think ya might leave that tree?''^ 
I 'member there was a walling chap just going to shoot a girt 
stoan to bits wi' powder in the grounds at Eydal, and he came 
up and saaved it, and wrote summat on it." 

" But what was his reason," I asked, " for stopping the wallers 
or ditchers, or tree-cutters, at their work 1" 

" Well, well, he couldn't abear to see faace o' things altered,^ 
ye kna. It was all along of him that Grasmere folks have 
their Common open. Ye may ga now reet up to sky over 
Grisedale, wi'out laying leg to fence, and all through him. He 
said it was a pity to enclose it and run walls over it, and the 
quality backed him, and he won. Folks was angry enough, and 
wrote rhymes about it ; but why, why, it 's a deal pleasanter 
for them as walks up Grisedale, ya kna. let aloan rights of 
foddering and goosage for freemen in Grasmere." 

" But Mr. Words-worth was a great critic at trees. I 've seen 
him many a time lig o' his back for long eneugh to see whether 
a branch or a tree sud ga or not. I 'member weel I was building 

Kelbarrer for Miss S , and she telt me I must git to kna 

Wordsworth's 'pinion. So I went oop to him as he came 
i' t' waay, and he said, ' Ay, ay, building wad do, and site wad 
but it 's very bare, very bare.' 

^ Readers who may chance to have seen the letter Wordsworth 
wrote to the local paper when he heard the news of the first railway 
invasion of the Lake district, will notice how accurately true this piece 
of testimony is. 
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" I mind anither time I was building house aboon Town End, 
with a lock of trees and planting round, and he said to me, 
' Well, well, you 're fifty years in advance here :' he meant it was 
grawed up well. 

" And I remember once upon a time at Hunting Stile there- 
away he coomed up. ' Now, Mr. Wudsworth, how will it 
goa?' I said. He answered me, 'It'll do; but where are the 
trees V and I said, ' Oh, it 's weel enuff for trees, it nobbut wants 
its whiskers.' 'How so?' said he. 'Why, it's a young un,' 
I said, ' and we doant blame a young 'uu for not having it 's 
hair upo' it 's faace.' And he laughed, and he said, ' Very good, 
a very good saying ; very true, very true.' But he was ter'ble 
jealous of new buildings. 

" As for Mrs. Wudsworth, why, why, she was a very plain 
woman, plainest i' these parts, and she was a manasher an' aw, 
and kep' accounts. For ye kna he never knowed about sich 
things, neither what he had nor what he spent." 

As we rose to continue our climb, my friend looked at the trees 
in the little stream-bed below us, and said, " In my days there 
was a deal of wild fruit in these parts. We had toflFee feasts i' 
winter, and cherry feasts i' summer, — quite big gatherings at 
cherry feasts." 

" Did you ever see Wordsworth at one ?" 

" Niver, he only foUered one amusement : that was skating, as 
I telt ye." 

"Had he any particular friends among the shepherds?" 
I asked. 

"Na, na, not as ever I kent or heard of; but he wozn't a 
mountaineer, was moastly down below upo' the road." 

"But what was his favourite road?" 

" Oh, round by Grasmere and Red Bank and hoam again, 
without a doubt. He 'ud go twice i' the day round by Mr. 
Barber's there. He was a girt walker round there, and a'most as 
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girt a eater. Why, why, he 'ud git breakfast at haame, poddish 
or what not, and then come wi' Miss Wudsworth round lake to 
Mr. Barber's, and fall in wi' them, and then off and round again, 
and be at Bai'ber's at tea-time, and supper up again before 
going haame. And as for her, why Miss Wudsworth, she 'ud 
often coom into back kitchen and ask for a bit of oatcake and 
butter. She was fond of oatcake, and butter till it, fit to steal it 
a'most. Why, why, but she was a ter'ble clever woman, was that. 
She did as much of his potry as he did, and went completely off 
it at the latter end wi' studying it, I suppose. It 's a very 
strange thing, now, that studying didn't run on in the family." 

It was, I thought, a little hard to expect that the poet should 
have handed on the torch, or to speak with disrespect of his 
sons because they only thought in prose. But it was evidence 
in my friend, at least, of a profound belief in the genius 
of the Eydal poet and tree-and-building critic of old days. 
And it would have been a guess shrewdly made that it was 
Wordsworth's brotherhood with him, in the interests of his 
builder life, and jealous care for architecture in the vales, that 
had made the bond so strong and the belief in the poet so great, 
and exclusive. We descended into the valley, took tea together 
at the Swan Inn, and chatted on : now learning that Words- 
worth was a regular attendant at Grasmere Church, now that 
he would often in church-time be like a dazed man, — forget 
to stand up and sit down, turn right round and stare vacantly 
at the congregation. " But I remember one time particlar, when 
he and Hartley and I coomed out of the church together. 
I said, ' What did you think of the sermon, Mr. Wudsworth 1 ' 
and he answered me, 'Oh, it was very good, and very plain;' 
and I said, 'Saame here, Mr. Wudsworth;' and li'le Hartley 
put his head on one side, and squeaked out, ' Oh, did ye think 
it was good 1 well, well, I was in purgatory the whole time.' " 

The stars were overhead as we left all that was left — and that 
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was little enough. — of our cosy evening meal ; and, bidding good- 
night I went home, with more Wordsworth memories to keep 
me company. 

It was by happy accident that I was enabled to have a chat 
with one of the best types of our half-farmer half hotel-keeper, 
only a few days before he left the Eydal neighbourhood for good, 
after a sojourn of sixty-five years therein. We met at the house 
of a friend where he had been to pay his last rent due, and as I 
entered the room I was conscious of a be-whiskied conversa- 
tionally aromatic air that boded well for a " reet "-down good 
crack. 

" Kna Wudsworth ! I sud kna him, if any man sud, for as a 
lad I carried butther to the Mount, as a growing man I lived 
and worked in sight of him, and I lig now upon the vara 
bed-stocks as he and his missus ligged on when they were first 
wed, and went to Town End thereaway." 

" Now tell me," said I, " what was the poet like in face and 
make?" 

" Well in mak he was listyish. I dar say I cud gee him four 
inches, now I suddent wonder but what I could, mysen." My 
informant stood about six feet four, or four and a half. " He 
was much to look at like his son William ; he was a listy man 
was his son, mind ye. But for o' he was a sizeable man, was 
the father, he was plainish featured, and was a man as had no 
pleasure in his faace. Quite different Wudsworth was from 
li'le Hartley. Hartley always had. a bit of smile or a twinkle 
in his faace, but Wudsworth was not lovable in the faace by 
noa means, for o' he was sizeable man, mind ye." 

" But," I interrupted, " was he not much like your friend 
John Eigg in face?" 

" He might bea, saam mak, ye kna, much about ; but, John 
Eigg he 's a bit pleasant in his faace at wust o' times, and Wuds- 
worth, bless ye, never had noan." 
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" Was he," I said, " a sociable man, Mr. Wordsworth, in the 
earliest times you can remember 1 " 

" Wudsworth," my kindly giant replied, " for o' he had noa 
pride nor nowt, was a man who was quite one to hissel, ye kna. 
He was not a man as folks could crack wi', nor not a man as 
could crack wi' folks. But there was another thing as kep' 
folks off, he had a ter'ble girt deep voice, and ye might see his 
faace agaan for long enuff. I 've knoan folks, village lads and 
lasses, coming over by old road above which runs from Gras- 
mere to Eydal, flayt a'most to death there by Wishing Gaate 
to hear the girt voice a groanin' and mutterin' and thunderin' of 
a still evening. And he had a way of standin' quite still by the 
rock there in t' path under Eydal, and folks could hear sounds 
like a wild beast coming from the rocks, and childer were scared 
iit to be dead a'most." 

" He was a great walker, I know," I broke in. " Which were 
his favourite roads ? and was he generally on the hills, or did he 
keep pretty much to the valleys 1" 

" He was a gay good walker, and for o' he had latterly a pony 
and phaeton, I never once seed him in a conveyance in whole of 
my time. But he was never a mountain man. He wud gae a 
deal by Pelter-bridge and round by Eed Bank, but he was most 
ter'ble fond of under Nab, and by old high road to Swan Inn and 
back, and very often came as far as Dungeon Ghyll. You 've 
happen heerd tell o' Dungeon Ghyll ; it was a vara favourite spot 
o' Wudsworth's, now, was that, and hfe onst made some potry 
about a lamb as fell over. And I dar say it was true enuff o' 
but the rhymes, and ye kna they was put in to help it out." 

For the life of me, as he spoke, I didn't understand whether 
he meant that the rhymes fished the lamb out of the Dungeon 
Ghyll pool, or helped the poet out with his verses, but I sup- 
pressed a smile and listened attentively. 

" But for a' he was a distant man, they was well spoke of. 
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mind ye, at the Mount," continued my voluble friend. " They 
stood high, and he was a man as paid his way and settled vara 
reglar ; not that his potry brought him in much, a deal wasn't 
made up in books till after he was dead. Ay, and they lived 
weel. Many 's the time, when I was a lad, I went wi' butter. I 
could ha' been weel content to be let aloan for a bit in pantry. 
'Ticing things there, mind ye. And they kep' three servants. 
I kent cook and housemaid weel, and one they ca'ed Dixon, 
smart little chap as ever was seen in these parts, but ter'ble 
given over to cold water and temperance — he woz. Coomed 
out of a ' union,' but vara neat, and always a word for anybody, 
and a vara quiet man, particlar quiet, never up to no mischief, 
and always sat at hoame wi' the lasses a mending and sewing 
o' evenings, ye kna." 

I didn't know, but guessed at once the sort of simple stay- 
at-home ways and happy-family style of quiet domestic ser- 
vice, known to the circle of maidens, who, after their day's 
work, sat with their needles and thread entertaining the guile- 
less Dixon. 

" And what is your memory of Mrs. Wordsworth 1" 

" Well, every Jack mun have his Jen, as the sayin' is, and 
they was much of a mak. She was a stiff little lady, nothin' 
very pleasant in her countenance neither.'' I soon found out 
that the word unpleasant was being used in a double sense, and 
was intended to convey rather an over-seriousness of expression 
perhaps than any disagreeable look or ill-tempered face. 
" Ye 're weel awar'," continued the former hostel-keeper, " that 
we mun a' hev troubles, times is not a' alike wi' best of us ; we 
have our worrits and our pets, but efter one on 'em, yans 
countenance comes again, and Wudsworth's didn't, nor noan 
o' the family's, as I ever see." i 

"Did you eyer see Mr. Wordsworth out walking — round 
Pelter-bridge way V 
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"Ay, ay, scores and scores o' times. But he was a lonely 
man, fond o' goin' out wi' his family, and saying nowt to 
noan of 'em. When a man goes in a family way he keeps 
togither wi' 'em and chats a bit wi' 'em, but many 's a time 
I 've seed him a takin' his family out in a string, and niver 
geein' the deariest bit of notice to 'em ; standin' by hissel' 
and stoppin' behind agapin', wi' his jaws workin' the whoal 
time ; but niver no cracking wi' 'em, nor no pleasure in 
'em, — a desolate-minded man, ye kna. Queer thing that, mun, 
but it was his hobby, ye kna. It was potry as did it. We 
all have our hobbies — some for huntin', some cardin', some 
fishin', some wrestlin'. He niver followed nowt nobbut a bit 
o' skating, happen. Eh, he was fond of going on in danger 
times; — he was always jBrst on the Rydal, however; but his 
hobby, ye mun kna, was potry. It was a queer thing, but it 
would like enough cause him to be desolate ; and I 'se often 
thowt that his brain was that fu' of sic stuff, that he was forced 
to be always at it whether or no, wet or fair, mumbling to 
hissel along the roads." 

" Do you think," I asked, " that he had any friends among 
the shepherds'!" 

" Naay, naay, he cared nowt about folk, nor sheep, nor dogs 
(he had a girt fine one, weighed nine stone, to guard the house) 
not no more than he did about claes he had on — his hobby was 
potry." 

" How did he generally dress 1 " 

" Well, in my time them swaller-lappeted ones were i' vogue, 
but he kep' to all-round plain stuff, and I remember had a cap 
wi' a neb to it. He wore that most days." 

" Did you ever read his poetry, or see any books about in the 
farm-houses'!" I asked. 

" Ay, ay, time or two. But ya're weel aware there 's potry and 
potry. There 's potry wi' a li'le bit pleasant in it, and potry 
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sic as a man can laugh at or the childer understand, and some 
as takes' a deal of mastery to make out what 's said, and a deal 
of Wudsworth's was this sort, ye kna. You could tell fra the 
man's faace his potry would niver have no laugh in it. 

" His potry was quite different work from li'le Hartley. 
Hartley 'ud goa running along beside o' the brooks and mak 
his, and goa in the first oppen door and write what he had got 
upo' paper. But Wudsworth's potry was real hard stuff, and 
bided a deal of makking, and he 'd keep it in his head for long 
enough. Eh, but it 's queer, mon, different ways folks hes of 
making potry now. Folks goes a deal to see where he 's in- 
terred ; but for my part I 'd walk twice distance over Fells to 
see where Hartley lies. Not but what Mr. Wudsworth didn't 
stand very high, and was a well-spoken man enough, but quite 
one to himself. Well, well, good-day." And so we rose to go ; 
he to his farm, I to my note-book. 

I pass over sundry interviews of minor import, and will 
detail as accurately as I can the result of several conversations 
with one who as a boy lived as page, or butler'.s assistant, 
at Eydal Mount, and now himself in total eclipse (for he is 
blind) delights to handle and show with pride the massy, old- 
fashioned square glazed hand-lantern, that lighted his master 
the poet on his favourite evening walks. 

We go through Ambleside to reach his house, and call for a 
moment at the shop of a man for whom on his wedding- day 
Hartley Coleridge wrote the touching sonnet in which he 
describes himself as 

Untimely old, irreverendly grey, 

and he will tell us that Mr. Wordsworth was not a man of very 
outgoing ways with folk, a plain man, and a very austere man, 
and one who was ponderous in his speech. That he called very 
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often at his shop, and would talk, " but not about much," just 
passing the day. He will tell us that Mrs. Wordsworth was a 
very plain-faced lady, but will add that, " for all that, Mr. 
Wordsworth and she were very fond of one another." 

There is, as one would expect, a sort of general feeling among 
the dalesmen that it was rather a strange thing that two people 
so austere and uncomely in mere line of feature or iigure should 
be so much in love, and so gentle and considerate in their lives. 
I say as we should expect, for the men of Lakeland and the women 
of Lakeland are notably comely, their features notably regular. I 
do not myself know of a single instance of a really ugly married 
woman among the peasants that I have met with in Westmore- 
land. But at the same time we must remember that the word 
" plain," whether applied to dress or feature, in Westmoreland, 
means for the most part simple, homely, unpretending, un- 
assuming, and is often a term of honour rather than dispraise. 

We shall, perhaps, as we near the village where our blind 
friend lives, meet with an old man who will tell us that he helped 
to bear both the poet and his wife to the grave, but he will add 
that he was not " over weel acquent wi' 'em, though he knas the 
room they both died in," and that the time he saw most of the 
poet was the occasion when he conducted Queen Adelaide " to 
see the Eydal Falls, and all about.'' 

We have got to the end of our walk, and here, picking his way 
by means of his trusty sounding-staff backwards and forwards 
in the sunshine he feels, but cannot see, is the old man, or 
rather old gentleman who in former times " took sarvice along 
of Mr. Wudsworth," and was " so well pleased with his master 
that he could vara well have ended his days at the Mount," but 
found it was over quiet, and, wanting to see the world beyond 
the charmed circle of the hills, left a good place, but not before 
he had formed his opinion of both master and mistress, and ob- 
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tained indelible impressions of their several personalities, and had 
conceived along with these an affection for them which glows in 
his words as he talks to us of them. " Mr. Wudsworth was a 
plain-faced man, and a mean liver." The description, as I 
hinted in the preface, would have staggered a philo-Words- 
worthian unaccustomed to the native dialect. "But he was 
a good master and kind man; and as for Mrs. Wudsworth, 
she was a downright clever woman, as kep' accounts, and was a 
reg'lar manasher. He never know'd, bless ye, what he had, 
nor what he was worth, nor whether there was owt to eat in 
the house, never." 

"But you say," I interposed, "that he didn't care much 
whether there was or was not food in the house." 

" Nay, nay, Wudsworth was a man as was fond of a good 
dinner at times, if you could get him to it, that was t' job ; 
not but what he was a very temperate man i' all things, very, 
but they was all on 'em mean livers, and in a plain way. 
It was porridge for breakfast, and a bit of mutton to dinner, 
and porridge at night, with a bit of cheese happen to end 
up wi'." 

" You said it was hard to get him to his meals : what did you 
mean 1" 1 asked. 

" Weel, weel, it was study as was his delight : he was aw for 
study ; 'and Mrs. Wudsworth would say, ' Ring the bell,' but he 
wouldn't stir, bless ye. ' Goa and see what he's doing,' she 'd 
say, and we goa up to study door and hear him a mumbling and 
bumming through it. ' Dinner 's ready, sir,' I 'd ca' out, but he 'd 
goa mumbling on like a deaf man, ya see. And sometimes Mrs. 
Wudsworth 'ud say, ' Goa and break a bottle, or let a dish 
fall just outside door in passage.' Eh dear, that mostly 'ud 
bring him out, would that. It was only that as wud, however. 
For ye kna he was a very careful mon, and he couldn't do 
with brekking the china." 
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" And was he continually at study in-doors, or did lie rise 
early, go out for a walk before breakfast, and study, as I have 
heard, mostly in the open air?" I asked. 

My friend answered at once. " He was always at it, ye kna, 
but it was nowt but what he liked, and not much desk-work 
except when he had a mind to it. Noa, noa, he was quite a 
open-air man was Wudsworth : studied a deal upo' the roads. 
He wasn't particlar fond of gitten up early, but did a deal of 
study after breakfast, and a deal after tea. Walked the roads 
after dark, he would, a deal, between his tea and supper, and 
efter. Not a very conversable man, a mumblin' and stoppin', 
and seein' nowt nor nobody." 

" And what were his favourite roads 1" 1 asked, in an innocent 
way. 

"Well, he was very partial to going up to Tarn Foot in 
Easedale, and was fondest o' walking by Eed Bank and round by 
Barber's (the late Miss Agar's house), or else t'other way about 
and home by Clappersgate and Brankers, under Loughrigg. Never 
was nowt of a mountaineer, and Miss Dorothy 'companied him. 
Eh dear, many time I 've watched him coming round wi' 
lantern and her after a walk by night. You 've heard tell of 
Miss Dorothy, happen. Well, folks said she was cleverest mon 
of the two at his job, and he allays went to her when he was 
puzzelt. Dorothy had the wits, tho' she went wrang, ye kna." 

"Then," said I, "Mrs. Wordsworth did not help the poet 
in writing his verses 1 " 

" Naay, naay. Why, she was a manasher, niver a studier, 
but for a' that there 's no doubt he and she was truly com- 
panionable, and they was ter'ble fond of one another. But 
Dorothy hed t' wits on 'em boath." 

" And he was very devoted to his children," I put in. 

" Ay, ay, he was fond of children like enough, but children 
was niver vara fond o' him. Ye see he was a man o' moods. 
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niver no certainty about him ; and I 'm not so sure he was fond 
of other foak's bairns, but he was very fond of his own wi'out 
a doubt." 

"And was he very popular among the folk hereabouts'!" 

"There's no doubt but what he was fond of quality, and 
quality was very fond o' him, but he niver asked folk about 
their work, nor noticed the flocks nor nowt : not but what he 
was a kind man if folks was sick and taen badly. But 
farming, nor beast, nor sheep, nor fields wasn't in his way, he 
asked no questions about flocks or herds, and was a distant man, 
not what you might call an outward man by noa means. 
And he was very close, very close indeed, from curious men. 
He 'd goa t'other side o' road rather than pass a man as axed 
questions a deal." 

It was a mercy, I thought to myself, that no Wordsworth 
Society had invited me to collect and write down the results 
of a cross-question tour in those days. ■ 

" But surely," I said, " he had some particular cottage or 
farm where he would go and have a crack." 

" Naay, naay. He would go times or two to farm Dungeon 
Ghyll way, but he wasn't a man for friends. He had some, neah 
doubt, in his walk of life ; he was ter'ble friends with the Doctor 
(Arnold) and Muster Southey, and Wilson of Elleray and 
Hartley Coleridge. I 'se seen him many a time takking him out 
arm i' arm for a talking. But he was specially friendly with 
Professor. I mind one time when we was driving, me and Mrs. 
Wudsworth and Miss Wudsworth, to Kendal, and Professor 
Wilson was superintending making o' a bye road up by Elleray 
there, and he was in his slippers. Nowt wud do but Wuds- 
worth must git down and fall to talkin', and we went on ; but he 
didn't come, and Mrs. Wudsworth said, 'Ye mun drive on; 
he 11 pick us up at Kendal : no knowing what 's got him, now 
Professor is wi' 'im.' Well, well, she was right. For after 
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putting up at Kendal, who should walk in but Wudsworth and 
Professor wi'out ony shoes to his feet neather, for Wilson was 
in his slippers, and 'ad walk'd hisself to his stockin' feet, and left 
best part of his stockin' on road an' an aw' far enuf before they 
got to Kendal." 

" But it was strange," I said again in suggestive way, " that Mr. 
Wordsworth should be so well "acquaint" with Professor Wilson, 
for he was a great cock-fighting and wrestling man, was he not, 
in his day 1 " 

" Ay, ay, biggest hereabout,'' my old friend replied. " It 's 
queer, but it was along o' his study, ye kna. Wudsworth was 
never no cock-fighter nor wrestler, no gaming man at all, and 
not a hunter, and as for fishing he hedn't a bit o' fish in him, 
hedn't Wudsworth — not a bit of fish in him." 

" I have read in his books," said I, " things that make me 
feel he was ki^ to dumb animals." 

"Naay, naay," my friend broke in, " Wudsworth was no dog 
fancier ; and as for cats, he couldn't abide them ; and he didn't 
care for sheep, or horses, a deal, but if he was fond of onything, 
it was of li'le ponies. He was a man of fancies, ye kna. It 
was a fancy of his. He was fond of li'le ponies, nivver rode a 
horse in his life, nivver." 

" But he went over a deal of ground in his time. Was he 
always on his feet ? " I said. 

" He went a deal over more ground nor ever he saw, for he 
went a deal by night, but he was a man as took notice, ye kna, 
never forgit what he saw, and he went slow." 

" But," said I, " how did he cover so much ground ; was he 
never on wheels ? " 

" Ay, ay, wheels, to be sure, he druv a' times, ye kna, in cart. 
He, and Mrs. Wudsworth, and Dorothy and me, we went a deal 
by cart Penrith way, and Borradale and Keswick way, and 
Langdale way at times." 
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" What sort of a cart 1 " I inquired. 

"Dung cart, to be sure. Just a dung cart, wi' a seat-board in 
front, and bit of bracken in t' bottom, comfortable as owt. We 
cud go that away for days, and far enuff. Ye knaw in them 
days tubs wasn't known. Low-wood was nobbut a cottage, and 
there was never abuv six or seven ponies for hiring at Amble- 
side. Tubs we ca' the covered carriages, tubs wasn't known in 
these parts. But happen there was a tub or two at Kendal." 

" And you must have gone precious slowly," I said. 

" Ay, ay, slow enough, but that was Mr. Wudsworth's fancy, 
and he'd git in and go along, and then he git down into t' road 
and walk a bit, and mak a bit, and then he git oop and hum a 
bit to himself, and then he stop and have a look here and there 
for a while. He was a man as noticed a deal stones and trees, 
very particlar about trees, or a rock wi' ony character in it. 
When they cut down coppy woods in these parts they mostly left 
a bit of the coppy just behint wall to hide it for him, he was a 
girt judge in such things, and noticed a deal." 

" And would he," I asked, " tell you as you jogged along in 
the cart, which mountain he was fondest off, or bid you look 
at the sunset 1 " 

"Ay, ay, times he would say, ' Now isn't that beautiful f and 
times he would hum on to himself. But he wasn't a man as 
would give a judgment again' ony mountain. I've heard girt folks 
'at come to the Mount say, ' Now, Mr. Wudsworth, we want to 
see finest mountain in t' country,' and he would say, 'Every 
mountain is finest.' Ay, that's what he would say." 

" But I have been told that his voice was very deep," I put 
in, in a happy-go-lucky way. " Had he a loud laugh now ? " 

" I don't remember he ever laughed in his life, he'd smile times 
or two. Ay, ay, his voice was deep one ; but I remember at 
family prayers in t' morning he'd read a bit of the Scripture 
to us, and he was a very articulate, particlar good reader, was 
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Mr. Wudsworth, always had family prayer in the morning, and 
went to church wi' prayer-book under his arm, very reglar once 
upon the Sunday, he did." My friend added, " He was quite a 
serious-minded man, and a man of moods." 

Here ended my talk with the old retainer at the Mount. 
But I was not allowed to go off until I had seen and handled 
the old-fashioned candle lantern by which, as my kind informant 
put it, the poet " did a deal of his study upo' the roads after 
dark." 

And so must end my plain unvarnished tale. I leave my 
indulgent readers to form their own conclusions ; merely sug- 
gesting that the collected evidence points to a simple plain- 
ness and homeliness of life such as remains indelibly impressed 
upon the men of Westmoreland, whose own lives are less simple 
in these latter days, when ostentation and vulgar pride of wealth 
in a class above them have climbed the hills and possessed the 
valleys. 

The testimony of the witnesses I have been fortunate enough 
to bring before you seems to agree in depicting Wordsworth as 
he painted himself, a plain man, continually murmuring his 
undersong as he passed along by brook and woodland, pacing 
the ground with unuplifted eye, but so retired, that even the 
North country peasant, who does even yet recognise the 
social differences of class and caste that separate and divide 
" the unknown little from the unknowing great," was unable to 
feel at home with him. " Not a very companionable man at 
the best of times " was their verdict. But I think all the while 
these dalesmen seem to have felt that if the poet was not of much 
count as a worldly-wise farm or shepherd authority, nor very 
convivial and free and easy as li'le Hartley was, nor very 
athletic and hearty as Professor Wilson, there was a something 
in the severe-faced, simply habited man " as said nowt to 
nobody " that made him head and shoulders above the people, 
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and bade them listen and remember wben he spoke, if it was 
only on the lopping of a tree or the build of a chimney-stack. 
" He was a man of a very practical eye, and seemed to see 
everything," was the feeling. 

And turning from the poet to his wife, whilst one can see 
how the household need of economy in early Town End days 
gave her to the last the practical power of household manage- 
ment that had almost passed into a proverb, one can see also 
how true was that picture of the 

Being breathing thoughtful breath, 

A perfect woman, nobly planned, 
To warn, to comfort, and command. 

" He never knawed, they say, what he was wuth, nor what he 

had in the house." She did it all. Then, too, it is touching to 

notice how deep and true the constant love between man and 

wife was seen to be, how truly companions for life they were, 

and that, too, in the eyes of a class of people who never saw 

that 

Beauty born of murmuring sound 
Had passed into her face, 

and half marvelled that the spirit wed with spirit was so 
marvellously closer than fleshly bond to flesh. 

Upright, the soul of honour, and for that reason standing 
high with all; just to their servants; well meaning and 
quiet in their public life; full of afi'ection in their simple 
home life ; so it seems the poet and his wife lived and died. 
Thought a deal of for the fact that accounts were strictly met 
at the tradesmen's shops, they were thought more of because 
they were ever ready to hear the cry of the suffering, and to 
enter the doors of those ready to perish. 

I do not think I have been able to tell the world anything 
new about the poet or his surroundings. But the man " who 

N 
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hedn't a bit of fish, in him, and was no mountaineer," seems to 
have been in the eyes of the people always at his studies; 
" and that because he couldn't help it, because it was his hobby,'' 
for sheer love, and not for money. This astonished the indus- 
trious, money-loving folk, who could not understand the doing 
work for "nowt," and perhaps held the poet's occupation in some- 
what lighter esteem, just because it did not bring in " a deal o' 
brass to the pocket.'' I think it is very interesting, however, to 
notice how the woman part of the Eydal Mount family seemed to 
the simple neighbourhood to have the talent and mental ability ; 
and there must have been, both about Dorothy Wordsworth 
and the poet's daughter Dora, a quite remarkable power of 
inspiring the minds of the poor with whom they came in contact, 
with a belief in their intellectual faculties and brightness and 
cleverness. If Hartley Coleridge was held by some to be Words- 
worth's helper, it was to Dorothy he was supposed by aU to 
turn if " ivver he was puzzelt." The women had " the wits, 
or best part of 'em." — this was proverbial among the peasantry, 
and, as having been an article of rural faith, it has been estab- 
lished out of the mouths of all the witnesses it has been my 
lot to call. 

H. D. Rawnsley. 
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It may be at once declared that the contents o£ this Library boast no ex- 
ternal attraction. In nothing was the unostentatious character of the 
late Poet-Laureate more truly exhibited than in his household appoint- 
ments. His sanctum sanctorum — the place of communion with by-gone 
spirits, kindred with his own — even this, shared in his characteristic 
plainness. No costly "tooling," no "arabesque gilding," on "russia," and 
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of those he most cherished) — his sympathies being alive only to the utter- 
ances within. 

Although it may appear to be noticed in comparatively few instances 
in the Catalogue, almost every book in the Library contains evidence of 
the late poet's identity with its ownership in his own handwriting, and in 
numerous instances by that of the late Airs. Wordsworth also ; — and 
additional interest is given to a large extent, in the more modern portion, 
by Presentation Autogbaphs of Contempoeart Authors, including 
many whose works, privately printed and issued to private friends alone, 
are not known in the ordinary publishing world. 

It may be sufficient to mention (as being comprised in a list too 
numerous to detail), the names of Washington Allston, Thomas Cooper, 
Allan Cunningham, Sir Humphrey Davy, Sir C. L. Eaatlake, the Earl of 
EUesmere, Ebenezer Elliott, Mrs. Hemans, J. A. Heraud, Leigh Hunt, 
Chas. Lamb, Walter Savage Landor, Lord Leigh, Lord Lindsay, Sir 
Bulwer Lytton, Charles Mackay, Monckton Milnes, James Montgomery, 
J. S. Eeade, Lord Robertson, Samuel Rogers, Sir Walter Scott, 
William Sotheby, Robert Southey, S. T. Coleridge, Hartley Coleridge, 
Judge Talfourd, Rev. R. C. Trench, M. P. Tupper, Rev. Dr. Whewell, 
Bernard Barton, Dr. Yose, Rev. Dr. Wordsworth, "An Old Pilgrim," 
etc. etc., among those whose Autographs will be found, together with that 
of the late Me. Wobdswoetii, in the lots to be dispersed by the present 
important Sale. 

* [By the Auctioneer. — Ed.] 
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1. Alison, W. p. : Remarks on the Poor Laws, etc. of Scotland, 

8vo, 1844 ; Observations on Emigration, etc., by the Earl 
of Selkirk, 8vo, 1816 ; ... Essay on the Right of Property - 
in Land, etc. ; ... View of the Conduct of the Clergy in Civil 
Affairs, 8vo, 1737 ;... Principles of Penal Law, etc., 1775; 
... Tracts on Political Economy, by William Spence, F.R.S., 
1822. 6 

2. Anderson, C. : Historical Sketches of the Ancient Native Irish 

and their Descendants, 8vo, 1828 ;... Felix Alvarez, or, 
Manners in Spain, by A. R. C. Dallas, 3 vols., 1818;... 
Letters from France, by Helen M. Williams, 2 vols., 1795. 6 

3. Anne, Queen of Great Britain, etc. : the History of Her 

Reign, 6 vols., 8vo, calf, 1703. 6 

4. Annual Register, from its commencement (tinder the auspices of 

Edmund Burke), 1758 to 1792, 35 vols. ; 1794 to 1796, 4 
vols. ; 1800, 1 vol. ; 1802 to 1807, 8 vols.— bound variously ; 
1808 to 1811, 4 vols. ; 1814 and 1820, 2 vols., bds. ;— in 
all 54 vols. 8vo. 54 

5. Baines, Edward : History of the Wars of the French Revolu- 

tion, from the breaking out in 1792, to the restoration of 
a General Peace in 1815, loith Portraits, Maps, etc., 2 vols. 
4to, half calf, 1817. 2 

6. Baker, Sir Richard : Chronicle of the Kings of England, from 

the time of the Roman government unto the Reign of King 
Charles, folio, 1653. 1 
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7. Barrington, the Hon. Daines : Observations on the more 

ancient Statutes, from Magna Charta to 21 James I, etc., 

4to, calf, 1769, 1 

8. Bates, Geo., M.D: Elenchi Motuum Nuperorum in Anglia 

simul ao juris Regii et Parliamentariis brevis Enarratio : 
with Mne Engraved Portraits of Charles I. and II., 8vo, 
calf, 1661. 1 

9. Bates, G., M.D. : Historical account of the Rise and Progress 

of the late troubles in England ; ... History of the composing 
the Affairs of England, by the Restoration of Charles II. 
and the Punishment of the Regicides, by Thomas Skinner, 
M.D., made English, 8vo, calf, 1685 ;... Reflections upon 
the Reigne of King Charles I., and on the State of Affairs 
after the King's Murther, 8vo, calf, {no title) ; ... Mercurius 
Rusticus, or the Country's Complaint of the Barbarous out- 
rage committed by the Secretaries of this late Flourishing 
Kingdom, etc, etc., 8vo, calf, 1685. 3 

10. Blackstone, William, Esq. : Commbntabies on the Laws 

OE England, 4 vols., 4to, calf, Oxford, 1768. 4 

11. Border Laws, 8vo, 1705 ;... Hints, etc., 1830;. ..New Bath 

Guide, 1832 ; ... Account of Durham Cathedral, 1833. 4 

12. Burnet, Gilbert, Bishop of Salisbury : Histokt of his own 

Times, 2 vols., folio, calf, — binding in bad condition — London 

and Dublin, 1724, 1734. 2 

1 3. Buxton, Thos. Fowell : The African Slave-Trade and its 

Remedy, 8vo, 1840 ; ... A Tribute for the Negro, by "Wilson 
Armistead, 8vo, 1848. 2 

14. Csesaris, Julii, Commentariorum de Bello Gallico, 8vo, (no 

title) ; Russia, 1508. ( With Presentation Autograph of 
Walter Savage Landor.) 1 

15. Camden Society's Publications or Early Historical and 

Literary Remains, namely : — 

Ancren Rlwle ; a Treatise on the Eules and Duties of Monastic Life, 

ed. James Morton, D.D. 1853. 
Annals of the First Four Years of the Reign of Queen Elizabeth, by Sir 

John Hayward, Knight, D.C.L., ed. John Bruce, F.S.A. 1840. 
An Apology for the Lollard Doctrines, attributed to Wicliffe ; with 

Introduction and Notes by J. H. Todd, D.D. 1842. 
Arundel Traditions. 
Autobiography of Sir John Bramston, K.B., of Slcreeus, in the Hundred 

of Chelmsford, ed. Lord Braybrooke. 1845. 
Bury Wills and Inventories, ed. Samuel Tymons. 1850. 
Camden Miscellany, 3 vols., 1851, 1853, and 1855. 
Certaine Considerations upon the Government of England, by Sir Roger 

Twysden, ed. J. M. Kemble, M.A. 1849. 
Chronica Jocelini de Brakelonda de Rebus Gestis Samsonis Abbatis 

Monasterii Sanoti Edmundi, cur. J. Rokewode. 1840. 
Chronicles of Calais in the Reigns of Henry VII. and Henry VIII. to 

the Year 1540, ed. J. G. Nichols, F.S.A. 1846. 
Chronicles of the Grey Friars of London, ed. J. G. Nichols, F.S.A. 1852. 
Chronicle of the First Thirteen Years of the Reign of Edward the Fourth, 

by John Warlcworth, D.D., ed. J. 0. Halliwell, F.S.A., etc. etc., 

1839. 
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Chronicle of Queen Jane, and of Two Years of Queen Mary, and especially 

of the Eebellion of Sir Thomas "Wyat, etc. etc., ed. J. G. Nichols, 

P.S.A. 1850. 
Chronicle of William de Rishanger, of the Barons' Wars, the Miracles of 

Simon de Montfort ; ed. J. 0. Halliwell. 1840. 
Chronicon Petroburgense, cur. Thoma Stapleton. 1849. 
Ghrouiques de London, depuis 44 Henry III., ius. 17 Edward III., ed. 

J. G. Aungier. 1844. 
Commentary of the Services and Charges of William Lord Grey de 

Wilton, etc. etc., ed. Sir P. de Malpas Grey Bgerton, Bart., M.P., 

etc. etc. 1847. 
Contemporary Narrative of the Proceedings against Dame Alice Kyteler 

for Sorcery, 1324, ed. T. Wright, M.A., P.B.A., etc. 1843. 
Correspondence of Robert Dudley, Earl of Leycester, during his Govern- 
ment in the Low Countries, in the year 1585 and 1586, ed. J. Bruce, 

F.S.A. 1844. 
De Antiquis Regibus Liber, etc. etc., our. Thoma. Stapleton. 1846. 
Deposition of Kichard II. 
Diary of Dr. Thomas Cartwiight, Bishop of Chester, 1686 and 1687, ed. 

Rev. Chas. Hunter, F.S.A. 1843. 
Diary of Dr. John Dee, and Catalogue of his Manuscript Library, ed. 

J. 0. Halliwell, F.S.A., etc. 1842. 
Diary of Henry Machyn. 
Diary of Walton Young, Esq., written at Colyton and Axminster, 

Co. Devon, 1604 to 1628, ed. Geo. Roberts. 1848. 
Documents relating to the Foundation and Antiquities of the Collegiate 

Church of Middleham, in the County of York, ed. Rev. W. Atthill. 1847. 
Ecclesiastical Documents, ed. Rev, J. Hunter, F.S.A. 1840. 
Egerton Papers, from original MSS., chiefly illustrative of the Times of 

Elizabeth and James I., ed. T. Payne Collier, F.S.A. 1840. 
Grants from the Crown during the Reign of Edward the Fifth, ed. 

J. G. Nichols, F.S.A.' 1840. 
Historie of the Arrival of Edward the Fourth in England, and the Finall 

Recovery, of His Kingdomes from Henry the Sixth, a.d. 1471, ed. 

T. Bruce;F.S.A. 
Kemp's Nine Days Wonder, performed in a Daunce from London to 

Norwich ; with Introduction and Notes by Rev. A. Dyce. 1840. 
King Johan, by Bishop Bell. 
Letters of Queene Elizabeth and King James the Sixth of Scotland, etc. 

etc., ed. J. Bruce, F.S.A. 1847. 
Letters of Lady Brilliana Harley, ed. T. T. Lewis, A.M. 1854. 
Letters of James, Earl of Perth, to his sister the Countess of Erroll, etc. 

etc., ed. W. Jerdau, M.R.S.L. 1845. 
Letters and Papers of the Verney Family, ed. J. Bruce, F.S.A. 1853. 
Latin Poems, commonly attributed to Walter Mapes, collected and 

edited by T. Wright, M.A., F.S.A., etc. 1841. 
Mapes (Gualteri) de Nugis Curialium distinotiones quinque, ed. T. Wright, 

M.A. 
Moneys received and paid for Secret Services of Charles II. and James II. , 

ed. J. Y. Akerman, F.S.A. 1851. 
Narratives illustrative of the Conquests in Ireland in 1641 and 1690, ed. 

T. C. Croker. 
Obituary of Richard Smith. 
Original Letters of Eminent Literary Men of the 16th, 17th, and 18th 

centuries, vi^ith Notes and Illustrations by Sir H. Ellis, K.H. 1843. 
Pilgrimage of Sir Richard Guylford to the Holy Land, a.d. 1506, ed. 

Sir H. Ellis, K.H., etc. etc. 1851. 
Plumpton Correspondence — Letters, chiefly domestick, written in the 

reigns of Edward IV., Richard III., Henry VII., and Henry VIII., 

ed. Thos. Stapleton. 1839. 
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Political Songs of England, from the reign of John to that of Edward II. , 

edited and translated by T. Wright, M. A. , F. S. A. 1839. 
Promptorium Parvulonim sive Olericorum Lexicon Anglo-Latinum 

Princeps, au. Galfrido, ed. Albert Way. 1853. 
Relation, or Rather, a True Account of the Island of England : with 

sundry particulars of the People and of the Royal Revenues under 

King Henry VII., about the year 1500. From the Italian, with Notes, 

etc, by Charlotte Augusta Sneyd. 1847. 
Roll of the Household Expenses of Richard de Swinfleld, Bishop of 

Hereford, ed. J. Webb, M.A. 2 vols. 1844 and 1845. 
Rutland Papers — Original Documents illustrative of the Court and Times 

of Henry VII. and Henry VIII., ed. W. Jerdan, M.R.S. 1842. 
Second Book of the Travels of Nicander Nicius, of Corcyra, from the 

original Greek, ed. J. H. Cramer, D.D. 1841. 
Speculi Britannia Pars, or Historical and Chronographical Description 

of the County of Essex, by John N orden, 1594, ed. Sir H. Ellis. 1830. 
Thornton Romances (Early English Metrical), ed. J. 0. Halliwell, F.S.A.. 
Three Early English Metrical Romances, with Notes and Introduction 

by John Robson, Esq. 1842. 
Three Chapters of Letters relating to the Suppression of Monasteries, ed. 

T. Wright, M.A., F.S.A. 
Three Books of Polydore VergQ's English History, comprising the Eeigns 

of Henry VI., Edward IV., and Richard IIL, ed. Sir H. Ellis, K.H. 

1844. 
-/, Vergil's (Polydore) History. 
' Verney Papers — Notes of Proceedings in the Long Parliament, Tenqi- 

Charles I. , ed. J. Bruce. 1845. 
Visitation of Huntingdonshire. 

These Works, amounting to Sixty-one Volumes, will be sold 
together, or otherwise, as may be determined at the time 
of Sale. 

16. Carlyle, Thomas: On Chartism, 8vo, 1840; ... Thoughts on 

the Punishment of Death, by B. Montagu, 1830 ;... Speeches 
on Copyright, delivered in the House of Commons, bj- 
Serjeant Talford, 1840 ; and thi'ee other books, each with 
Autog. of the late Laureate. 6 

17. Cajcton, aSilltam : his Translation out of French into English 

of the Ancient Historie of Troye, 4to, calf, hlacfe letter, 1636. 1 

18. Chetwind, John ; Anthologia Historica — Fourteen Centuries 

of Memorable Passages and Remarkable Occurrences, Svo, 
1674 ; ... British History, from the Latin of Jeffrey of 
Monmouth, with Commentary by Thompson, Svo, calf, 1618. 2 

19. Clarendon, Edward Hyde, Earl of : History of the 

Eeeelmon and Civil Wars in England, Svo, calf, vol. 1 
(pts. I and 11) and vol. 3 (pts. I and II) 4 vols. 1705, and 
1706, with four portraits of the celebrated Author. 4 

20. Clarkson, Rev. Thomas, M.A. ; Essay on the Impolicy of the 

African Slave-trade, Svo, bds., 1788 {with MS. corrections 
in the handwriting of the Author) ; ... Proceedings of the 
African Association, 8vo, 1791 ; ipith Autograplus of Coleridge 
and Wordswerth) ■,...'E,s,sa,j on the Slavery and Commerce 
of the Human Species, Svo ; and three others. 6 

21. Clarkson, Rev. Thos., M.A. ; History of the Abolition of the 

Slave-trade by the British Parliament, 2 vols., Svo, 1808. 2 
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22. Conspiracy : A True Account and Declaration of the Horrid 

Conspiracy against the late King, his present Majesty, and 

the Government ; folio, calf, London, 1685. 1 

23. Davila, H. 0. — Hislorie delta Ouerre Oivili di Francia nella 

quale si contingono I'Operationi di quattro He', Francesco II. , 
Carlo IX., Henrico III., et Henrico IV., cognomenato il 
Grande, folio, Venetia, 1646. 1 

24. Debates in the HotrsE of Commons from 1667 to 1694 ; by 

the Hon. Anchitell Grey, 10 vols., 8vo, calf, 1763. 10 

25. Debates and Proceedings of The British House of Commons 

during the years 1743, '44, '45, and 1746 ; 2 vols., 8vo, calf, 
1766. 2 

26. Echard, Laurence : Roman History, from the Building of the 

City to the perfect settlement of the Empire by Augustus 
Caesar — containing the space of Seven hundred and twenty 
seven years, 4 vols., 8vo, calf, 1702. 4 

27. Echard, Laurence : History of England, from the Landing of 

Julius Caisar, to the Establishment of King William and 
Queen Mary upon the Throne, folio, calf, 1720.— Fine 
Portraits by Vertue. 1 

28. Europe : A Complete History of Europe, from the beginning 

of the Treaty of Nimeguen, 1676, to the end of the year 
1700—17 vols., 8vo, calf, 1705. 1 

29. Gibbon, Edward : The Decline and Fall or the Roman 

Empire, 12 vols., 8vo, calf, 1788, with fine Portrait, after 

Sir Joshua Reynolds, by Hall. 12 

30. Goodwin, Thomas : History of the Reign of Edward V. King 

of England, folio, calf, London, 1704. 1 

31. Guicoiardini, Fr. : Aphorisms, Civill and Militarie, amplified 

with Authorities, and exemplified with History, out of the 
First Quarterne, — by Robert Dallington, folio (no title) ; ... 
A Brief Inference upon Guicciardini's Digression, in the 
fourth part of the First Quarterne of his History, forbidden 
the Impression and effaced out of the original by the Inqui- 
sition, folio, London, 1613. 2 

32. Habington, William, Esq. : The History of Edward the Fourth, 

King of England, folio, calf, 1640. 1 

33 Hale, Sir Matthew : History of the Common Law, with Notes, 

etc., by Charles Runnington, 8vo, calf, 1779 ; ... Speeches 
on the Roman Catholic question, by Sir H. R. Inglis^ 8yo, 
1828 ; ... A Disclosure of the Principles, etc., of the Popish 
Revolutionary Faction in Ireland, by John Ryan, Esq., 
8vo, 1838 ; ... Progression by Antagonism, a Theory, by 
Lord Lindsay, 8vo, cloth, 1846. * 

34 Hamilton and Castleheeald : Memoirs of James and William, 

Dukes of— in which is given an accurate Account of the 
Rise and Progress of the Civil Wars of Scotland ; together 
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with Letters, etc. etc., written by King Charles I., copied, 
etc., by Gilbert Burnet, folio, calf, 1677. Fine Portraits 
hy Faithome. 1 

35. Hargrave, Francis (Recorder of Liverpool, etc. ) : Complete 

Collection of State Trials, and Proceedings foe High 
Treason, etc., commencing with the 11th of Richard 11., 
and ending with the 16th of George III. ; 11 vols., folio, 
half calf, 1776-1781. 11 

36. Harmngton, James : The Common-Wealth of Oceana {dedi- 

cated to His Highness the Lord Protector of the Common- 
wealth of England, Scotland and Ireland), 'iolio, 1656 — title- 
page damaged — binding very bad — otherwise in fair con- 
dition — a curious specimen of the mixed typography of the 
period, ilacife letter, Italian, and Roman ; ... Considerations 
on Harrington's Common-wealth of Oceana (by Sir Chris- 
topher Wren), 12mo, 1627 ; ... Monarchy asserted to be the 
best, most ancient, and legal form of Government — in a 
conference had at Whitehall with Oliver, late Lord Pro- 
tector and a Committee of Parliament, 8vo, 1660. 3 

37. Harris, William : An Historical account of the Life and Writ- 

ings of Charles I. King of Great Britain, 8vo, 1758 ; ... 
England's Black Tribunall — the Trial of King Charles I. at 
the pretended court of Justice at Westminster Hall, Jan. 22, 
together with His Majesties speech immediately before 
HE WAS MURDERED On the Scaffold at Whitehall, Jan. 30, 
1648, etc. etc., 8vo, 1660 ; ... An Account of some matters 
relating to the Long Parliament, by a person of Honor, 
1670 ; ... Flagellum or the Life and Death, Birth and Burial 
of Oliver Cromwell, the late Usurper, etc. etc., 12mo, 1672. 4 

38. Haydn, Joseph : Dictionary of Dates and Universal Refer- 

ence, relating to all Ages and Nations, 8vo, 1844. 1 

39. Herbert, Thomas, Esq. : Description of the Persian Monarchy 

now being the Orientall Indyes — a relation of some years 
Travaill begunne Anno 1626, folio, calf, 1634 ; vei-y scarce. 
(Curious Frontispiece, by Marshall), not known to Lowndes. 1 

40. Herodiani Historiarum Libri VIII. 8vo, calf, 1678, with 

numerous Notes in MS. ; Condones et Orationes et Histo- 

ricis Latino, 8vo, 1805. 2 

41. Herodotus ; Egyptian and Grecian History, translated from 

the Greek by Isaac Littlebury, 2 vols., Svo, calf, 1737. 2 

42. History of England, and divers Elementary Historical 

Works. 12 

43. History and Proceedings of the House of Commons, from 

the Restoration to the present Time, 14 vols., Svo, calf, 
1742-1744. 14 

44. Hobbes, Tho. (of Malmsbury) : Tracts, 12mo, 1681 ; ... Machia- 

vel's Discoui-se upon Livius, translated into English, 1636 ; 
... Memoirs of what passed in 'Christendom from the War, 
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begun ill 1672, to the Peace concluded 1679, by Sir W. 
Temple ; ... The Sovraignty of the British Seaa, by Sir G. 
Burroughs, 1651. , 3 

45. Hume, David : History of England, from the Invasion of Julius 

Caesar, to the Revolution in 1688 ; with Life, Portraits and 
numerous engraved illustrations, 1.3 vols., 1793 ; Smollett's 
Continuation to the Death of George II. 1794 ; Barlow's 
continuation to the reign of George III. 5 vols., 1795 ; (title 
to vol. 5 wanting) ; 12mo, half calf. 25 

46. Hume, David : Political Discourses, 8vo, 1782 ; ... History of 

Scotland, by Robert Lindsey, of Pitscottie, from 1436 to 
1565, and continuation to 1604, 8vo ; ... The Political Works 
of Andrew Fletcher, Esq. of Saltoun, 8vo,' 1749 ; ... The 
Freeholder — Political Essays, 12mo, 1739 ; ... Examples of 
the Ancient Sages, 8vo ; ... History of England, 1735. 6 

47. James I : Apologie for the Oath of Allegiance, " First set 

foorth without a name, and now acknowledged by the 
Authour — the Right High and Mightie Prince James, by the 
Grace of God, etc. etc." 4to, Veil. 1609 ; Jenkinsius Redi- 
vivus — or the Works of that grave, learned, truly loyal, 
and courageous Judge Jenkins, etc. etc., very seasonable to 
he perused by all such as would not be deluded, etc. by this 
licentious and ingratefid age, 12mo, 1681 ; Portrait by J. 
Berkenhead, loith six verses, very soaeoe. 2 

48. Johnston, Nat., Dr. inPhysick : TheExcellency of Monarchical 

Government, especially of the English Government, etc. etc. , 
folio, calf, 1686. 1 

49. L' Estrange, Hainmond : The Reign of King Charles, an His- 

tory faithfully and impartially delivered, etc., by H. L., 
folio, calf, 1655, with engraved Portrait by Faithorne. 1 

50. Lindsay, Sir David : The Monarchie — {'^ His last and greatest 

work.") — folio — I-mprinted at London, by Thomas Purfoote, 
and William Pickering, Anno 1566. TBlaci letter. Title 
and Dedication wanting — otherwise complete, commencing 

with THE PBOLOHUE, EOL. 1. 1 

51. Montaigne, Michel de. Knight (Lord of Perigord) ; — Morall, 

Politike, and Militarie Discourses, written by him in French 
and done into English by John Florio ; with the rare and 
most curious Altares consecrated " to the eternity of their 
honors, whose names he hath inscribed thereon ; " folio, 
calf, 1603. 1 

52. Mignet, M. : Histoire de la Revolution Fran9aise ; 1789, 1814, 

2 tomes (in one) 12mo, calf, neat, Brxixelles, 1833 ; ... Vin- 
Dioi^ Gallics, by James Mackintosh, Esq., 8vo, 1792; ... 
Tableau de la Litt^rature Francaise pendant la Dix-Hui- 
tifeme Sifecle, 8vo, 1813, (with Charles Lloyd's Book-plate, 
and " Given to W. Wordsworth" in his handwriting.) 3 

53. Montagu, Basil ; Selection of Opinions of different Authors 

upon the Punishment of Death, 3 vols., 8vo, cloth, 1809. 3 
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54. Nalson, John, LL.D. ; An Impartial Collection of the Great 

Affairs of State from the beginning of the Scotch Rebellion 
in the year 1639, to the Murther of King Charles I. , folio, 
London, 1816. 

55. Nicolson, William, D.D., (Archdeacon of Carlisle); The 

English Historical Library, etc. etc., the three parts com- 
plete, 8vo, 1696 and 1699. 

56. Ockley, Simon, B.I).: History of the Saracens, etc., 2 vols., 

8vo, calf, 1757. History of the Conquest of Mexico by the 
Spaniards, by Solis, Translated by Townsend and Hooke, 2 
vols, calf, 1738. 

57. O'SuUivan, J. L. ; Report in favour of the Abolition of Punish- 

ment of Death by Law, 8vo, 1841 ;...Past and Present Policy 
of England towards Ireland, 8vo, 1845 ;-... Account of the 
Suppression of the Papal Government in 1798, by R. Duppa, 

1807 ; ... and three other books. 

58. Parliamentary Abstracts — the substance of aU Important 

Papers laid before the two Houses of Parliament during the 
Sessions 1825-26, 2 vols., imp. 8vo ; ... Parliamentary His- 
tory and Review of the Principal Measures of the Sessions 
1825-26-27, 4 vols., 8vo ; ... Parliamentary Papers and Abs- 
tracts, etc. etc., 1826, 8vo. 

59. Political Disquisitions, 3 vols., 8vo, calf, 1774 ("From Thomas 

de Quincey to William Wordsworth, Orasmere, Friday, June 
Wnd, 1810," in De Quincey's Autograph.) 

60. Polybius (b.c. 203); The History of Poly bins the Megalopo- 

litan ; the first five books entire, etc. etc., translated into 
English by Edward Grimston, Sergeant-at-Arms, folio, calf, 
1634. 

61. Potter, John, D.D. : Arohaeologia Grseca, vol. 1, 8vo, calf, 

1808 ; ... History of the Knights of Malta, vol. 1, 8vo, 1770. 

62. Procopii Csesariensis de Rebus Gothorum Persarum ac Van- 

dalorum Libri VII., etc. etc., folio, Basila, 1531. 

63. Prynne, William, of Swainswick, Esquire — (The rancorous 

Prynue — a learned Lawyer and Antiquary, and a mutilated 
martyr under Star-Chamber influences) , A Legall Vindica- 
tion of the Liberties of England against illigall Taxes, and 
pretended Acts of Parliament lately enforced on the People, 
etc. etc., 4to, 1649; ...Divers Ordinances and Declarations 
of the Lords and Commons assembled in Parliament ' ' For 
the raising of £66,G66, 13s. id. for the Defence of our Com- 
mon Cause of Bdigion and Liberty, 1643"; ... ''For raising 
and maintaining of Forces for the Defence of the Kingdom 
under Sir Thomas Fairfax, 1644";... "For the speedy 
establishing of Presbyterial Oovernment, etc., 1646," and 
numerous others, 4to; ... Historic of the Wicked Plots and 
Conspiracies of our pretended Saints, by Henry Foulis, 
Esq., 1665 [no title). "W. W." 
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64. RicHLiEtr : History of the Grovernment of France under the 

Administration of the Cardinall and Duke of Richlieu— out 

of the French, by J. D., Esq., folio, calf, 1744. 1 

65. Richer, Fran. : Causes C^lJibkes et Int^ressantes, avec les 

Jugemens, qui les ont d($cidi5es— 20 tomes, 12mo, calf — 
Amsterdam, 1772-1787. 20 

66. Robertson,_William, D.D. : History of America, 4 vols., 8vo, 

half calf. Alston, Cumberland, 1809. 4 

67. Romanse Historic, 4to, Vel., Oxford, 1623: The Naturall and 

Morall Historic of the East and West Indies — (reo tUle). 4to. 2 

68. Sandoval, Prudencio de : The Civil Wars of Spain in the Be- 

ginning of the Reign of Charles V., Emperor of Germanic, 
and King of that Nation, put into English by Capt. J. W. , 
folio, London, 1672. 1 

69. Scaligeri, Josephi : De Einendatione Temporum, folio, calf, 

Lugd. Bat,, ex oflf. Plantiniana. do. lo. IIo. 1 

70. Shepherd, Rev. W. (of Gateacre) : Paris in 1802 and 1814, 8vo ; 

... A Visit to Paris in 1814, by John Scott, 8vo ; ... Paris 
Re-visited in 1815, by way of Brussels, including a. Walk 
over the Field of Waterloo, 8vo, 1816. 3 

71. SouTHEY, RoBEET, Esq., LL.D., Poet-Laureate : History of 

THE Peninsular War, 3 vols., 4to, bds., 1823 (with Pre- 
sentation Autograph of the Author). 3 

72. Southey, Robert, Esq. , etc. : The Naval History of England, 

4 vols., 12mo, cloth (Lardner's Cab. Gyclo.). 4 

73. Southey, Robert, Esq., etc. : The History of Brazil, vol. 3, 4to, 

bds., 1819. 1 

* State Trials, vide Hargeave, ante. Lot 35. 

74. Stow, John : Abridgment of the English Chronicle, etc. etc. , 

continued with matters forreine and domesticall unto the 
end of the yeare 1610, by G. H., Gentleman, sm. 4to, vel- 
lum, ilacfe tetter, 1611. 1 

75. Tacitus : Les (Euvres de Tacite de la Traduction d'Ablancourt, 

8vo, (Amsterdam), calf, 1670. 1 

* Talfourd, T. N., vide Carlyle, Lot 16, ante. 

76. Tatham v. Wright : Verbatim Report of the Great Will Case 

tried at Lancaster Assizes, 1834, by A. Frazer, 2 vols., 8vo, 
calf, neat (with Presentation Autograph of Admiral Tatham, 
the Plaintiff in the suit), 2 

77. Thevet, Andrew : The Lives of the Noble Grecians and 

Romans compared together by that grave and Learned 
Philosopher and Historiographer Plutarch, of Ohseronea, 
etc. etc., translated by several eminent persons ; folio, calf, 
Cambridge, 1676 (with Curious Engraved Frontispiece). 1 
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78. Thioknesse, P. (" Unfortunately Father to George Touohet 

Baron Audley "), Hints on a Tour through France, etc., 8vo, 
1770 ;... Account of Sweden, 1694; ... Relation of three 
Embassies into Muscovy, etc. (no title) ; ... Letters written 
during a Residence in Sweden, Norway, and Denmark, by 
Mary Woolstonecraft, 1802 ; ... Account of the Kingdom of 
Hungary, 1717 ;... Medulla Historise Anglicans, 8vo (no 
title). ■ 6 

79. ThirlwaU, Rev. Connop : History of Greece, 8 vols., 12mo 

(Lardner's Oah. Gydopmdia). 8 

80. Trials and Charges in Courts of Law, etc. etc. — a bundle tied 

and labelled by Mrs. Wordsworth (-with presentation Auto- 
graphs of numerous authors) ; ... Pamphlets on Slavery, etc., 
ditto — two bundles. 2 

81. Trial of Terrig and Macdonald for Murder, 1754, 4to, calf, 

1831. 1 

82. Troubadours ; leur Histoire Litteraire, leur Vies, leurs Usages, 

et I'histoire du douzifeme et du treizifeme sifecles — 3 tomes, 

8vo, calf— a Paris, 1774. 3 

83. Universal History, from the Earliest Account of Time to the 

present, vols. I. to XL, 8vo, cloth, 1799. 11 

84. Whiston : The Works of Flavius Joaephus, the Jewish His- 

torian, translated by W. Whiston, with Notes, etc., by 
Burder, 2 vols., 4to, half calf, u.d. 2 

85. Williams, T. W. : Compendious Digest of the Statute Law, 

from Magna Charta to the 27 George III., 8vo, calf, 1788 ; 
... The Law of Landlord and Tenant, by William Woodfall, 
8vo, 1804; ... Le Termes de la Ley, 8vo, 1671 ; ... Symboleo- 
graphy, by W. West, 4to, 1622. 2 

86. Wood : Angliffi Notitia, 1686 (710 title) ; Langueti Epistolse 

PoliticEe et Historicse ad illus. Philippum Sydneium, 1633 ; 
Smittii, Thomse (Dean of Carlisle) ; De Republica Anglo- 
rum ; Lugd. Bat. Elzevir, 1641. 3 



^iffgraphg, 'iEwjJographj!, ffitogirajjlts, flhiisicaX §rienrt, 
anb Jlatttral ^istflrji. 

87. Alison, A., F.R.S.E. : The Principles of Population and their 

Connection with Human Happiness, 2 vols., 8vo, 1840. 

88. Antiquit^s et Recherohes des Villes, Chateaux, et Places plus 

remarquables de toute la France, 8vo, 1631, avec planches ; 
La Curiosity Naturelle, etc. ; et deux bizarres tomes. 
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89. Arago, M. : Historical Eloge of James Watt, translated by 

Muirhead, 4to, 1839 ; ... Correspondence of the late James 
Watt, on his Discovery of the Theory of the Composition 
of Water, etc., by Muirhead, 4to, 1846 ; iiiith Portrait by 
Finden after Ghantrey's Bust. 8 

90. Audubon, J. J. (the American Naturalist, etc.): Ornithological 

Biography, etc., imp. 8vo, 1831. 1 

91. Baines, Edward : History and Directory of the County Pala- 

tine of Lancaster, 2 vols., 8vo, calf ; and Maps and Statis- 
tical Tables, 4to. 3 

92. Beatty, Charles, M.A. : Journal of a Tour among the Frontier 

Inhabitants of Pennsylvania, 8vo, 1758 ; ... History of the 
First Discovery and Settlement of Virginia, by W. Smith, 
A.M., calf, 1747 ; ... New Views of the Origin of the Tribes 
and Nations of America, by B. S. Barton, M.D., 1798 ; ... 
American Geography, by Jed. Norse, 1792 ; ... History and 
present state of Virginia, by R. B., Gentleman, 1722; 6 

93. Boswell, James : Lipe of Samuel Johnson, LL. D. , with 

notes, etc, by Malone, 4 vols., 8vo, 1824; ... Journal of a 
Tour to the Hebrides with Samuel Johnson, LL.D., by 
James Boswell, 8vo, 1813. 5 

94. Bumet, Gilbert (Bishop of Sarum) ; Travels in France, Italy, 

Germany, and Switzerland, 8vo, 1762 ; ... Letters during 
her Travels in Europe, Africa, and Asia, by Lady M. W. 
Montague, 3 vols., 12mo, 1769 ; ... An Account of Portugal, 
Svo, 1797 ; ... Account of some parts of Guinea, and the 
Slave Trade, by Capt. W. Snelgrave, 1734. 6 

95. Card's Antiquities of the Church of Great Malvern, 4to, 1834 ; 

... Horner's Views of Buildings in the Town of Halifax, 
oblong folio, lithog., 1835. 2 

96. Carleton, Capt. George (an English Officer): Memoirs of a 

Prisoner of War among the Spaniards, etc. etc., Svo, calf, 
1743 ; ... Memoirs of Robert Cary, Baron Leppington and 
Earl of Monmouth, by himself, 1759 ; ... The Trials and "^ 
Sufferings of Mr. Isaac Martin in the Inquisition in Spain, ' 

for the sake of the Protestant Religion, 1724, vntli numerous 
engraved illustrations. 3 

97. Came, John : Letters from the East, Svo, half calf, elegant, 

1826. 1 

98. Cary, Rev. H. F., M.A. (Translator of Dante): Life of, by his 

Son, 2 vols., Svo, cloth, 1847 ;... Memoirs of William 
Collins, B.A., with his journals and correspondence, by his 
Son, and engraved illustrations from his worhs, 2 vols., 
1848. 4 

99. Charles I. : Eikon Basilike — a Portraiture of His Sacred 

Majestie in his Solitude and Sufferings, etc. (no title) Svo, 
calf ; ... King Charles the First the author of " Eikon Basi- 
like," further proved, by Christopher Wordsworth, D.D., 
etc. etc. , Svo, 1828, with Autographs of the Author and the 
late Laureate, his Brotlier. 2 
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100. Clarendon, Edward Hyde, Earl of ; Life of, by Himself, 3 

vols., 8vo, calf, Utiblin, 1759. 

101. Cluverii, Philippi : Introductionis in Universam Geographiam 

cui access. Pet. Bertin. etD. Heinsii, 4to, calf — Amsterdam, 
1661. 

102. Colby, Col., R.E., etc. etc. : Ordnance Survey of the County 

of Londonderry, 4to, 1837. 

103. Coleridge, Samuel Taylor : Life of, by James Gillman, Svo, 

1838 ; ... Sybiline Leaves, by S. T. Coleridge, 1817 ; ... Life 
of Aristotle, by J. W. Blakesley, M.A., 1839. 

104. Cooke, Capt. : Two First Voyages round the World, 4 vols. , 

12mo, 1809. 

105. Coxe, Rev. W. : Lettres de M. William Coxe, a M. W. 

Melmoth, sur I'Etat Politique, Civil et Naturel. de la Suisse, 
Traduits de I'Anglais, 2 tomes, calf, 1782 ; ... A^oyage Histo- 
rique etLitt^raire dans la Suisse occidentale, 2 tomes, Veau, 
1787 ; ... Le Voyageur dans le Royaume des Pays Bas, etc. 
etc., par J. Gautier — BruxeUes, 1827. 

106. Culpepper, K. : The English Physician, 8vo ; Paracelsus, of 

the Chymical Transmutation, Genealogy and Generation of 
Metals and Minerals, etc. , with Experiments, and the way 
of making the Cheat Stone of the Philosophers, etc., Svo, 
1657 ;... Select Observations on English Bodies, etc., or 
Cures Empiricall and Historioall, by Mr. John Hall, 12mo. 

107. Demosthenes : Leyland's Orations of, 2 vols, Svo, calf, 1777. 

108. Des Cartes, Principia Philosophic, 4to, calf, Amstel. apud D. 

Elzevirium, 1667, with Portrait ; ... Geometria a R. des 
Cartes cum Notis de Beaum, etc. etc., 4to, 1683. 

109. Dictionnaire Biographique et Historique des Hommes Mar- 

quants de la fin du Dix-huitifeme si^cle, 3 tomes in 1 , Svo, 
Londrex, 1800. Scarce, Veati. 

110. Dictionarium Historicum, Geographicum, Poeticum, au. Car. 

Stephano, 4to, Qenevm, Stoer — (Date torn off the Title- 
page.) 

111. Diogenis Laertii de Vitis, Dogmatis et Apoplithegmatis claro- 

rum Philosophorum Libri X. ; amid S. Crispivam, Colotiice, 
1616. 

112. Dobrizhoffer, Martin : An Account of the Abipones, an Eques- 

trian People of Paraguay— from the Latin of M. Dobriz- 
hoffer, eighteen years a Missionary in that country, 3 vols., 
Svo, 1822. 

113. Downes, George, A.M.: Letters from Continental Countries, 

2 vols., Svo, 18,32 ;... Sketches in Ireland, by Rev. C. 
Otway, 1827 ; ... A Descriptive Tour in Scotland, by T. H. 
C, l2mo.— BruxeUes, 1S40. 

114. Drake, Sir Francis: Life of, etc. {Printed for Private Distri- 

bution only), imp. Svo, 1828. 
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115. Du Bois, I'Abbe, (Missionary in Mysore); Description of the 

Character, Manners, and Customs of the People of India, 

and of their Institutions, Religious and Civil, 4to, 1817. 1 

116. Edinburgh: Proceedings of the Royal Society of Edinburgh, 

sundry numbers, and Miscellaneous Periodicals. a bundle. 

117. Frend's Evening Amusements; 2 vols., 1803-1809, (" To 

Hartley Coleridge fromhis affectionate father, S. T. Coleridge, 
Feb., 1809," in the autograph of S. T. C); ... Wood's account 
of the Edinburgh Sessional School, 1830 ; ... Haddon's 
Algebra, 1850. 4 

118. Guide to Perthshire; History of Glasgow; and four other 

Topographical works. ti 

119. Gordon, Alexander, A.M.; Tlie lives of Pope Alexander VI. 

and his son Csesar Borgia, comprehending the chief Trans- 
actions and Revolutions in Italy from 1492 to 1516, folio — 
London, 1729. 1 

120. Grant, J. P., Esq.; Memoirs and Correspondence of Mrs. 

Grant, of Laggan, by her Son, 3 vols., 8vo, 1S45 — Portrait 
after istacleay, R.S.A. 3 

121. Guide Books, various. a bundle. 

122. Hamilton, Sir W. R. : On the Argument of Abel on the Impos- 

sibility of expressing a Root of any given Equation above 
the fourth degree, etc. etc., 4to, Dublin, 1848; ... Supple- 
ment to an Essay on the Theory of Systems of Rays, by the 
same author, 4to, 1838, calf. - 

123. Hanmer, Sir Thomas, Bart. (Speaker of the House of Com- 

mons): Correspondence, with Life, etc., edited by Sir H. 
Bunbury, 8vo, 1838; ... Memoir of Peregrine Bertie, 
Eleventh Lord Willoughby d'Eresby, Commander-m-chief 
of Queen Elizabeth's forces in the Low Countries, etc., Svo, 
1838, privately lorinted. 2 

124. Heame, Samuel : A Journey from Prince of Wales's Fort in 

Hudson's Bay to Northern Ocean, 1769-1772, by order of the 
Hudson's Bay Company, 4to, 1795 ; ... Voyages from Mon- 
treal to the' Frozen and Pacific Oceans in 1780-1793, by 
Alexander Mackenzie, Esq., 4to, 1801. 2 

125 Herbert, Lord, of Cherbury : Life and Reign of King Henry 

the Eighth, folio, 1683. Portrait by Faithorne. 1 

126. Herschell, Sir F. W. : Treatise on Astronomy, 1831 ; ... A Pre- 
liminary Discourse on the study of Natural Philosophy, 
1835, 2 volsrri2mo {Lardner's Cyclopcedia). ' 5 

127 Heylin, Peter, D.D.: History of the Life and Death of 
William (Laud), late Lord Archbishop of Canterbury, etc. 
etc. , folio, London, 1671. 1 

128. Heylyn, P. etc. etc., Cosmography, folio (no title). 1 
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129. Hill, John, M.D.: Review of the works of the Royal Society 

of London, 4to, 1751 ; ... The Coperuioan System, a poem, 

by S. Edwards, A.B.; ... Th e Relig io n of N ature delineated, 

y 4to, 1724 ; ... The State ofSumajaVisXarerei'c:; by TI.TIol- 

Tings, M.t)., 4to, 1734 ; ... and three others. 6 

130. Holland, Lord : Account of the Life of Lope de Vega, 8vo, 

1806;... The Right Joyous and Pleasant History of the 
Feats, Gests and Prowesses of the Chevalier Bayard, the 
Good Knight without fear and without reproach, 2 vols., 
1825 ; ... Memoirs of the Margravine of Bareith, Sister of 
Frederick the Great, by herself, 2 vols., half calf, 1812. 5 

131. Laborde, Alex, de : A View of Spain translated into English, 

5 vols., 8vo, half calf, and Atlas, 1809. 6 

132. Lindsay, Lord : Lives of the Lindsays, a Memoir of the 

Houses of Crawford and Balcarres, 4 vols., 8vo, Wigan, 1840, 

with Author's Presentation Autograph. 4 

133. Lluyd, Aug.: History of the Isle of Anglesey (Mona), the 

Essay to which was adjudged the first Premium at the 
Beaumaris Eisteddfod, 1832, 4to, cloth, 1833. 1 

134. Lockhart's, J. G., Life of Sir Walter Scott, Bart., 10 vols., 

12mo, cloth, 1839, loith Engraved Illustrations, after Tttkner, 
E.A. 10 

135. Ludlow, Edmund, M.P., 1640; Memoirs of — (a distinguished 

leader of the Republican party of the Civil Wars of Charles 
I.), 3 vols., 8vo, calf, 1751 ; ... Memoirs of the Most Material 
Transactions in England for the last Hundred Years pre- 
ceding the Revolution of 1688, by James Welwood, M.D., 
calf, 1718. 4 

136. Mackintosh : Memoirs of the Life of Sir James Mackintosh, 

by his Son, 2 vols., 8vo, 1835. 2 

137. Mackerstrom : Magnetical and Meteorological Observations, 

1843-44, and 1846, being vols. 17, 18, and 19 of the Tx-ans- 
aotions of the R. Soc. of Edinburgh. 3 

138. Maps — Pocket Travelling Companions — English and Conti- 

nental — numerous. ^ a bundle. 

139. Mavor, Rev. W. : Collection of Voyages, Travels, and Dis- 

coveries, from the time of Columbus to the present, 24 
vols., 12mo — wanting vols. 3, 6, and 7 — 1796, with Engrav- 
ings and Illustrations after Sichter, Ibbetson, etc. etc. 21 

140. Mead, Richard, M.D. : Discourse on the Plague, 8vo, calf, 

1744; ... Vital Dynamics (a Hunterian Oration), by J. H. 
Green, F.R.S., 1840 — {Presentation .ilaior/. );... Observa- 
tions of Derangement of the Mind, by T. S. Knight, M.D., 
8vo, 1827 (MS. Note of Author). 3 

141. Melae, Pomponii : De Situ Orbis, etc. etc., 12mo, calf (no 

title:), Lugd. Bat. 1646 (Autographs of " S. 7\ Coleridge " and 
"W. Wordsworth"); ...F. Cluverii Geographise, 1674;... 
AnnifodinEE, etc., 1641. 
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142. Miller's Practical Gardener, by Shaw, 8vo, bds. ; ... The Natural 

History of the Year, by A. Aikin, 12mo ; ... Thoughts on a 
Pebble, by Dr. Mantell, 16mo ; ... Flora Sacra, by the Eev. 
C. A. Johns, with veritable Natural Illustrations. 4 

143. Miller, John : Memoirs of General Miller, in the Service of the 

Republic of Peru, 2 vols. , 8vo, 1828 ; . . . Memoirs of Lieut. 
Henry Timberlake, 8vo, 1745: ... Life of Richard Nash, Esq. 
(Beau Nash) no title. 4 

144. Murphy, James (Architect.) : Travels in Portugal, in 1789 and 

90, 4to, 1795, with fine Portrait after Sheb, and numerous 
Architectural Illustrations. 1 

145. Parriani, by E. H. Barker, Esq., vol. 2, 8vo, 1829 {see note, 

Lot 61, ante). 1 

146. Parsons and White: History and Directory of Durham and 

Northumberland, 2 vols., 8vo, calf, and Plans and Statistical 
Tables, 4to,' 18*^7 ; . . . Rambles in Northumberland and on 
the Scottish Border, by Stephen Oliver the younger, 12mo, 
18.35. 4 

147. Pausanias — Description of Greece ; with Notes, etc. by Thos. 

Taylor, 3 vols., 8vo, calf, 1794. 3 

148. Pepys, Samuel, Esq., F.R.S.: Memoirs of, by Himself, edited 

by Lord Braybrooke, 5 vols., 8vo, 1828, with Portraits and 
Illustrations. 5 

149. Puffendorfii Officii Hominis et Civis juxta Naturalem (Johnson), 

8vo, calf, 1737 ; ... Quintillian, Systfeme de la Nature, par M. 
Mirabaud, 2 tomes, half morocco, d Londres, 1781. 3 

150. Ray, John, F.R.S.; Observations made in a Journey in the 

Low Countries, Germany, Italy, and France, 8vo, calf, 
1673 ; ... Observations upon the United Provinces of the 
Netherlands, by Sir W. Temple, 8vo, 1673; ... An account 
of Denmark as it was in 1692, 8vo, 1694. 3 

151. Reece, Richard, M.D. : Practical Dictionary of Domestic 

Medicine, 8vo, 1808. 1 

152. Reresby, Sir John, Bart, (last Governor of York) : His Memoirs, 

8vo, calf, 1735 ; ... Memoirs of Peter Henry Bruce, a Military 
Officer of Prussia, Russia, and Great Britain, etc. etc., 
1783;... Life and Actions of Prince Eugene of Savoy, to 
the time of his being made Governor of the Milanese, 8vo, 
1707. ^ 

153. Rickman, John, Esq., F.R.S., etc. etc.: Memoirs of {Printed 

for Private Distribution only), 4to, 1841. 1 

154. Rohault, Jac. : Physioa ex illus. Is. Newtoni et Sam. Clarke, 

8vo, haU calf, 1718; ... A Short Treatise of Magnetical 
Bodies and Motions, by Mark Ridley, Dr. in Physick and 
Philosophic, 4to, 1613. 2 

155. Roma Ristaurata et Italia Illustrata, di B. da Forli, 8vo, 

Venetia, 1548. 1 
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156. Rossini, P. (Antiquario) : II Mercurie Errante delle Grandezze 

di Eoma, 8vo, veL, Roma, 1750; numerous Etchings, ly 
Piranesi and others, 44;...Nuova Guida di Forastieri di 
Pozzuoli, Capri, Gaet, etc., veL, 1751 ; ... Ristretto della 
Citta di Firenze, 12mo, vel. 1745. 

157. Ryan, J.: History, etc., of the County Carlow, 8vo, 1833; ... 

History of Westmoreland, by Sayer, vol. 1, 1847 ; ... Book 
of the Chronicles of Westmoreland, by John Close, vol. 1, 
1742 ; ... The Roman Antiquities of Overborough, by R. 
Rauthmell, 8vo, 1814. 

158. St. Claieb : Genealogie of the Sainte-claires of Rosslyn, etc., 

4to (printed for private distribution, Presentation Copy, with 
Autog.), 1834. 

159. Shelvocke, George ; A Voyage Round the World by way of the 

Great South Sea, in 1719 to 1722, 8vo, calf, 1726 ; ... Grant's 
History of Brazil, 1809 ; . . . Busbequius' Travels into Turkey, 
1744 ; . . . Psalmanazar's Description of Formosa, an Island 
subject to the Emperor of Japan, 1704. 

1 60. Strabonis Rerum Geographicarum Libri XVII. ; Isaacus Cau- 

saubonus recensuit, etc., adest etiam Gul. Xylandri, etc., 
folio. 

161. Stevenson, Alan, LL.B.: Account of the Skerry vore Light- 

house, with Notes on the Illumination of Lighthouses, etc. 
etc., 4to, 1848; very numerous Engraved Illustrations, etc., 
and interesting Autograph Presentation by the Auihor. 

162. Stevenson, Seth A. : Tour in France, Northern Italy, Switzer- 
y land, and the Netherlands in 1825, with Observations on the 

Scenery of the Necker and the Rhine, 2 vols., 1827. 

163. Switzerland ; Bianchi's Account of, 8vo, 1710 ; ... Occurrences 

in the Province of Lower Normandy during the Revolution, 
etc., by George Greene, Svo, 1802; ... Travels in the Wes- 
tern Hebrides, by Rev. J. L. Buchanan, 8vo, 1793;... 
Voyage to the Isle of France, 2 vols., Svo, ISOO ; ... Travels 
in North America, vol. 1. 

164. Talfourd, T. N. (Mr. Justice): Recollections of a First Visit to 

the Alps in 1841 [loith Autograph Presentation o/the learned 
Author, and MS. Sonnet on the Peception of the Poet Words- 
worth at Oxford); ... Heywood's Journey across the Alps 
(Private Publication, with Autograph Presentation); ... 
Sketches of the Waldenses, I2mo. 

165. Toland, John ; Life of John Milton : ., , Amyntor, or a Defence 

of Milton's Life, by John Toland, Svo, calf, v. d. ; Explana- 
tory Notes and Remarks on Milton's Paradise Lost, by J. 
Richardson, Father and Son, Svo, half calf, 1734. 

166. Townsend, Rev. C. H., M.A.: Facts in Mesmerism, Svo, 1840 

{with Presentation Autograph) ; ... Letters on Mesmerism, by 
Harriet Martineau, 12mo, 1845 ; ... Considerations on Phre- 
nology, by the Rev. J. J. Hodgson, M.A., Svo, 1839. 
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167. Travels in Divers parts of Europe, etc. etc., with Observations 

on the Gold, Silver, Copper, Quicksilver, and other Mines ; 
and Baths and Waters in those parts, with numerous En- 
graved Illustrations, folio, calf, 1687. 1 

168. Twining, H. : Voyage en Norwfege et en Suede, avec 18 

Planches (beautifully executed in Lithog. ), 8vo, sewed, 
1836 ; ... La Petite Ohouaunerie ou Histoire d'un College 
Breton sous I'Empire — par A. F. Rio, 8vo, sewed, 1842 
(with some Pencilled Notes by the Poet If.); ... Memoires 
d'une Polonaise, par Mme. Francoise Trembicke, 2 tomes, 
sewed, 1841. 4 

169. Valery, M. : Voyages Historiques et Litt(5raires en Italic, 

1827-28, imp. 8vo, calf, neat, 1835. 1 

170. Vocabulary of Sea Phrases, etc., 1799 ;... Howell's Instructions 

for Forren Travels, 1650;... Comenius' Visible World, 1777;... 
Tooke's Pantheon; ... Doctor and Student, 1721; ... Osborn's 
Advice to a Son, 1658 ; ... Echard's News-man's Interpreter, 
1693 ; each with the late Laureate's Autograph, 7 

171. Voltaire, M.: History of Charles XII. of Sweden, 8vo, 1732; 

...Anecdotes of the Russian Empire, 1784 ;... Account of 
Voyages and Discoveries to the South and North, by Sir 
John Narborough and others, 8vo, 1694; ...Description of 
the Western Islands of Scotland, by M. Martin, 1716. 4 

172. Voyages and Travels : Some now first printed from Original 

Manuscripts, others now first published in English, with 
Introductory Discourse supposed to be written by the cele- 
brated Mr. Locke, 6 vols., folio, wanting vol. 4, calf, 1744, 
with nearly 300 Engraved Illustrations most admirably executed. 5 

173. Water-Drinker's Inciuiry into the effects of Fermented Liquors, 

8vo, 1841 ; ... British Guide to the Making and Managing 

of Choice Wines, 12mo, 1813. 2 

174. Waterton, Charles (of Walton Hall, near AVakefield) : Wan- 

derings in South America, etc. etc., in 1812, 1816, 1820, and 
1824, with Original Instructions for the Preservation of 
Birds, etc., for Cabinets, 8vo, 1828; ... Travels in Africa, 
by Mungo Park, 8vo, 1816 ; ... Journal of a Residence and 
Travels in Calcutta, by Captain C. S. Cochrane, vol. 2, 8vo, 
bds. — The remark in reference to Lot 61 applies also to this 
worh ; ... Letters afcout the Hudson River and its Vicinity, 
12mo, 1836. 4 

175. West, Thomas : Antiquities of Furness, with Illustrations, 

8vo, 1805; ... West's Guide to the Lakes, Kendal, 1807. 2 

176. Wilson, James, F.R.S., etc.: A Voyage Round the Coasts of 

Scotland and the Isles, 2 vols., 8vo, 1842, Extensively em- 
bellished with Views, etc. 2 

177. Winstanley, William : England's Worthies, from Constan- / 

tine the Great down to these Times, 8vo, calf, 1684, with 47 X 

Portraits; ... State Worthies since the Reformation, by 
David Lloyd, 1670, luith Portraits of Six Sovereigns. 2 
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178. Withering, William : An Arrangement of British Plants, etc. 

etc., and an Introduction to the Study of Botany, 4 vols., 
8vo, calf, 1796. 

179. Wordsworth's Guide through the District of the Laises, 12mo, 

1835 ; ... Otiey's Pocket Map ; ... Six Weeks in Ireland, by 
W. Bennett {with Autograph Prenentation, etc.), 1847 ; ... 
Guide to the Isle of Man ;... Hastings Guide ;... Oxford 
Guide, etc. 

180. Wotton, Sir Henry : Reliqu^ Wottoniaxi^, or a Collection 

of Lives, Letters, Poems, with Characters of Sundry Person- 
ages ; and other incomparable Pieces of Language and Art, 
by the curious and ever-memorable Sir H. W. Knight, 
12mo, calf, 1654 ; ... Herbert's Eemains, or sundry pieces 
/ of that Sweet Singer of the Temple, Mr. George Herbert, 
/ sometime Orator of the University of Cambridge, now 

/ exposed to publick light, 12mo, 1652 ; ... Enchiridion, con- 

taining Institutions, Divine and Moral, written by Francis 
7 Quarles, 12mo, 1658. 

181. Wright, J. N. : Tours in Ireland ; Maps and numerous En- 

gravings ; ... Guide to the English Lakes by Ford ; ... Guide 
through Scotland ; ... Paterson's Book of Roads ; ... Universal 
Gazetteer (no title), 8vo. 

182. Wright, Edward : Certain Errors in Navigation detected and 

corrected, etc. etc., 4to, Hog., 1857. 

183. Wyche, Sir Peter (Knight) : Life of Don John de Castro, the 

fourth Vice-Roy of India ; written in Portuguese, now trans- 
lated into English, folio, calf, London, 1664. 

184. Wye Tour, by J. D. Fosbroke, 1826 ; ... Teignmouth and 

Torquay Guide, by Carrington ; ... Guide to the Lakes, by 
Houseman ; and three others. 



^heolcgg aiti (Sthk©, (Srcksiastical ^)istori), anb 
llokmiral ^ibjititn. 

186. Atterbury, Francis, D.D. (Lord Bishop of Rochester) : Sermons 

and Discourses on several subjects and occasions, 2 vols., 
8vo, calf, 1723. Portrait by Tertuc; ... Bentley's Boyle- 
<^Leoture Sermons, preached in the First Year of that Founda- 
^tion, 1692, and another in 1696, 8vo, 1724. 

187. Bailey, Rev. B., M.A. : Tlie Duties of the Christian Ministry, 

Notes, etc., 12mo, 1840;. ..Sermons, Doctrinal, Miscellaneous, 
and Occasional, by Thos. 0. Prescott, 12mo, 1848 ; ... 
Thoughts on Private Devotion, by John Sheppard, 12mo, 
bds., 1824. 
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188. Baxtebiani Reliqui^ : The Life of the Rev. Mr. Richard 

Baxter, written for the most in 1664, with additions from 
1665 to 1678, by Matthew Sylvester {no title), folio. 1 

189. Baxter : Vindiciai Anti-Baxterianw ; or. Some Animadversions 

on a Book entitled, " Reliquije Baxterianse, " etc., 12mo, 
1696 ; ... Catholic Unity, or the only Way to bring us all of 
one Religion, by Richard Baxter, 12mo, 1660 ; ... The Life 
and Death of Mr. Badman, by John Bunyan, Author of the 
Pilgrim's Progress, 12mo, calf, 1680. 3 

190. Baxter : A Treatise on Conversion, by Richard Baxter, 

Teacher of the Church of Christ at Kederminster, 4to, 1658 ; 
... A Holy Commonwealth, or Political Aphorisms opening 
the true principles of Government, etc., with a Preface to 
them that have caused our Eclipses since 1646, Svo, calf, 
1659 ; ... The Original and Right of Tithes for the main- 
tenance of the Ministry in a Christian Church, by Humphrey 
Prideaux, Svo, calf, 1710 ; The Alliance between ChurcJEi 
and State, etc., by Wilm. Warburton, 8vo, calf, 1741. 4 

191. Bed^ Venerabilis : Presbyteri Ecclesiasticse Historise Gentis 

Anglorum Libri V., 12mo, 1566 ;... Apologia Ecclesiae 
Anglicanse — au. J. Juello, 16mo, London, 1599 — Veil. 2 

192. Behmen (Bohme) Jacob : De Signatura Rerum ; or the Sig- 

nature of all Things, showing the size and signification of 
the several forms and shapes in the Creation, and what the 
beginning, ruin, and cure of everything is ; it proceeds out 
of Eternity into Time, and again out of Time into Eternity, 
and compriseth all Mysteries, — (written in High Dutch, 
1622, Translated by J. Ellistone), 4to, calf, 1651. Extremely 
rare. 1 

^^-193. Behmen (Bohme) Jacob : — Theosophick Philosophy unfolded, 
by Edward Taylor, with Life, etc. , of " that divinely - 
instructed Author," ito, 1691. 1 

194. Bell, Sir Charles : The Hand, its Mechanism and Vital En- 

dowments, as evincing Design, Svo, cloth (Bridg. Treatise) 
1833 ; ... Astronomy and General Physics considered with 
reference to Natural Theology, by the Rev. W. Whewell, 
M.A., Svo, cloth (Bridg. Treatise) 1833. 2 

195. Bible, Holy ; Wacfe letter ; imperfect. 1 

196. Do. Do. do. Printed 1552. 1 

197. Do. no. do. 1 

198. Bickersteth, Rev. Edward : Questions illustrating the Thirty- 

nine Articles of the Church of England, 12mo, 1845 ; ... 
Tracts on the Church and her Of&ces, by the Rev. F. W. 
Faber, M.A., 1840 ; ... Sermons on the Seven Penitential 
Psalms, by the Rev. C. Oxenden, 1838 ;... Sermons for Sunday 
Evenings, by the Rev. E. Wilson, 1832. 4 

199. Bisse, Thomas, D.D. : The Beauty of Holiness in the Common 

Prayer, Svo, 1744 ;... Inquiry concerning Faith, 1744;... 
The Government of the Tongue, 1675 ; ... Manchester al 
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Monclo (a Contemplation of Death, by Henry Earl of 
Manchester), 1642 ;... Addison on OatechisLng, 1690; Six 
Centuries of Select Hymns, etc., by W. Barton, 1688 ; and 
six other books. 12 

200. Burnet, Gilbert (Bishop of Sarum) : History of the Efiforma- 

tion of the Church of England, vols. 2 and 3, folio, calf, 
1683-1715. 2 

201. Burnet, Gilbert (Bishop of Sarum) : An Exposition of the 

Thirty-nine Articles of the Church of England, 8vo, calf, 
1714 (lolth Autographs of Sir R. Fleury, and W. W.);... 
The History of Persecution, by Samuel Chandler, D.D., 
8vo, 1736 ; ... Colloquies of Erasmus, by Bailey, 8vo, calf, 
^ 1725; ... Ditto, by I'Estrauge, 8vo, 1711 ;... Conformity 
between Popery and Paganism, by Conyers Middleton, Svo, 
" 1742. ■ 5 

202. Burnet, Thomas : A Treatise concerning the State of Departed 

Souls before, and at, and after the Resurrection, written in 
Latin, and translated by Mr. Dennis, Svo, calf, 1633 ; 
. . . Jeremy Taylor's Discourse of the Liberty of Prophesying, 
Svo, 1702 ; John Wilkius' (Bishop of Chester) Discourse on 
the Gift of Prayer, Svo, 1690 ; ... Cheyne's Philosophical 
Principles of Religion, Natural and Revealed, Svo, 1753. 4 

203. Burnet, Thomas : The Theory of the Earth— of its Original— 

of the changes which it hath already undergone — or is to 
undergo till the consummation of All Things, folio, calf, 
1697. 1 

204. Calvino, Joanne : Institutio Christianas Religionis, Svo, calf, 

Oenevce (Autographs of'S. T. Coleridge " and ' ' W. Words- 
worth "), 1569. 1 

205. Castalione, Lib. : Dialogorum Saorarum, Lib. IV., 12mo, 1700 ; 

... New Testament, in Greek, ISmo, calf ; ... Holy Bible, in 
Latin, Svo (no title) ; ... Georgio Pasore Manual, 12mo, Veil. 
(no title). i 

206. Cave, William, D.D. : Apostolici, or the Lives, Acts, 

Deaths and Martyrdoms of those who were contemporary 
with, or immediately succeeded the Apostles, etc. etc., 
folio, calf, 1716 (Laureate's Autog., Rydal Ilount). 6 

207. Chalmers, Thos., D.D. : Lectures on the Establishment and 

Extension of National Churches, Svo, cloth, 1S3S ; ... Essay 
on the Revenues of the Church of England, by M. Cove, 
LL.B., Svo, 1797 ; ... The Case between the Church and 
the Dissenters impartially and practically considered, by 
Rev. F. Merewether, M.A., Svo, 1827 ;... Discourse on 
the Studies of the University of Cambridge, by Rev. Ad. 
Sedgwick, M.A., Svo, 1833; ... On the Principles of 
University Education, by Rev. W. Whewell, M.A., Svo, 
1S37 ; ... Academic Unity, by G. Dyer, B.A., Svo, 1827. 6 

20S. Oharron, Peter (Doctor of Laws in Paris) : Or Wisdomb, 
translated by Samson Lennard (with the curious B'rontis- 
piece and Explanation), small 4to, calf — exceedingly rare — 
1670. 1 
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209. Do., another Copy, without the Explanation of the Frontis- 

piece. 1 

210. Chamberlayne, Edwd., P.R.S. : The Religious Philosopher, 

3 vols., 8vo, calf, 1719; ... Philosophical Principles of 
Natural Religion, by George Cheyne, M.D., 8vo, calf, 1705. 4 

211. Cherbury, Baron Herbert de : De Religione Gentilium, 8vo, 

calf, 1700 ; ... Ethioes Compendium, etc., a J). Whitby, 
1724 ; . . . Dion. Lougini_de~ Sublimatate Commentarius, Z. 
Pearce, 1752; ... Epiit. Selectee ex Meelii, I70h " 4 

212. Christian Mother's Magazine;... Christian Examiner, etc. etc. abundle. 

21.3. Clarke, Samuel, M.A. : Letter to Mr. Dodwell on the 

Immortality of the Soul, 8vo, calf, 1708; ... Waterland's / 
Moyer-Lecture Sermons in Defence of the Divinity of Christ, /' 
8vo, 1720; ... Hammond's Practical Catechism, etc., Svoy 
1691 ; ... Horneck's Great Law of Consideration, 8vo, caU, 
1729; ... Edwards's Survey of all the Dispensations aiid 
Methods of Religion, 8vo, 1699 ;...Prideaux's Ecclesiastical 
Tracts, 8vo, calf, 1716. 6 

214. dementis Alexandrini Opera Grsece et Latine quse extant post 

accuratum d. v. Dan. Heinsii, etc., and F. Sylburgio, folio, 

calf, Lutetlce, 1629. 1 

215. Clement XIV"., Pope : (Ganganelli) Letters and Anecdotes of 

his Life, 4 vols., 8vo, calf, 1718. 4 

216. Coleridge, Rev. Derwent, M.A, ; The Scriptural Character of 

the English Church, in a series of Sermons, with Notes, 
etc. , 8vo, 1839 ;.. . Romanism an Apostate Church, by Non 
Clericus, 8vo, cloth, 1852. 2 

217. Coleridge, H. N. : Remarks on the Roman Catholic Question, "X 

1827 (vnth Critical Observations in Mr. Wordsworth's Hand- 
writing in Black-lead] ;...The Church and the Establishment, 
by the Rev. W. F. Hook, 1834 {Presentation Autograph) ;... 
The Chixrch and the, People, by Jos. Gostick, 8vo, 1844 
{Presentation Autograph) ;.. .Duties Individual and National, 
by Charles Wordsworth, D.D., 8vo, 1844 {Presentation 
Autog.) and six others. 10 

218. Coleridge, S. T. : Aids to Reflection in the Formation of a 

Manly Character, etc., 8vo, 1825; ... On the Constitution 

of the Church and State, etc., by S. T. Coleridge, 8vo, 1830. 2 

219. Crookshank, W., A.M. ; History of the State and Sufferings 'Y 

of the Church of Scotland from the Restoration to the 
Revolution, etc., 2 vols., 8vo, calf, 1749 ; ... Memoirs of the 
Church in Scotland in four periods, 8vo, 1717 ; ... Memoirs 
concerning the Affairs of Scotland from Queen Anne's 
Accession to the Union of the Two Kingdoms, 8vo, 1714 ;... 
A Cloud of Witnesses for the Truth, etc. , in Scotland since 
1680, 8vo, 1769. 5 

220. CuDWORTH, R., D.D. : The True Intellectual System of 

THE Universe, folio, half calf, 1678. — Frontispiece (Theists 

and Atheists) by White. 1 
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221. Digby, Kenelm : Two Treatises, in one of which the Nature 

of Bodies, in the other the Nature of Man's Soule, is looked 
into, in the way of discovery of the Immortality of Reason- 
able Soules, 4to, calf, 1665 ; ... A Treatise of the Passions 
and Faculties of the Soul of Man, with the severall Iniquities 
and Corruptions thereto belonging, by Edward Reynolds, 
4to, calf, 1647. 

222. Discourses of all the Religious Orders which have been in the 

World unto this Day, etc. etc. — Imperfect, wanting great 
portion of the Discourse of Prance {no title), pp. 1234, folio. 

223. Dodwell, H., M.A. : Discourses concerning the One Altar, and 

the One Priesthood, 8vo, 1683 ; ... Discourses on the Lord's 
Prayer, by Off. Blackall, D.D., 1717 ; ... Sermons by Donn e, 
Hoadley, Atterbury, and others, 1709 ; ... Motives and 
Incentives to the Love of God, by the Hon. Robert Boyle ; 
. . . Law's Call to a Devout Life ; . . . Homilies, etc. , 1687. 

224. Donne, John (Dr. in Divinity) : LXXX Sermons preached by 

that Learned and Reverend Divine, in the Oathedrall 
Church of St. Pauls, London, folio, calf, 1640 {Autog. — 
' ' William Wordsworth, bought at Aahhy de la Zouche, 1809 "). 

225. Dyer, George, A.B. : The Privileges of the University of Cmu- 

bridge, etc. etc., 2 vols., 8vo, 1824. 

226. Dyer, George, A.B. : History of the University and Colleges 

of Cambridge, including Notices relating to the Founders 
and Eminent Men, with a series of Ulustratire Engravings, 

2 vols., 8vo, cloth, 1811. 

227. Enthusiasm; Natural History of, 8vo, cloth, 1834 ; ... Fanati- 

cism, 8vo, 1833 ; ... Saturday Evening, 8vo, 1834 ; ... Spiri- 
tual Despotism, 8vo, 1835 ; ... Physical Theory of Another 
Life, 8vo, cloth, 1836. 

228. Eusebius : Historite Ecclesiasticse, Gr. et Lat. {no title), folio, 

calf. 

229. Faber, P. W., M.A.: Colloquies on Religion and Religious 

Education, 8vo, cloth, 1837 ;... Sights and Thoughts in 
Foreign Churches and among Foreign Peoples, by the same, 
8vo, 1842 ;... Researches, Antediluvian, Patriarchal, and 
Historical, concerning the way in which Men first acquired 
their knowledge of God and Religion, etc. etc. , by Thomas 
Clarkson, M.A., 8vo, cloth, 1836. 

230. Faber, George Stanley, B.D.: The Origin of Pagan Idolatiy 

ascertained from Testimony and Circumstantial Evidence, 

3 vols., 4to, calf, 1816. 

231. Featley, Daniel, D.D.: The Dippers Dipt, or the Anabaptists 

DucJc'd and Plung'd over Head and Ears at a Disputation in 
Southwarh, 17th Oct. 1642, 4to, 1645. 

232. Fordyce, James, D.D. : Sermons to Young Women, 2 vols., 

12mo, 177r) ; ... Practical Exposition of the Book of Common 
Prayer, by A. Sparrow, D.D. , 1725 ; ... God's Terrible Voice 
in the City ; and two other books. 

233. Foster, James, D.D. : Discourses on all the Principal Branches 

of Natural Religion and Social Virtue, 2 vols., 4to, calf, 
1749. 
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234. French, W., D.D., and J. Skinner, M.A. rNew Translation of 

the Book of Psalms, 8vo, bds., 1830 ; ... The Oracles of God, 
and Judgment to Come, by the E,ev. Edward Irving, M. A., 
8vo, 1823 ; ... Evidence of the Truth of the Christian 
Religion from the Fulfilment of Prophecy, by Rev. A. 
Keith, 8vo, bds., 1833. 

235. Fuller, Thomas, B.D. (Prebendarie of Sarum, etc.) ; ... The ~;> 

Historie of the Holy Warre, folio, half calf, Cambridge, y 
1640. 1 

236. Godwin, Francis (Bishop of Llandaff) : Catalogue of the 

Bishops of England since the first planting of the Christian , 

Religion in this Island, etc. etc., so neere as can be gathered 
out of Antiquity, 4to (without backs), 1615 ;... Luther's ~ 

Forerunners, a Cloud of Witnesses deposing for the Protes- 
tant Faith, Translated out of French by Simon Lennard, 
4to, 1624 ; ... The Historie of Tithes, by J, Selden, 4to, 
calf, 1618. 3 

237. Godwyn, Thomas, B.D. : Moses and Aaron, or the Civil and 

Ecclesiastical Rites used by the Ancient Hebrews ; observed 
and at large opened for the clearing of many Obscure Texts 
throughout the whole Scripture, etc.; herein likewise is 
shewed what Customes the Heathen people, etc., 4to, 
London, 1634 ; ... RomanjE Historic Anthologia ; an 
English Exposition of the Roman Antiquities, 4to, calf, 
Oxford, 1642 (two works held in high estimation, and exten- 
sively itsed as Text-Boohs for very many years) ; ... Arch^o- 
LOGI^ Attics, or Seaven Bookes of the Attic Antiquities, 
etc., by Francis Rous, SchoUer of Merton College in Oxon, 
4to, Oxford, 1649 ; — the three works bound in one. 1 

238. Godwyn, Thomas, B. D. : Another Edition, with additions by 

Zachary Bogan, 4to, 1685 — part of the Index wanting. 1 

239. Gordon, John (Surgeon) ; The Great Physician — the Connec- 

tion of Diseases and Remedies with the Truths of Revela- 
tion, 8vo, bds., 1843 ; ... The Philosophy of Health, or Ex- 
position of the Physical and Mental Constitution of Man, by 
Dr. Southwood Smith, 2 vols., 12mo, cloth, 1836. 3 

240. Gregorii, D. (A. C. 37) : Cognomento Theologi Episcopi Naz- 

anzini Opera, 8vo, vel., 1522. 1 

241. Hale, Sir Matthew, Knight (Lord Chief -Justice, etc.): The 

Primitive Origination of Mankind, Considered and Examined 
according to the Light of Nature, folio, calf, 1677, Fine Por- 
trait, by Van Hove. \ 

242. Hall, Joseph (Dr. of Divinity): A Recollection of such Trea- 

tises as have been heretofore severally published, and now 
revised, corrected, augmented, with additions of some others 
not hitherto extant, folio, half calf, 1615, with curious 
Frontispiece by Elstracke. 1 



END OF FIRST DAY'S SALE. 
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SECOND DAY'S SALE. 

WEDNESDAY, JULY 20, 1859, AT ELEVEN O'CLOCK, 
'FOEB NOON, PUNCTUALLY. 



Polemical IPibinitg, caittinuci) : — 



No. of 
Vols, in 



243. Hanmer, Meredith (Dr. of Divinity): The Ancient Ecclesias- 

tical Histories of the First Six Hundred Yeares after Christ, 
written in the Greek Tongue by three learned Historio- 
graphers, EusEBius, Socrates and Etjagrius, all which 
authors are faithfully translated ; folio, calf, London, 
1619. 

244. Hare, A. W., M.A. : Sermons to a Country Congregation, 2 

vols., 12mo, 1836. 

245. Hare, Julius Csesar,^ M.A. : The Mission of the Comforter, and 

other Sermons, with Notes, 2 vols., 8vo, bds., 18 6. 

246. Hare, Julius Caesar,' M. A. : Sermons preacht in Hurstmonceaux 

Church, 2 vols., 8vo, bds., 1841-1849. 

247. Hare, Julius Cfesar,' M.A.: The Victory of Faith, and other 

Sermons, 8vo, bds., 1840 ;... Family Prayers, by the late 
Henry Thomson, M.P., calf, 1834; ... Lovitt's Sermons on 
Important Subjects connected with tlie Gospel of Christ, 
bds., 1832 ; ... Ten Sermons preached before tlie University 
of Cambridge, by the Rev. Jos. W. Blakesley, M.A., 1834. 

248. Harness, Rev. W., M.A. : Parochial Sermons, Svo, bds., 1838; 

... The Image of God in Man, four Sermons preached before 
the University of Cambridge, by tlie same, 1841 ; ... The 
Commission and Consequent Duties of the Clergy, a series 
of Discourses by H. J. Rouse, B.D., 1828; ... Eiglit Ser- 
mons preaclied before the University of Cambridge, ]830, 
by the same. 

249. Habkington, Sib John : A brief view of the Church of 

England, as it stood in Queen Elizabeth's and King James 
his Reigne to the yeare 1608, written for the private use of 
Prince Henry upon the occasion of that proverb : — " Henry 
the Eighth puU'd down Monks and their cells, Henry the 
Ninth will pull down Bishops and their bells." Extremely 
scarce, 18mo, 1653 ; ... The Christian Hero ; ... Sacred Hours, 
vol. 2 ; ... Bible, Testament. 



[1 ! Head Julius Charles.— Ed.] 
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250. Herbert, Edward (Barone Herbert de Cherbury, in Anglia, 

etc. ) ; De Veritate, prout distinguitur a Revelatione, a Veri- 
simili, a Posaibili, et a Palso, etc. etc., 4to, calf, 1645. 1 

251. Hoadley, B., M.A. (afterwards Bishop): Measures of Submis- 

sion to the Civil Magistrate considered, 8vo, calf, 1710 ; ... 
A Course of Sermons preached for the Boyle Lecture, 1713- 
1714, byB. Ibbot, D.D., calf, 1727 ; The Worthy Communi- 
cant, by Jeremy Taylor, D.I)., calf, 1678. 3 

252. Hobart : The Professional years of J. H. Hobart, D.D., by J. 

Mc.Vicker, D.D., New York, 12mo, 1836 ; ... Sermons and 
Political Remains of the Rev. B. D. Winslow, M.A., etc. 
etc., Oxford, 1842 ; ... Memoirs of W. Steevens, Esq., Trea- 
surer of Queen Anne's Bounty, by the Hon. Sir J. A. Park 
(Judge), calf, 1825 ;... Lives of Donne, Wotton, Hooker, 
Herbert, and Sanderson, by Isacw Walton, calf, 1828. , 4 

253. Homilies or Sermons appointed to be read in Churches in the 

Time of the late Queen Elizabeth of famous memory, and 
now thought fit to be re-printed by authority from the 
King's Most Excellent Majesty, lilacfe letter, folio, calf, 
1635 ; ... The Form and Manner of Making, Ordaining, and 
Consecrating of Bishops, Priests, and Deacons, according 
to the Order of the Church of England, iilscfe letter, 4to, 
calf, 1748. 1 

254. Hook, W. F., M.A. (nowD.D.) : The Last Days of our Lord's 

Ministry, a Course of Lectures, 8vo, bds., 1832;... Five 
Sermons preached before the University of Oxford, by the 
same, 1837. 2 

255. Hook, W. F., M.A. ; The Church and the Establishment, a 

Course of Sermons, 8vo, 1834 ;... Sermons by the Rev. 
Robert Brown, 8vo, 1818; ... Elisha, from the German of 
Krummacher, D.D., half calf; ... Job, a Paraphrase, by a 
Widow, ivith Autograph Letter from the Authoress. 4 

256. Hooker, Mr. Richard : The Works of that learned Divine in 

Eight Books of Ecclesiastical Polity, folio, calf, 1666, loith 
portrait by Faithorne. 1 

257. Hvirwitz, Hyman : Vindiciae Hebraicie, a. Defence of the 

Hebrew Scriptures as a Vehicle of Revealed Religion, etc. 
etc., 1820 (" W. Wordmm-th, Rydal Mount "); ... A Hebrew 
Dirge, by the same Author, with Translation in English 
Verse, by S. T. Coleridge, 1817. 2 

258. Jackson, W. : Thirty Letters on Various Subjects, half calf, 

1795 ; ... Alciphron, an Apology for the Christian Religion, 
8vo, calf, 1775 ; ... Various Prospects of Mankind, Nature, 
and Providence, 1761. ^ 

259. Jebb, John (Bishop of Limerick): Lives, Characters, and an 

Address to Posterity, by Gilbert Burnet, D.D., with Notes, 
etc., 8vo, bds., 1833. ' 

* Jerome, vide 288, 289. 

260. Jesuits Morals, by a Doctor of the CoUedge of Sorbon in Paris, 

folio, London, 1670. 1 
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261. Krasinski, Count V. : Historical Sketch of the Rise, Progress, 

and Decline of the Reformation in Poland, 2 vols., 8vo, bds., 
1838. 

262. Kircherus Athanasius (e Soc. Jesu) Prinoipiis Christian! Arche- 

typon Politicum sive Sapientia Regnatrix ; 4to, calf, 
Amsterdam, 1672. 

263. Kircheri, Athanasius : Iter Extatioum II., 4bo, Mor. Bomce, 

1657. 

264. Leighton, Robt. (Archbishop of Glasgow) : The whole Works 

of ; with Life, by Rev. J. N. Pearson, M.A., 4 vols., 8vo, 
bds., 1825. 

265. Li^iborch, Philippi : Theologia Christiana, folio, Amsterdam, 

1730, with fine Portrait hy Van Gucht. 

266. Locke, John : Letter to the Bishop of Worcester (Stillingfleet), 

8vo, calf, 1697 ; ... Reply to the Bishop of Worcester's 
Answer, etc., calf, 1699. 

267. Mimpriss ; The Harmony of the Four Gospels, in the English 

Authorised Version, a companion to Mimpriss' Chart, 8vo, 
1833. 

268. Moore, George, M.D. . The Use of the Body in relation to the 

Mind, 8vo, 1846 ; ... Life in the Sick Room ; ... Essays by 
an Invalid, 1844 ; ... Home Education, 1838. 

269. Moore, George, M.D. : The power of the Soul over the Body 

considered in relation to Health and Morals, 12mo, 1845 ;... 
The Immaterial System of Man contemplated in accordance 
with the Beautiful and the Sublime, and in reference to a 
plan for General Education, by Eliza Hope, 2 vols., 8vo, 
1835 ; ... The Claims of Labour, an Essay on the Duties of 
Employers and Employed, 12mo, 1844. 

270. Morgan, A. M. : The Christian Commonwealth, richly illus- 

trated ; imp. 4to, 1845. 

271. Mornay, Philip de (Lord of Plessis and Mornay) : A work 

concerning the Truenesse of the Christian Religion, against 
Atheists, Epicures, Paynrms, Jewes, Mahumatists, and otlier 
Infidels; begun to be Translated into English by that 
Honourable Knight and Worthy Gentleman, Sm Philip 
Sidney Knight, and at his request finished by Arthur 
GoLDiNO, 4to, 1)lacfe letter, 1617. 

272. Nelson, Robert ; Companion to the Fasts and Festivals of the 

Church of England, 8vo, calf, 1836 ; ... The Divine Govern- 
ment, by Southwood Smith, M.D., bds., 1826. 

273. Niehol, J. P. : The Architecture of the Heavens, with numerous 

engraved Illustrations, etc., imp. 8vo, cloth, 1850. 

274. Nixon, F. R., D.D. : Lectures, Historical, Doctrinal, and 

Practical, on the Catechism of the Church of England, 8vo 
1843. ^ 
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275. Owen, Robert : A ISfew View of Society, or Essays on the 

Formation of Human Character, etc., imp. 8vo, bds., 1816 ; 
. . . The Rise, Progress, and present state of Public Opinion 
in Great Britain, etc., by W. A. Maokinnon, F.R.S., Svo, 
bds., 1828. 2 

276. Pageant of Popes (The) : Contayninge the Lives of all the 

Bishops of Rome from the beginning of them, to the yeare 
of Grace, 1555, divided into eleven sortes, etc. etc., 4to, 
hUtii letter, 1574. 1 

277. Pamphlets : chiefly Theological. a bundle. 

278. Pamphlets : Miscellaneous, Religious. a bundle. 

279. Parker, Samuel, D.D. (Archbishop of Canterbury) : A Demon- 

stration of the Divine Authority of the Law of Nature and 

of the Christian Religion, 4to, calf, 1681. 1 

280. Phelan, Will., D.D. : Remains of, with Memoirs, by John, 

-Bishop of Limerick, 2 vols., Svo, bds., 1832; ...A Brief 
Ghronycle concernynge the Examinacyon and Death of the 
Blessed Martyr of Christ, Sir John Oldcastle, the Lorde 
Cobham, etc., calf, 1729. 2 

281. Poland: Krasinski's Account of the Reformation in, 2 vols., 

Svo, 1838. 2 

282. Poole, Matthew : A Blow at the Root of the Romish Church, 

Svo, 1667; ... A Dissuasive from Popery by Jeremy, Lord 
Bishop of Down, 12mo, calf, 1664, with Portrait ; ... History 
of the Origin and Progress of Ecclesiastical Revenues, Svo, 
1685 ; ... Clergyman's Vade-Mecum, 1723. 4 

283. Prideaux, Humphrey, D.D. : The Old and New Testament 

connected in the History of the Jews and Neighbouring 
Nations, 4 vols., Svo, calf, 1749. 4 

284. Protestant, M^moires d'un, etc. etc., 12mo, calf, 1757 ; .-. Le 

Voyage du Chretien vers I'Eternite, par Jean Bunian, 1722 ; 

... Molinos' Guide Spirituelle, 1688. 3 

285. PuRCiiAS HIS Pilgrimage : or. Relations of the World, and the 

Religions observed in all places discovered from the Creation 
to this present. The Third Edition much Enlarged with 
Additions through the whole worke, by Samuel Purchas, 
Parson of St. Martin's, by Ludgate, London, folio. Printed 
by William Stansby for Henry Fetherstone, and are to he sold 
at his Shop in Paul's Church Yard, at the Sign of the Rose, 
1617. 1 

2S6. Rand, W. : The Mirrour of True Nobility and Gentility, etc. 

etc., Svo, 1657 ; ... and eleven other books. 12 

287. Ross, Alex. : View of all the Religions in the world, with the 
several Church Governments from the Creation to these 
Times ; also a Discovery of all known Heresies, in all Ages 
and Places ; to which are annexed the Revelation of certain 
Notorious Advancers of Horesie, etc. etc., whereunto are 
added the effigies of seventeen (who excelled the rest in 
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rashness, impudence, and lying) ; done in Copper Plates, 
etc. etc., 8vo, calf, 1655. — A portion of the First Title 
wanting. 1 

288. St. Jekome : Epl'arii Divi Hieronomi, Doctoris alioquin 

Pfundissimi Necno Nostre Fidei Stabilimenti Solidissimi 
Codicilli, etc. etc., 2 vols., 8vo, Russia, n.d. (" W. Words- 
wortli from Walter Savaije Landor," — in the Handmnting 
of the Eminent Oouversationist). 1 

289. Saint Jerome : Biblia cum Plena, very early, tlsclfe letter, no 

date — loose — but believed to be complete. 1 

290. Sermons, Pastoral Charges, etc. etc., nearly 100. a bundle. 

291. Skurry, Francis, B.D. : Sermons, 12mo, 1817;... A Metrical 

Version of the Book of Psalms, by Ditto, Russia, 1843 ; ... 
The Wars of the Jews, by Josephus, 2 vols., 1825 ; ... Lines 
on the Beatitudes, by James Bush, M.A., 1841 ; ... Passages 
from Dr. Arnold's Sermons ; and six other bks. 12 

292. Southey, Robert, LL.D., etc. : The Book of the Choech, 

2 vols., 8vo, bds., 1824; ... Southey's Vindiciae Anglicanse, 

8vo, 1826. 3 

293. Southey: The Life of the Rev. Andrew Bell, D.D., etc. etc., 

comprising the History of the Rise and Progress of the 
System of Mutual Tuition, by R. Southey, Mrs. Southey, 
and the Rev. C. 0. Southey, 3 vols., 1844. 3 

294. Southey, Robert, LL.D., etc. etc. : The Life of Wesley, and 

the Rise and Progress of Methodism, 2 vol., 8vo, 1820. 2 

295. South, Robert, D.D. : Sermons preached upon several occasions, 

6 vols., 8vo, calf, 1727, Portrait by Vertue. B 

296. Stillingfleet, Right Rev. Edward, D.D. (Bishop of Worcester) : 

Origines Saorse, or a Rational Account of the Grounds of 
Natural and Revealed Religion, folio, calf, Cambridge, 
1702, Portrait after M. Brale, by White. 1 

297. Stillingfleet, Edward : A Weapon Salve for the Churches 

Wounds, or the Divine Right of Particular Forms of Church 
Government Examined, etc. etc., 4to, calf, 1662. 1 

298. Sumner, J. Bird, D.D. {now Lord Archbishop of Canterbury) : 

A Practical Exposition of the Gospels of St. Matthew and 
St. Mark, 8vo, calf, 1831 ; ... Sermons chiefly designed to 
Elucidate some of the Leading Doctrines of the Gospel, by 
the Rev. E. Cooper, calf, 1820. 2 

299. Sumner, John Bii'd, D.D., etc. : Practical Eyposition of the 

Gospel of St. Luke, 8vo, 1833; ... Ditto of the Gospel of 

St. John, 1835. 2 

300. Taylor, Jeremy (Lord Bishop of Down and Connor, etc.) : A 

Course of Sermons for all the Sundaies of the Year ; fitted 
to the great necessities and for supplying the wants of 
Preaching In many parts of this Nation, etc. etc. — Portrait 
by Lomhart, folio, calf, 1688. 1 
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301. Thomson, H., D.B. : Sacramental Addresses, etc., 12mo, 

Penrith, 1839; ... The Parent's High Commiasion, 1843 ; ... 

A Practical Treatise on Eesignation, calf, 1789. 3 

302. Thornton, Henry, M.P. : Family Prayers, 12mo, 1839;... 

Church and Home Psalmody, by Eev. T. J. Judkin, M.A., 
1831 ;... Communion in Prayer, by Charles Wordsworth, 
M.A., 1843, and three other books. 6 

303. Tillotson: The Life of the Most Rev. Dr. John Tillotson 

(Lord Archbishop of Canterbury), by Thomas Birch, M.A., 
8vo, calf, 1752 ; ... Remains of the Right Rev. David Sand- 
ford, D.D. Oxon., Bishop of Edinburgh, by his Son, 2 vols., 
8vo, 1820; ... Memoirs of the Rev. Robert Robinson, by 
George Dyer, B.A., 8vo, YIQQ.— Presentation Autograph of 
the Author. 4 

304. Tupper, Martin Farquhar : Prohibition,^ an Aid to Faith, with 

Presentation Autograph, 1847 ; ... Solace of an Invalid, 1825 ; 

... The Rectory of Valehead, by R. W. Evans, 1831. 3 

305. Turner, William, M.A. ; A Complete History of the most 

Remarkable Providences both of Judgment and Mercy, 
which have happened in this present age, etc. etc. etc., 
folio, London, 1697. 1 

306. Valpy : Greek Testament, vol. 2, Svo, 1816 [Vide Lot 61). 1 

307. Watson, Richard (Bishop of Llandaff) : Apology for the Bible, 

Svo, 1829; ...Erskine's Remarks on the Evidence of Re- 
vealed Religion, 1821 ;... Lectures on the Sympathies, 
Sufferings, and Resurrection of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ, by the Rev. H. Mc.Neile, M.A., 1843 ; ... Disserta- 
tion on Church Polity, by A. C. Duck, 1835; ... Essays in 
Reference to Socinianism, by Jos. Cottle, 1842 ; . . . Perfect 
Peace, 1846. 6 

308. Whewell, W., D.D. : The Elements of Morality, including 

Polity, 2 vols., Svo, 1845. — Presentation Autograph of 
Author. 2 

309. Whitby, Daniel, D.D. : Discourses on the Necessity and 

Usefulness of the Christian Revelation, Svo, calf, 1705;... 
Demonstration of the Being and Attributes of God, etc. 
(Boyle- Lecture Sermons), by Samuel Clarke, D.D., 1728; ... 
Sermons by Mat. Henry, and others, 1726. 3 

310. White, H., M.A. : Meditations and Addresses, chiefly on the 

Subject of Prayer, I2mo, 1845 ; ... Apostolic Instruction 
Exemplified in the First Epistle General of St. John, 1S40 ; 
... Discourses on Various Subjects, Neiv York, 1835. 3 

311. Worcester, Bishop of (Stillingfleet) : Visitation Charges, 1690, 

etc. etc. ; ... Letters in Vindication of himself from Mr. 
Baxter's Calumnies, 1662 ; ... The Axe Blunted and Prov'd 
to he no Sharper than a Wooden Saw, by a Country Vicar, 
1745 ; and numerous other Pamphlets, 4to ; ... Discourses 
upon Divers Texts of Scripture, by Joseph Meade, D.D., 
with Life, etc., 4to, 1652. 2 

[1 ! Head "Probabilities."- Ed.] 
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312. Wordsworth, Christ., D.D., Head Master, etc.: Sermons 

preached at Harrow School, 8vo, 1841 ; ... Sermons on 
Various Subjects, by Rev. R. Cargill, LL.B., 1844; ... Ser- 
mons by the late Bishop Horsley, 1827. 3 

313. Wordsworth, Christ., D.D.: Is the Church of Rome the Baby- 

lon, etc. ? 8vo, 1856 ; ... Letters to a Dissenting Minister, by 
C. S. E., 1834 ; ... Records of a School, 1835 ; ... Psalms and 
Hymns for Public Worship, 1835, 12mo. 4 

314. Worsley, Thomas, M.A. : The Province of the Intellect in 

Religion deduced from our Lord's Sermon on the Mount, and 
considered with reference to Prevalent Errors, 5 vols., 8vo, 
cloth, 1845. 

315 to 320. Sundries, omitted being otherwise named. 



^hilobgg, ^ibliwgrapks, §zlks-'^dixes, ani 
£3iisc&Htme&. 

321. Ainsworth's Latin Dictionary, by Morell, 8vo, 1816 ; ... Lem- 

priere's Classical Dictionary, 8vo, 1809. 

322. Aloiati, Andrea, Emblemata : Francisci Sanctii Brocensis 

Comment, etc. [with upwards of Two Hundred Engravings 
in Wood), 8vo, Veil., 1573. 

323. Aloiati, Andrea : Emblemata, elucid. doc. CI. Minios Com- 

mentario, 8vo, calf, Lugd. Bat., 1614. 

324. Aloiati, Andrea: Rerum Patris J. C. Celeberrimi Libri IV., 

4to, Veil, (with Emhlematical Frontispiece, Portrait of tlve 
Author), 1625. 

325. Arbuthnot : Miscellaneous Works of the late Dr. Arbuthnot (?) 

2 vols., 8vo, calf, Glasgow, 1751. 

326. Bacon, Sir Francis : (Lord Verulam:) Two Books of the Pro- 

ficience and Advancement of Learning, 4to, Veil., 1623. 

327. Bailey-Fahrenkruger's Worterbuch der Englischen Sprache, — 

Teutsch-Englisch, Englisch-Teutsch, 2 vols., 8vo, 1823. 

328. Barbauld, Anna Letitia ; Works of, with Memoirs, by Lucy 

Aikin, 2 vols., 8vo, 1825 ; ... Miss Sedgwick's Letters from 
Abroad to Kindred at Home, 2 vols., 1841. 

329. Barclaii, J., Argenis, 1655, {Mzevir), 18mo. ; ... Democritus 

Reviviscens, 1641 ; ... Drexelii Orbis Phsethon, 1634 ; ... 
Erasmi Rot. Morite Encomium, etc., Oxon., 1668. 
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330. Barclay, John : His Aeobnis, or the Loves of Polyarchus 

and Argenis, faithfully translated out of Latin into English, 
I by Kingsmill Long, Gentleman, folio, calf, 1625. 1 

331. Bell, Dr. Andrew : Elements of Tuition, or the Application 

of the Madras System of Education to English Schools, 
vols. 2 and 3, 8vo, 1814-15, vAih Autograph Presentation, 
etc. 2 

332. Bell, Dr. Andrew : Elements, etc. , Another Copy. 2 

333. Benson, Thomas : Vocabulamum Anglo-Saxonicum, Lexicon 

Gul. Somneri, etc., 8vo, 1701 ; ... Grammatica Busbeiana, 
8vo, 1702, {Inter-leaved and copiously Annotated); ... Harmo- 
nica Grammaticalis, 8vo, calf, 1611. 3 

334. Bbntlet, Richard, D.D. : His Works, Collected and Edited 

by Alex. Dyce, 3 vols., 8vo, 1836. 3 

335. Biondi, J. P. : Ebombna, or Love and Revenge, written origin- 

ally in the Thoscan Tongue, and now faith fully Englished by 

J. Haywaed, of Oraies Inne, Gentleman, folio, 1632. 1 

336. BoiLEAU, M. N. Despreaux : CEuvres, 3 tomes, 1768. 3 

337. Bowie, Rev. D. J. etc. : Historia del Famosa Oavallero Don 

Quixote de la Mancha, per Miguel de Cervantes Saavedra, en 
Londres et Salisbury, 2 tomes, 4to, 1781 ; ... Anotaciones a la 
Historia de Don Quixote, etc. ; For el Reverendo D. J. 
Bowie, A.M., S.S.A.L., 4to, 1682. [? 1782.] 3 

338. Browne, Sir Thomas : Hydriotaphia, TJrne Buriall, etc. , 4to, 

1658 ; ... Paeudoxia-Epidemica, Enquiries into very many 
received Tenets ; ... (Vulgar Errors), 4to, 1658. 1 

339. Browne, Sir Thomas : Religio Medici, with Observations by Sir 

KenelmDigby, 8vo, 1669, (Autog. "Wm. Wordsworth, given 
to him by Charles Lamb "); ... Capel's Remains, 1658 ; ... and 
two other Books. 4 

340. Brydges, Sir Egerton, Bart. : The Ruminator, a Series of Moral, 

Critical, and Sentimental Essays, 2 vols,, 12mo, calf, 1812 ; 

... Omniana, by Robert Southey, 2 vols., 12mo, 1812. 4 

341. Beydges, Sir Egeeton, Bart.: Res LiterarIjE, a Biblio- 

graphical and Critical Journal, October 1820, Naples; 
January 1821, Mome j May 1821 to Feb. 1822, Geneva; )^ 

Presentation Copy, 4 vols., Extremely Rare;... Cimelia, 
a Sxipplement to Res Liteeabi*, Geneva, 1823, only 75 
Copies Printed, and those Distributed among the Author's 
Friends. 5 

342. Brydges, Sir Egerton, Bart. : The Anti-Critic for August 1821 

and March 1822 ; ... Gnomica, detached thoughts. Senten- 
tious, Axiomatic, Moral, Critical, and Bibliographical, 4to, 
sewed, no title, no date, no end, pp. 1 to 208, Chap. xc. 3 

343. BuETON, EoBEET : The Anatomy of Melancholy, what it is, 

with all Kindes, Causes, Symptomes Prognostical, and 
several cures of it, etc. etc., with Frontispiece, Portrait, etc. 
etc., folio, 1676. 1 
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344. Buxtorfii, Joannes, Lexicon Hebraicum et Chaldiacum, 8vo, 

1646 {Autographs of S. T. Coleridge and W. Wordsworth). 

345. Chambers' Cyclopaedia of English Literature, 2 vols., imp. 8vo, 

1844. 

346. Cicero : The letters of M. T. Cicero to T. P. Cicero, by W. 

Heberden, M.D., P.R.S., 2 vols., 8vo, 1825. 

347. Cioeronis de Oflficiis Libri tres, ex reoens. J. G. Grzevii, 8vo, 

neat, bright old calf, 1681 ; ... "Virgil [imperfect] ; Ovidii de 
Tristibus, 8vo, 1728 ; ... Claudius, 12mo, Venetia, vel., 1642. 

348. Cicero's Orations, Translated into English, vol. 1, 8vo, 1745 ; 

... Cicero {Latin) ; ... Livy ; ... Pindar, etc., odd vols. 

349. Clarkson, Thomas : Strictures on the Life of Wilberforce, 8vo, 

1838 ; .-. Portraiture of Quakerism, by do., vols. 2 and 3, 
8vo, 1806 ; ... Exposure of Misrepresentation in the Lite of 
Wilberforce, by H. C. Robinson, 1840 ;... Charles I. the 
Author of Eihon Basilike, further proved by C. Wordsworth, 
D.D., 8vo, 1828, Presentation Autographs, etc. etc. 

350. Clavis GracaB Liuguse, au. Eilardo Lubino, 1647 ;... Homer, Ilias 

{no title), Orationiim M. T. Giceronis a J. M. Bruto, emend., 
etc., vol. 2, 1664 ; ... Isocratis Orationes dus3, ed. G. Sylvani, 
1677, Autograph in each. 

351. Coleridge, S. T. : Biogkaphia Litekaeia, 2 vols., 8vo, 1817; 

Piccolomini, Wallenstein, etc., 1800. 

352. Coleridge : The Friend ; a Literary, Moral, and Political 

Paper, including Personal and Party Politics and the Events 
of the Day, conducted by S. T. Coleridge, of Grasmere, 
Westmoreland, 8vo, 1809-10, the original edition, extremely 
rare; Remorse, a Tragedy, by S. T. C., 1813. 

353. Coleridge, S. T. : The Friend, a Series of Essays, etc. etc. , 3 

vols., 8vo, 1818. 

354. Coleridge, S. T. : Specimens of his Table-talk, 2 vols., 12mo, 

1835 ; ... Essays by R. W. Emerson, 12mo, 1841. 

355. Coleridge, S. T. : Confessions of an Inquiring Spirit, 12mo, 

1840 ; ... The Expedition of Orsua, etc., by Robert Sou they, 
1821 ; ... The Statesman, by H. Taylor, 1836 ; ... The Five 
Empires, by R. T. Wilberforce, M.A., 1840; ...The Poets 
of Yorkshire, etc., by Holland, 1845 ; ... Things after Death, 
1848, all 12mo. 

356. Coleridge, H. N. : Introduction to the Study of the Great 

Classic Poets, 8vo, 1830 ; ... Prize Essays on the Expediency 
and the Means of Elevating the Profession of the Educator, 
12mo, 1839 ; ... Report on Public Instruction in Prussia, by 
M. V. Cousin, Translated by Sarah Austin, 1834 ; ... Astro- 
nomy and General Physios Considered with Reference to 
Natural Theology, by Rev. W. Whewell, M.A., 12mo, 1837. 

357. Cotton, C: Essays by Montaigne, vols. 1 and 3, 8vo, 1693 ; ... 

The Tablet, a Picture of Real Life, 1762 ; ... Book of Trades, 
1747. 
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358. Crabb, George : Extracts from the Book of German Authors, 

etc., 8vo, 1825 ; ... Dialogues in French and German, 1813 ; 
... A Comprehensive Grammar on a New Plan, by W. K. 
Klattorsky, in pocket case. 3 

359. Cumberland Magazine, or Whitehaven Monthly Miscellany, 

containing everything proper to dispense to promote virtue, to 
help agreeable conversation etc. etc., 8vo, 1780 ; The Monthly 
Chronicle, vol. 1, 1838. 2 

360. De Foe, Daniel : Life and Adventures of Robinson Crusoe, 

written by himself, 2 vols., 8vo, calf, 1804, with Stothard's 
beauti/ul illustrations. 2 

361. De Rb Kustioa, M. Catonis, etc. etc., unfortunately not perfect, 

hut containing numerous MS. Annotations and Observation.i 
by the late Poet Laureate, 2 vols., 4to, Parisiis, apud Ste- 
PHANi, Russia, 1543. 2 

362. Der Kleine Englander, Englisch and Deutsch, Berlin, 1826 ; ... 

Grammar of the Dutch Language, 1768 ; ... Grammar of the 
Flemish Language, Amst., 1774; ... Wenderborn's German 
Grammar, 8vo, 1797 ; ... Guide to the Dutch Language, by 
W. Sew A, Amst., 1706 ; ... Conversations in English, French, 
and Italian, by De Genlis and Cignani. 6 

363. Dictionnaire de L'Acadgmie Franfoise, corrig^ et augments 

par I'Acad^mie elle-m6me, 2 tomes, 4to, calf, 1814. 2 

364. Dictionnaire de Poche Franpois-Allemande, etc., par Martin, 

half calf ; ... Galick and English Vocabulary, by A. 
M'Donald, 8vo, 1741. 2 

365. Dictionnaire Franfoise et Portugais, imp. 8vo, Lisbon, 1769 ; 

... Selectarum de Lingua Latina (J. Kerr), 8vo, calf, 1709 
{with MS. note, by H. Headley, Trin. Coll., Oxon.), 1783, 
and Autograph Presentation, " Hartley Coleridge to William 
Wordsworth, May 1827." 1 

366. Dictionary of Spanish and English, first published into the 

English Tongue, by Kic. Pe.rceval, Gent. , now enlarged, etc. 
etc., all done by John Minsheu, folio, calf, 1623, with MS. 
Table of the Spanish Pronunciation of the English Alpha- 
bet, etc. 1 

367. Dugdale, Sir William, Knt.^ The Ancient Usage in Bearing 

such Ensigns of Honour as are commonly call'd Arms, 12mo, 
Oxford, 1682 (" Compiled for the purpose of restraining 
Painters from interposing in Heraldic matters ");.,. A. Dis- 
course of Monarchy more particularly of the imperial 
Crowns of England, Scotland, and Ireland, etc. etc., by 
John Wilson, 8vo, 1684 ; ... Anglise Notitise, by Edward 
Chamberlayne, LL.D., very thick, 12mo, 1674 ;... Introduc- 
tion to the History of England, by Sir W. Temple, 8vo, 
calf, 1695. {Autog.). 4 

368. Elegant Epistles, imp. 8vo, calf, 1790. 20 

369. Encyclop.«;dia Bkitannica, 20 vols., 4to, calf, 1797. 20 
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370. English-Irish Dictionary, with Irish Grammar, etc., by 

M'Curtin, 4to, calf, 1732. 

371. English Particles, and how to render them into Latin, 8vo, 

1720 ; ... The Peculiar Use and Signification of Words in the 
Latin Tongue, 1713 ; ... Introduction to the Grammar of the 
Latin Tongue, 1733. 

372. Erpenii Rudimenta Linguae Arabiose, 8vo, 1638 (Autographs 

8. T. C. and W. IK. );...De Linguarum Orientalium Prse- 
sertim Hebraicse, Chaldaicae Syriacffi, Arabicse, et Sama- 
ritanas, per W. Bbveridge, 1644 ; ... Chappelhow, Ele- 
menta Arabicse, 1730 ; ... Selections from the " Bostan" of 
Sadi, in Persian, by Falconer, 1838 ; ... The Saint and the 
Sinner, from do., by do., in Persian and English, 1839. 

.373 Exemplis ac Similitudinibus Rerum Step. Borgia, Bemardine, 
Gregory, etc., 4to, Wacfe letter, no date. 

374. German Dictionary, 4to, imperfect ; . . . Two German Grammars, 

8vo, imperfect. 

375. Gordon (Pryse L., Esq.): Belgium and Holland in the year 

1838, Lilhograph Illustrations, 2 vols., 8vo, 1834. (With 
Presentation Autograph by the Author, Cheltenham, 1834, and 
a Note in the late Laureate's handwriting: "My dear 
Daughter and I became acquainted with this Gentleman at 
Brussels, where he showed great kindness to us both. " — W. W. ) 

376. Grattan, T. C. : Traits of Travel, or Tales of Men and Cities, 

3 vols., 8vo, 1829. 

377. Green's, William, (of Ambleside): Guide to the Lakes, 2 vols., 

8vo, Kendal, 1819. Title-page vol. i., and part of Preface 
wanting. Numerous Etchings and A quaiint Engravings of 
Views, BY THE AnTHOR. — Very scarce. 

378. Guevara : The familiar Epistles of Sir Anthonie of Guevara, 

Preacher, Chronicler, and Counsellor to the Emperor 
Charlks the Firi'H ; translated out of the Spanish tongue 
by Edward Hellowes, Groom of the Leash, etc. etc., lilaclv 
letter, 4to, half calf, 1577. 

379. Guicciardini, M. Ludovico ; L'Hore di Ricreatione (Italian and 

French) Veil, a Paris, 1636, (with Autographs of Thos. Bay- 
ward, the poet, and the late Poet Laureate); ... II Petrarca, 
18mo, Venetia, 1564. 

380. Harris, James : Hermes, a Philosophical Inquiry concerning 

Universal Grammar, 8vo, calf, 1765 ; ... Wotton's Reflections 
upon Learning — with the Dissertation upon the Epistles of 
Phalaris, etc. etc., by Richard Bentley, 1697. 

381. Hederici Grjecum Lexicon Manuale a Pati'icii, Ernesti, et 

Morell, 4to, calf, 1778. 

382. HicKESii, GEORfiio, S.T.P. : Lingcarum Vett. Septentrio- 

NALiuM, Thesaurus Gkammatico-criticus et Arch^o- 
LOGicus, 3 vols,, folio, Oxon., 1705. FinePortrait by White. 
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383. Hieroolis Philosophi in Carmina Pythagorica Commentarius — 

Johan Curterio Interprete, 8vo, 1673 ; ... M. T. Ciceronis 
Epistolae ad Familiaris a liambini et Manutii, Londini, 
1575. 2 

384. Hone, William : The Table Book, 2 vols., 8vo, 1827. 2 

385. Hulsii, Ant.: Lexioi Hebraici, 1674, (8. T. G. W. W.); ... Dis- 

sertatio de Urim et Thummin, a Joanne Spenoero, S.T.D., 

1669 ; ... Greek Testament, ISmo. 3 

386. Hurd, Rev. Mr. : Moral and Political Discourses, with Letters 

on Chivalry and Romance, 3 vols., 8vo, calf, 1765. 3 

387. Hutcheson : an Inquiry into the Original of our Ideas of 

Beauty and Virtue, 1726 ; ... Reflections, Critical and Moral 
on the Letters of the Earl of Chesterfield, by Thomas Hun- 
ter, M.A., 1776; ... The Works of Francis Osborne, Esq., 
1701 ; all 8vo, calf. 3 

388. Ingelo, Nath., D.D. : Bentivoglio and Urania— second part — 

folio, 1694 ; and sundry Magazines. 6 

389. Isocratis ad Demonicum de Offioiis Hier. Wolfio Interprete — 

(no title, otherwise complete) — small 4to, 1121 pp.; ... Natalis 
Comitis Mythologise sive Explicationis Fabularum Libri 
decem, etc. etc., Geneva, Biyo, 1651, 1123 pp.;...M. Fabii 
Quintiliani Institutionum Oratorium Libri XII., aD. Parens, 
8vo, Geneva, 1641. 3 

390. Italian: Rudiments of the Italian Tongue, 8vo, calf, 1781 — 

(MS. Note by Mes. Woedswokth — " This book was much 
valued as belonging to my dear husband when he studied the 
language at Gambridge, 11, W. — 1850 "); ... Grammaire AUe- 
mande, 8vo, 1786. 2 

391. Jacob, Giles, Gent.: Law Dictionary, etc. etc., folio, calf, 

1736. 1 

392. Johnson, Samuel, LL.D.: Dictionaby of the English Lan- 

guage, 2 vols., 4to, calf, 1786 — with Portrait by Bartolozzi. 2 

393. Keble, Joannes : Prselectiones Academicae Oxonii Habitas 

Aniiis 1832—1841, 2 vols., 8vo, Oxford, 1844;... De Rei 
Poetic83 Idea PrEelectiones Quatuor, 8vo, 1843 ; ... De Rei 
Critica PrsElectiones Oxonii Habitse ; auc. J. Garbett, 8vo, 
1847. 4 

394. Knickerbocker (The), New York Monthly Magazine, etc., 

vols. 7 & 8, half calf, 1836. 2 

395. Landor, Walter Savage : Imaginary Conversations of Literary 

Men and Statesmen — \st series — 2 vols., 8vo, 1824; Ind 
series— 2 vols., 1829. 4 

396. Law-French Dictionary and Law-Latin Dictionary, 8vo, caU, 

1718 ; ... and Miscellaneous Books. 12 

397. Luciani Samosatensis Dialog., 1685 ; M. Annei LucaniDe Bello 

Civili Libri decem, (Lugd. Bat. apud Seb. Gryphium), 1546 ; 
...Nero, Tragaedia Nova, M. Giovanni, 1639;... A. Persii 
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riaooi Satyrse Sex — cum post Comment. J. Bond, LomJ,. 
1684 ; ... CatuUi, TibuUi, et Propertii Opera, ISmo, London, 
1816. 5 

398. Machiavell, Nic, Tuttile Opere, IV. Volumni, 12mo, calf, gilt, 

1680. 4 

399. Martin, J., M.D.: Account of the Natives of the Tonga 

Islands, with an Original Grammar of their Language, com- 
piled from the communications of W. Mariner, 2 vols. , 8vo, 
1818 ;... Letters on Sicily, by W. Irvine, 1813;. ..The 
Early History of Rhode Island, Boston, U.S., 1843. 4 

400. Microcosm (The) — a Periodical Work ... by Gregory Griffin, 

2 vols., 1793; Crito — Essays on various Subjects — 2 vols., 
1767. 4 

401. Milton, John : a Complete collection of his Histokical, 

Political, and Miscellaneous Wokks — both English and 
Latin — with some Papers never before publish'd — to which 
is prefixed Life, etc., 3 vols., foL, Amsterdam, 1698 — Fine 
Portrait by Faithome. 3 

402. Morel : Verborum Latinorum cum Grsecis Anglicisque 

Coniunctoruni, Locupletissimi Commentarii, ad elab. Gu- 
lielmi Moreli, etc. etc. , folio, calf. 1 

403. Myers, Fred., M.A. (of Keswick): Lectures on Great Men, 

with Preface, by J. H. Tarlton, 8vo, ] 850 ; . . . ^Esthetic 
Papers, edited by Eliz. Peabody, 8vo, Boston, 1849. 2 

404. Owen, Robert : An Address on the Formation of Character, 

8vo, 1816 ; ... The British Annals of Education, 1844, etc. 

etc., a bundle. 

405. Pamphlets and Ephemera — French. a bundle. 

406. Penny Magazine, 1832 to 1845 both series, 14 vols., half 

caU. 14 

407. Percival, Thomas, M.D., F.R.S. : His works, Literary, Moral, 

and Medical, with Life and Correspondence, 4 vols., 8%'o, 

calf, 1807. 4 

408. Plato : Schleiermacher's Introduction to the Dialogues of Plato, 

from the German, by W. Dobson, M.A., Svo, Cambridge, 
1836 ; ... The Cratylus, Phsedo, Parmenides and Timseus of 
Plato, from the Greek, by Thomas Taylor, with Notes, etc. 
etc., 8vo, 1793. 

409. Platonis Dialogi V., ex reoena. Foster, Svo, Oxon., 1752 ; ... 

Xenophontis Oratio de Agesilao Rege, 1754 ; ... Eschines in 
Ctesiphontem Oratio ; Demosthenis De Corona Oratio ; ... 
Inter. Lat. Foulkes and Freind, Oxon., 1715 ; ... Epicteti 
Manuale ; Cebetis Tabula, Prodici Hercules, et Theophrasti 
Characteres Gr. et Lat., a J. Simpson, Svo, Oxon., 1739. 4 

410. Plini) Secundi Epiatolarum Libri X. et Panegyricus, etc., 

(Elzevie), 1640;.... I. Sleidani de Quatuor Summis Im- 
periis, 1705 ; ... Tacitus (Elzevir), 1649 ; ... Valerii Maximi 
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Memorabilium Libri IX. (Elzevir), 1650 ; ... Q. Curtii Alex. 
Mag., 1716 ; ... L. AniiEei Flori rerum Komanorum, J. 
Miuellio, 1706. 6 

411. Price, XJvedale : An Essay on the Modem Pronunciation of 

the Greek and Latin Tongues, 8vo, 1827, with Wordsworth's 
Autog. and MS. Motes in reference to divers errata, {probably) 
in the Author's handwriting. 1 

412. Pugh, W. 0., F.A.S.: Abridgment of the Welsh and English 

Dictionary, 8vo, 1826 [Autog. " W. Wordsworth, from 
Robert Jones") ; ... Derivations from the Welsh, 16mo, 1841 
(Present. Autog. );...M.ore Derivations from the Welsh, 12mo, 
1843 (Do.). 3 

413. Quintilliani, M. Fabii, de Institutione Oratoria cum duplici 

Indice, etc. etc., Ed. Gibson, 4to, Oxford, 1693. 1 

414. Rambler, by SamuelJohnson, LL.D., 3 vols., 12mo, half calf, 

1824. 3 

4-15. Rawley, W., D.D., (his Lordship's First and Last Chaplain): 
ResusoItatio, or Bringing into Public Light several Pieces 
of the Works — Civil, Historical, Philosophical, and Theo- 
logical — hitherto sleeping, of the Right Hon. Fbancis Bacon, 
Baron of Verulam, etc., folio, 1671. 1 

416. Records of Literature, etc. etc. a bundle. 

417. Reflector (The): A Quarterly Magazine, 2 vols., 8vo, half 

calf, 1811 ;... Fairfax's Tasso, 1749 ; ... Dryden's Juvenal, 
1702. 4 

418. Richards, Thos. : A British or Welsh-English Dictionary, 8vo, 

calf, 1751 ; ... The Book of Common Prayer, in Welsh, 8vo, 
1683. 2 

419. Richardson, Charles : A New Diction aby of the English 

Language, 2 vols., 4to, calf, 1836. 2 

420. Robertson, William, D.D.; His Works, with Life, by Dugald 

Stewart, F.R.S.E., imp. 8vo, 1831, fine Portrait after Sir 
Joshua Reynolds. 1 

421. Rogue (The), or the Life of Don Gusman d'Alfarache, written 

in Spanish, by Mattheo Aleman, and now Englished, folio, 
title-page imp., 1630. 1 

422. Saturday Magazine, from the commencement in 1834, to the 

discontinuance in 1844, 24 vols, in 12, half calf. 12 

423. Scaligeri, Julii Cajsari, Exoteri, etc., Libri XV. ; de Subtilitate, 

ad Hier, Cardanum, etc., 8vo, half calf, Lugd. Bat. 1615. 1 

424. Scaligeri, Julii Caisari, Viri Clarissimi,— apud Pet. Santandrea- 

num, 8vo, vel., 1584. 1 

425 Scapula, loannis : ... Lexicon GR^asoo-LATiNUM Novum, folio, 

calf, Geneva, 1688. 1 

" This edition of Scapula is the next in value to the Elzevir edition, 1653, 
which is try some considered the best edition. The present mlm of 
this edition is from seven to nine guineas . . . March, 1817. — 
Note in Mk, Wobdswoeth's Handwriting. 
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426. SoHiNDLERi, Lexicon Pentaglotton Hebraicum, Chaldaioum, 

Syriaoum, Talmudico-Rabbinicum, et Arabioum, etc. etc., 
folio, Hanover, 1612. 1 

427. Scott's (John) Critical Essays on several English Poets, 8vo, 

1785 ; ... Moral and Political Dialogues, 1759 ; ... Theory and 
Practice of Benevolence, by George Dyer, B.A., 1795. .3 

428. Select Specimens of English Prose Writers, by George Burnett, 

Baliol Col., Oxford, 3 vols., 8vo, 1807. 3 

429. Select Specimens of English Prose and of English Poetry, from 

the reign of Queen Elizabeth to the present time, by George 
Walker, M.A., 2 vols., 8vo, 1827; ... Early Metrical Tales, 
8vo, Edin., 1826. 3 

430. Shaftesbury, Earl of : Characteristics of Men, Manners, 

Opinions, Times, 3 vols., 8vo, calf, 1723, Best Edition, 
with Portrait after Olosterman, and Vignettes by Simon 
Gribelin, beautifully engraved. 3 

431. Smyth, Captain W. H. : Descriptive Catalogue of a Cabinet 

of Roman Imperial Large Brass Medals, etc. , 4to, Bed- 
ford, 1834. 1 

432. Southey : Letters from Spain, etc., vol. i., 1808 ; ... Letters of 

Lady M. W. Montague, complete in 1 vol., 18mo, 1825; 
... Letters, etc., by James Howell, Clerk of the Privy 
Council of Charles 1., 8vo, 1753 ; ... Letters of M. de Balzac, 
Englished by Sir K. Baker and others, 8vo, 1755 ; ... Auto- 
mata (by a native of Cumberland, tutor of Gibbon the his- 
torian), no title ; ... Introduction to the Game of Chess, 8vo. 6 

433. Southey'a Sir Thomas More, or. Colloquies on the Progress 

and Prospects of Society, 2 vols., 8vo, 1829 (Autograph 
Presentation by the Author). 2 

434. Spectator (The), 9 vols., 8vo, 1744. 9 

/ 435. Spectator (The), with New Biographical Prefaces, by N. Ogle, 

and Porti-mi /MMsirattoras, 8 vols., 12mo, half calf, 1827. 8 

436. Statins, Apolodorus, Homer, etc. etc. , Gr. et Lat. (with Auto- 

graphs of Coleridge and Wordsworth). 10 

437. Stephano : Nomenclatoris Latino-Danici Libri IV., a Stephano 

Joannis Stephanie, 1654 ; ... Ditto pars altera, etc., cum 
Indice, etc., 8vo, vel. o 

438. Stephens, Geo.: The Manuscripts of Erdelev, 3 vols., 8vo, 

1836. 3 

439. Swedish and English Grammar ; ... Nouvelle Grammaire Uni- 

verselle Espagnole et Francoise, par M.A. Galinares, etc., 

8vo, 1767. 2 

440. Swift, Jonathan, D.D. (Dean of St. Patrick's, Dublin) : The 

\Vorks of that Eminent and Eccentric Dignitary, 13 vols., 

8vo, calf, Edinburgh (wanting vol. i.), 1768. 12 
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441. Tacitus : Reflessioni Morali, di C. C. Tacito, di Ant. Lore- 

dano, 12mo, Venetia, 1572 ; ... Le Letters di Bernardo Tasso, 
8vo, veL, Venetia, 1591 ; ... Bizzarrie Academiohe di Gio. 
Fran. Loredano, 12mo, 1651. 3 

442. Temple, Sib William : His "Works and Life, 4 vols., 8vo, 

calf, 1759. 4 

443. Temple, Sir William : Miscellanea, 8vo, calf, 1791. 1 

444. Torriano, Gio : Vocabolaria Italiano et Inglese, etc. , folio, 

London, 1688. 1 

445. Valerii Maximi Dictorum Factorumq. Memorabilium Exampla, 

Lugd., apud Seh. Orymphium, 8vo, Hussia, 1540. I 

446. Vocabalario Italiano, e Spagnola ; compos, da L. Franoioscini 

Florentine, 8vo, vel., Geneva, 1636 ; ... Selectarium Lingue 
Latinum, 8vo, 1709. 2 

447. Walters, Rev. John : English and Welsh Dictionary, 2 vols., 

8vo, 1828. 2 

448. Weber, F. A. ; Pocket Dictionary of the English and German 

Languages, 8vo, 1838, sewed. 1 

449. Welleri, Jacob! : Grammatica Grseca Nova, etc. etc. , cur. J. G. 

Fischerus, 8to, Lipsiae, 1781 ; ... Lempriere's Classical Dic- 
tionary [imperfect), 8vo. 2 

450. Wilson : Specimens of Modern Printing Types cast at the 

Foundry of Messrs. Wilson and Sinclair, 4to, 'calf, elegant, 
1832. 1 

451. Wordsworth : Who wrote "Eikon Basilike "? Considered and 

Answered by the Rev. Christopher Wordsworth, D.D., 8vo, 
1824 ; ... Who wrote Cavendish's Life of Wolsley ? 4to, 1814 ; 
... Letters on the Authorship of Junius's Letters, by E. H. 
Barker, Esq., 12mo, 1828 ; Clarendon and Whitelock Com- 
pared, 8vo, 1727. 4 
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451. Akenside's Pleasures of Imagination (the first edition) ; and 

other Poems, by various Authors, 4to, with MS. Notes hy 
W. Wordsworth; ... Poems by James Beattie, 4to, half 
morocco, 1765; ... Armstrong's Art of Preserving Health, 
4to, 1744; ... Mason's Odes, 1751. 

452. Alf ord's, Henry, M. A. , Chapters on the Poets of Ancient Greece, 

vol. i., 8vo, 1841 ; ... Colloquies, Desultory and Diverse, but 
• y chiefly upon Poetry and Poets, 1843 (with PreserUation 
Autograph Letter) j ... Argentine, an Autobiography, 8vo, 
1839 [Presentation Autograph). 
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453. Alford, Henry : Psalms and Hymns ; . . . Alford's Prose Hymns 

for Chanting ;... Brown's Introits, or Collect Hymns;... 
Hymns for the Sick and Lonely, by a Lady ; ... Hare's 
Portion of the Psalms, in English Verse ; all 12mo, N. D. 

454. Alston's (Washington) Monaldi, a Tale, 8vo, 1842 {with the 

Artist-author's Autograph) ;... Fhiiothea., a Romance, by 
Mrs. Child, 1836 [with Authoress's Presentation Autograph) ; 
... The Chameleon, 1832. 

455. Ancient and Modem Scottish Heroic Ballads, etc., 2 vols., 

12mo, calf, 1791 ; ... Poetical Works of John Milton, by 
Aikin, vols. 2, 3, 4, 12mo, 1808. 

456. Arabian Nights Entertainments, with New Tales now first 

translated, and Introduction and Notes, by Jonathan Scott, 
LL.D., Oxford, 6 vols., 12mo, 1811. 

457. Ariosto's (Ludovico), Orlando Fiirioso, translated into English, 

by Sir J. Harrington, with Life, etc. ( Title, and one leaf of 
"An Apology for Poetry " wanting, otherwise a fair copy), 
folio, calf. 

458. Ariosto : Opekb in Versi e in Prosa, Italiane e Latine, di 

Ludovico Abiosto; in Quattro Tomi, 12mo, Veil., in 
Venezia, 1741 (with Charles Lloyd's Book-plate and Laureate's 
g.). 



459. Bain's (Donald) Age of Justice, on Ode to the Queen, 1845 ; 

... Poems by A. Paton, 1848 ; ... Cameos from the Antique, 
bv Mrs. Lawrence, 1831 ; ... Poems by Miss H. F. Gould 
{Boston, U.S.), 1832, all 12mo. i 

460. Barrett's (Eliz. B.), Seraphim and other Poems, 1832;... 

Japheth and other Poems, by Alfred Beesley, 1834;... 
What Cheer? A Poem by J. Durfee, 1840; ... A Voice 
from the Town, and other Poems, by J. B. Rogerson, 1842; 
Zayda, and other Poems, by Andrew McEwen, 1846;... 
The Highlands, Scottish Martyrs, and other Poems, by 
Rev. Gr. J. Small, with Embellishments and Autograph Note 
by the Author, 1843. 6 

401. Barton: A Bundle of Poetical Trifles, containing a New-year 
Offering for the Queen, by Bernard Barton {with Characteristic 
Autograph Presentation to the Poet Laureate), — and nineteen 
various. 20 

462. Beaumont and Fletcher's Dramatic Works, 10 vols,, 8vo (vol. 

2 different ed., viz. 1711), half calf, 1778. 10 

463. Beaumont AND Fletcher's Dramatic Works, with Introduc- 

tion by George Darley, 2 vols., royal Svo, 1840 (Moxon's 
Beautiful Ed. ). 2 

464. Beaumont's (Joseph, D.D.) : Psyche, or Love's Mystery in 

XXIV. Cantos, Displaying the Intercourse between Christ 
and the Soul, folio, calf, Cambridge, 1702 (fine Pm-trait by 
White). 1 

465. Bedingfield's (Mrs.): LonghoUow, a Country Tale, 3 vols., 

8vo, 1829 ; ... Contrast, by M. N. Roche, 3 vols., 1828. 6 
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466. Bennett's (George) : Studio and other Poems, 1846 ; ... Heber 

and other Poems, by J. Ragg, 1841 ; ... Dionysius, etc., by 
Ann Hawkshaw, 1842; ... The Wandering Angel, by J. B. 
Eogerson, 1844. 4 

467. Bernays (Adolph), German Practical Anthology, 1831 ; ... 

Eleonore, ein Roman, eine Wahre Gesohiohte in Briefen, 

1780 ; ... Oberon, 1792 ; ... German Hymns, 1742. 4 

468. Bigsby's (Robert) Miscellaneous Poems and Essays, etc., imp. 

8vo, 1842 ; ... The Druid, a Tragedy, by Thomas Cromwell, 
1832 ; ... Pride, or the Heir of Craven, a Poem, by Henry 
Cook, 1841. 3 

469. Black's (C. J., Trin. Coll., Dublin) Juvenile Poems, 8vo, 

Moroc. Elegant, 1843 ; ... The Storm and other Poems, by 
Frances Bennook, with Beautifully etched Illustrations, , 
8vo, Moroc. Elegant, 1841 (Presentation Copies from their 
Authors). 2 

470. Blackmoke's (Sir R., M.D.) Prince Aethuk, A Poem, folio, 

calf, 1695. 1 

471. Bloodworth's (Emma) Poems ;... Honor Delaney ;...The Eglan- 

tine ; ... The Angelicon, by H. D. Ryder, M.A., and eight 
other books. 12 

472. Bowles's (W. L.) Missionary, a Poem, with Valuable Presenta- 

tion Note by the Author, and Autog. of the Laureate, 12mo, 
1815 ; ... The Wanderer in Switzerland and other Poems, by 
James Montgomery (with MS. Note, etc.), 1806 ;... The 
Desolation of Eyam, and other Poems, by W. and M. 
Howitt (with Autog.), 1827. 3 

473. Bradley's (Rev. R. B.) Portion of Jezreel, a Sacred Drama, 

1843 ; ... Alfred, a Drama, by Sir Coutts Lindsay, 1845 ; ... 
Dora Marcilla, the last of her race, a Poem by D. W. Scott, 
1843 ; ... Cameos from the Antique, by Mr. Lawrence, 1849. 4 

474. Brydges (Sir Egerton), Arthur Fitz-Albini, a Novel, 2 vols., 

12mo, 1799 ;...WalIadmor, from the German, 2 vols., 12mo, 
1825. 4 

475. British Drama, Ancient, 2 vols., imp. 8vo, 1810. 2 

476. British Drama, Modem, 5 vols., imp. 8vo, 1811. 5 

477. Bulwer's (Sir Edward Lytton) Last Days of Pompeii, 3 vols., 

8vo, 1834. 3 

478. - Bulwer's (Sir Edward Lytton) Siamese Twins and other Poems, 

8vo, 1831 (with Autograph Presentation by the Author to the 
" Illustrious Wordsworth") ; ... The Lay of Marie, a Poem, 
by Matilda Beetham, 8vo, 1816. 2 

479. Burns's (Robert) Poems, chiefly in the Scottish Dialect, 2 vols., 

8vo, 1793, with MS. Marginal Glossary "In the hand-writing 

of my dear Sister, done long ago," Note dated June 6th, 1847. 2 

480 Burns's (Robert) Works, with Account of his Life, etc., by 

Dr. Currie, 4 vols., 8vo, 1800. 4 
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481. Bush's (Hans) Banquet, a Poem, 1819;... The Dessert, a 

Poem ; and Tea, by Hans Bush, 1819 ; ... The Vestriad, a, 
Poem, by do., with curious Engravings by Wedgwood, 8vo, 
1819. 3 

482. Butler's Hudibkas, with large Annotations by Zachary Grey, 

ii^.Z>., 3 vols., 12mo, calf, 1770. 3 



A FINE GALLERY PICTUEE, 

" VULCAN PRESENTING TO VENUS THE ARMOUR FOR MARS." 

A capital specimen of tlie Neapolitan School, by one of its most consummate 
Masters, — Lucca Giordano. 

PURCHASED BY THE LATE MR. WORDSWORTH ON ONE OF 
HIS EARLIER CONTINENTAL TOURS. 



END OF SECOND DAY'S SALE. 
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THIRD DAY'S SALE. 

THURSDAY, JULY 21, 1859, AT ELEVEN O'CLOCK, A,M., 
PUNCTUALLY. 



^oetrji, "^ietxionic '^iittninu, Jfktitftt, anb Jfini ^rts, 
fontiitttel) : — 

No. of 

Vols, in 

LOT each Lot. 

483. Butler's (Samuel) Genuine Eemains in Prose and Verse, with 

Notes, by R. Thyer, 2 vols., 8vo, half calf, 1759. 2 

484. Byron's (Lord) Works, 4 vols., 12mo, 1830 {Wordsworth's 

Autograph in each Vol. ). 4 

485. Bysshe's (Edward) Art of English Poetry, 8vo, calf, 1710 ; ... 

The Muses' Library, vol. 1, 1787 ; ... Poetical Works of Sir 
Charles Sedley, 1707. 3 

486. Calvert's (G. H.) Count Julian, a Tragedy, 8vo, 1840 ; ... The 

Athenian Captive, a Tragedy, by J. N. Talfourd (Presenta- 
tion Autograph) ; ... Cosmo de Medici, a Tragedy, by R. 
Home (with Presentation Autograph and MS. Dedicatory 
Sonnet) ; ... Gertrude and Bertram, a Tragedy, by George 
Stephens (Presentation Autograph), 1839 ; ... Ethelston, a 
Dramatic Chronicle, and Thomas a Beckett, dp., by George 
Darley (with Presentation Autograph), 1841. 6 

487. Carleton's (William) Fawn of Spring Vale and other Tales, 

3 vols., 8vo, 1844; ... The Fergusons, or, Women's Love 

and the World's Favour, 2 vols., 8vo, 1839. 5 

488. Casti (Giacoma), Gli Animali Parlanti, Poem a Epico, 2 tomes, 

half Russia, 8vo, 1813, 2 

489. Chamberlayne's ( Wm. ) Pharonnida, a Heroick Poem, 8vo, with 

Port, by Hertoch, 1659 ;...Life, etc., by Sir WiUiam Wallace, 
a Poem by W. Hamilton ; ... Scottish Ballads, collected 
and illustrated by Robert Chambers, 8vo, 1829. 3 

490. Chapman's (George) Translation of "the whole works of 

PRINCE OF POETS in his Iliads, and Odyssey, according to 
the Greeke" (with the Engraved Frontispiece by Hollar, 
and Portrait by Hole, so rarely to be met with) at London 
—Printed for Nathaniel Butter. 1 

Q 
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491. Chapman's Homer, Another Copy, without the Frontispiece, 

but containing the Engraved Dedication, on the back of 
which is written thirteen lines by S. T. Coleridge, dated 
Feb. 12, 1808, a comparison of Chapman with Ben Jonson 
and Milton. — A long MS. criticism of Chapman's merits as a 
Translator, by the same eminent writer, is also inserted 
within the cover. 

492. Chaulieu, CEuvres de L'Abb^ de Chaulieu augment^es par 

M. de St. Marc, a Paris, 1750. 

493. Chaucer's (Geoflfrey) Poems modernised, 12mo, 1841;... 

Poetical Works of I'homas Campbell, 12mo, 1836. 

494. Cigogna, Del Pelagio de gl'Inoanti di Strozzi Cigogna, 8vo, 

riis., 1605. 

495. Cole's (Rev. Thos. LL.B.) Poems, 8vo, 1795 ; ... Carmen 

Triumphale et Carmina Aulica, 1814, by Robert Southey, 
12mo, 1821 (with Autographs of Southey and Wordsworth) ; 
... Poems by George Dyer, 2 vols., 1802 (Aiitog. of Author, 
etc.) ; ... Life and Poems of Mad. Guyon, by Cowper, 1801. 

496. Colbeidgb's (Hartley) Poems, 8vo, Leeds, half calf, elegant, 

1838 ; ... The Court of Tuscany, and the Heir of Innes, two 
Tragedies, 8vo, calf, elegant, 1822 ; ... Poems by Mrs. H. 
R. Sandbach, 8vo, 1840. 

497. Coleridge's Poetical Works, with those of Shellet and of 

Keats, complete in 1 vol., imp. 8vo, Paris, 1829. 

498. Collier's (J. P.) Poet's Pilgrimage, 4to, 1825 ; ... Winchester, 

and other Compositions, 1835; ... Oswald, 1817 ; ... Twenty- 
four Original Sonnets, 1816 ;... Love, a Poem, and the 
Giaour, by E. Elliott, 1823 ; ... Piromides, a Tragedy, 1839. 

499. Collins's (William) Obes, on Several Descriptive and Allegoric 

Subjects, sm. 4to, 1747, the first Edition, extremeli/ rare. 

500. Congreve's (William) Dramatic Works, with Life, etc., 2 vols., 

1776 ; ... Poems by Eminent Ladies, 2 vols., 1755 ; ... Illus- 
trations of Poetical Character, 1816 ; ... Storey's Magic 
Fountain, 1829. 

501. Cooper's (Thomas) Purgatory of Suicides, a Prison Rhyme, 

6 Nos., with most interesting Presentation Autograph Letter 
from the Author, dated 7 Park Place, Knightsbridge, Tues- 
day, November 2d, 1847. 

502. Corneille : Chefs-d'CEuvre, 8vo, calf, Oxford, 1746 ; ... Chefs- 

d'OSuvre de Moliire, 2 tomes, Vel., 1787 ; ... OJuvres de M. 
^' ll^bbide Lille.; ... Le Chansonnier des Graces, avec 30 Airs, 
Graveur, 1814. 

503. Cottle's (Josiah) Poems, 1796 ; ... The Fall of Cambria, 3 vols., 

1808 ; ... Malvern Hills, etc, 2 vols, (title to 1st wanting), 
1829, 6 vols., 12mo. 

504. Cornwall's (Barry) Marcian Colonna and other Poems, 8vo, 

1820 ;...The Duke of Meroia and other Poems, by Sir Aubrey 
de Vere, Bart, (with Autograph Presentation), 1823 ; The 
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Song of the BeU, 1839 ; ... The Shepherd's Garland, etc;, by 
F. Skurry, B.D.;... The Lay of Marie, byM. Betham, 1816; 
... The River Derwent, and other Poems, by W. B. Clarke, 
B.A., 1822. 6 

505. Cotton's (Charles) Poems upon several Occasions, 8vo, calf, 

1686 ; ... Miscellaneous Poem by several hands, published 

by D. Lewis, Svo, 1776. 2 

506. Cotton's (Charles) Poetical Works, 8vo, 1725 ;... J. Cleaveland 
' Reviv'd — Poems, Orations, Epistles, and other pieces, etc., 

12mo, 1662. 2 

507. Cowley's (Mr. Abr.), Works, folio, calf, with Portrait by 

Faithorne, 1678. 1 

508. Cowley's Works, Another Edition, with Portrait, folio, calf, 

1681. 1 

509. Cowper's (William) Poems, 2 vols., Svo, calf, 1794. 2 

510. Crabbe's (Rev. Geo., LL.B.) Poetical Works, with his Letters, 

and Journals ; and Life by his Son, 8 vols. , 12mo, cloth, 1834. 8 

511. Croix, Les Mille et un Jour, Contes Persans, traduits en 

Fran9ois par M. de la Croix, 5 tomes, 12mo, Amsterdam, 1726. 5 

512. Cunningham's (Peter) Poems, printed for private distribution 

{with Presentation Autograph), 8vo, 1841 ; . . The Thames, 
a Poem, by J. H. Cornish, Esq., imp. 8vo, 1842 ; ... The 
Conatantiad, by T. Stewart, 1845 ;... The House of Mourning, 
by John Scott, 1817 ;... Poems, by Viator, 1843 ;...Tintern, 
etc., by S. Prentis, M.A., 1843. 6 

513. Davenant's (Sir William, Kt.), Works, folio, calf, 1673. 1 

514. Day's (Julia) Poems (with MS. corrections by the Authoress), 

8vo ; ... The Blind Wife, a, Tragic Romance, by T. Powell 
(with Presentation Autograph); ...Martyr of Verulam, and 
other Poems, by Thos. Ragg, 1835 ; ... Poems, by Charles 
Lloyd, 1823; ... Poems — not published — %oith Autograph 
Letter, etc., by the Rev. Author, R. G. Trench ; ... Selection 
of Sonnets, etc. , of Portugal, by J. Adamson, 1 842. 6 

515. De Foe's (Daniel) Life and Adventures of Robinson Crusoe, 

2 vols. ; . . . Joseph Andrews, by Henry Fielding ; . . . Old 
English Baron, and Castle of Otranto, by Horace Walpole ; 
.. Rasselas, by Dr. Johnson ;...Almoran, etc., by Dr. Hawks- 
worth ; ... 'The Man of Feeling, etc., by H. Mackenzie, all 
12mo, half calf, 1810. 7 

516. Douglas's (John) Poems, Maryport, 1836 ; ... Poetical Recrea- 

tions by Ant. Harrison, 2 vols., Penrith, 1806; ... Poems by 
John Briggs, Ulverstone, 1818 ;... Hurricane, etc., by W. 
Gilbert, 1796 ; ... Gerrard's Works, 1815. 6 

517. Downes (J.), Proud Shepherd's Tragedy, Svo, 1823 ;... Sonnets, 

Original and Selected, by the late C. Johnston, Esq., 1823 ; 
...Childe Alarique, a Poet's Reverie, and other Poems, Svo, 
1814. 3 
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518. Doyle's (Sir P. H., Bart.), Miscellaneous Verses, 12mo, 1840 ; 

Zareifaand other Poems, 1844 ; ... Descriptions in Verse by 
Geo. Bell ; ... Antediluvian Sketches, by Ed. Hotvitt (with 
Dedicatory Stanzas in MS.), 18.30 ; ... Mount Grace Abbey, 
by Rev. J. Holme, B.A. [with Presentation Autograph) ; ... 
Attempts in Verse, 1836. 6 

519. Drummond : Tlie Most Elegant and Elabourate Poems of that 

great Court-Wit Mr. William Drummond, whose labours 
both in verse and prose, being heretofore so precious to 
Prince Henry and to King Charles, shall live and flourish 
in all ages, while there are men to read them, or Art and 
Judgment to aprove them, 8vo, 1659 (with curious MS. 
note by Mr. Wordsworth while at St. John's Coll., 
Cambridge) ; ... The Glorious Lover, a Divine Poem, by 
B. K., Author of War with the Devil, 8vo, 1696 ; ... The 
works of the Famous and Worthy Knight Sir David Lind- 
say, newly corrected and Vindicate from the former errors 
wherewith they were corrupted, and augmented, etc. , 8vo, 
Glasgow, 1754. 3 

520. Deydbn's (John) Poems on various occasions, and Translations 

from several Authors, now first publish'd together in one 
volume, folio, calf, Jacob Tonson, 1701. — {" From the Rev. 
Charles 7^ownsend to William Wordsworth, in remembrance 
of a long and pleasant walk this day. — May 23rd, 1836.") 
MS. note written inside the cover. 1 

521. Du Fresnoy's (C. A.) Art of Painting, a Poem, translated by 

W. Mason with Annotations by Sir Joshua Reynolds, P.R. A. , 
8vo, calf, 1783 ; ... An Inquiry into the merits of Painting, 
by Daniel Webb, 12mo, 1741 ; ... An Essay on Musical 
Expression, sewed, 1775. 3 

522. Dyoe's (Rev. Alexander) Specimens of British Poetesses, 8to, 

half calf, elegant, 1825 ; ... Poems and Letters, by the late 
W. J. Roberts, of Bristol, ivith Engraved Illustrations after 
Bird, R.A., 8vo, calf, 1811. ' 2 

523. Edmeston's (James) Sonnets ; ... Leaves from the Lake Side, 

by Mrs. Harrison {witJi Presentation Autograph) ; ... Lays of 
Christmas, by T. B. Murray, M. A. (Presentation Autograph) ; 
... A Voice from the Dormitory ; Songs of Innocence, by 
W. Blake ; ... Gebir {with Autographs of Sir Humphrey Davy 
and W. W.); and six others. 12 

524. Edward's (J.) Tour of the Dove, etc., 1821 ; ... The Reign of 

Loohrin, 1839 ; ... The Vow of the Gideonite, by W. B. 
Galloway, 1842;... The Broken Heart, 1843 ;... Poems, 
1816 ; ... Poems by Anne Beale, 1842. 6 

525. Ellerton's (J. Lodge, M.A.) Bridal of Salerno, and other Poems, 

8vo, 1845 ;,.. Conrad Valenrad, from the Polish, by H. 
Catley, 1841 ; ... Cambridge Prize Poems, by C. Townsend, 
etc. etc., 8vo. 3 

526. Elliott's (Ebenezer) Corn Law Rhymes and other Poems, 12mo, 

1833 ; ... The Birth Day, etc., by Caroline Bowles, 1836 ; ... 
English Songs and other small Poems, by Barry Cornwall, 
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1832 ; ... Bertram, by Sir Egerton Brydges, 1816 ; ... Sabba- 
tion, Honor Neale, etc., by Hev. R. C. Trench, 1838 ; ... The 
Poetess, by G. Bennett. 6 

527. Parish's (C, B.D.) Minstrels of Windermere, 1811 ;... The Pair 

Island, by Ed. Peel, 1851 ; ... Hours of Recreation, Poems 
written to the Age of 21, by Middleton, 1848 ; ... The 
Pleasures of Poesy, by W. H. Haynes, 1846. 6 

528. Fenton : Certaine Tragicall Discourses, translated out of 

French and Latine, by Sir Geffraye Fenton — title, one leaf 
of the Epistle Dedicatorie, and one leaf of the first Dis- 
course, wanting — ilacit letter — 4to, Veil. 1 

529. Fergusson's (Robert) Poetical AVorks, with Life by Irving, 1800; 

... Scottish Descriptive Poems, by J. Leyden, 180.3 (Presenta- 
tion Autograph of D.L., the intimate Friend of Sir Walter 
Scott). 5 

530. Filicaja : Opere di Vicenzio da Filicaja, in Prato, 1793, 8vo, 

sewed. 1 

531. Filicaja : Poesia Toscane del Filicaia, 8vo, half veil., 1823 ; ... 

Reeueil de Poesies, par H. M. Williams, 8vo, 1808 ; ... 
Notices of the Minstrelsy of Portugal, by J. Adamson, 
1846 ; ... Lucani Pharsalia siv6 de Bello Civili Libri x., 8vo, 
1785, Glasguas. 4 

532. Fisher's (Richard Trott) Three Poems {with MS. Dedicatory 

Sonnet by the Author), 2 vols., 8vo, 1842;... England, an 
Historical Poem, by J. W. Ord, 2 vols., 8vo, 1834. 4 

533. Fontaine (J. de la) : Fables, 8vo, 1785 ; ... Contes en Vers, par 

Do. {freely illustrated), 2 tomes, 12mo ;...OEuvres de Gresset, 

2 tomes, 1787 ; ... Le Romant Comique de M. Scarron, 
1652 ; ... Historie de Dion. Cassius de Nice, torn. 1, Moroc, 

gilt, 1692. 7 

534. Fontaine : Les Querelles de Famille, par J. de la Fontaine, 

3 tomes (m one), 1809 ; ... Les Qiuvres de Sarasin, 1694; ... 
Voyage autour du Monde, 2 tomes, 1773 ; ... Le Petit 
Grandisson, 1820 ; ... Rabelais, tome 4, 1752. 6 

535. Forsyth's (Jos.) Remarks on Italy, 8vo, 1816 {with Autograph 

Presentation by Samuel Hogers) ; ... The Italian Schools of 
Painting (from Kugler), with Notes, etc., by Sir C. L. East- 
lake, P.R.A. {Autograph Presentation by the Editor) 8vo, 
1842. 2 

536. Francis's (Philip, D.D.) Poetical Translation of the Works of 

Horace, with the Original Text, Critical Notes, etc., and 
Additional Notes, by Edward Du Bois, 4 vols., 12mo, calf, 1807. 4 

537. Frere's (The Rt. Hon. J. H.) Metrical Version of the 

Acharnians, the Knights, and the Birds of Aristophanes, 

4to, sewed, Pickering, 1840. 1 

538. Galland (M. ) : Les Mille et une Nuits, Contes Arabes, Traduit 

en Fran9ois, 12 tomes, 12mo, calf, 1729. 12 
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539. Gilpin's (Rev. W.) Observations relative chiefly to Picturesque 

Beauty, 2 vols., 8vo, 1787 (illustrated from Drawings by the 
Author). 2 

540. Gilpin's (Rev. W. ) Observations on the River Wye and South 

Wales restive to Picturesque Beauty, 8vo, 1789 ; .. Guide 
to the English Lakes, and Description of the Scenery, etc. 
etc., by W. Wordsworth — interleaved, 12mo, 1842., 2 

541. Godwin (Catherine Grace) : Wanderer's Legacy — a Collection 

of Poems, 8vo, calf elegant, 1829 ; ... Alnwick Castle, 
" Home of the Percy's high-born race," and other Poems, 
Anon., 8vo, mor. elegant. New York, 1827. 2 

542. Oolding. The XV. Books of P. Ovidius Naso, entituled 

Metamokphoses — a Worke verie pleasant and delectable — 
Translated out of Latrne into English Meeter, by Arthur 
Golding, Gentleman : — 
" With skill, head, and judgement this worke must bee read, 
Or else to the reader it stands in small stead." 
At London, printed for John Daniel, 1593, 4to, vel., ilaclt 
letter. 1 

543. Goldsmith's (Oliver) Beauties of English Poesy, 2vols.,8vo, 

calf, 1787 ; ... Osborn's Miscellany ; ... Wit's Commonwealth; 

... Lamb's Album Verses ; and three other books. 8 

544. Grant's (James Gregor) Madonna Pia, 2 vols.,8vo, 1848;... 

Selections from the Poems and Letters of Bernard Barton, 

by his Daughter, 8vo, 1849. 1 

545. Gray's (Thomas) Poems, with Memoirs of his Life and Writ- 

ings, by W. Mason, M.A., 2 vols., 8vo, calf — with Portrait 
—1776. 2 

546. Gray : The Works of Thomas Gray, with Memoirs of his Life 

and Writings, etc., by William Mason, and Extracts from 
the Author's original MSS., by J. T. Matthias, 2 vols., 
elegant, 4to, 1814 — Portrait and engraved Illustrations ^ 
and Autograph Presentation, " To William Wordswm-lh, 
from Samuel Rogers, — January 21, 1836." 2 

547. Greene's (Robert) Dramatic and Poetical Works, ^lith Account 

of his Life and Writings, by A. Dyce, B.A., 2 vols., 12mo, 
1831 ; ... The Poetical Works of William Collins, ^\■ith Life, 
etc., by do., 1827. 3 

548. Hanmer's (Sir John) Fra CipoUa, and other Poems, 8vo, 1839; 

...II Pestore Incantata, Pompeii, and other Poems, 1823 ; 
... Poems by Mrs. Lawrence, 1S39 ; ... Poems by Eliza Daye, 
1798 ;... Irene, and Miscellaneous Poems (not published), 
1833 ; ... Edward the First, a Drama, by J. Macpherson, 1844. 6 

549. Harrison's Novelist's Magazine, 21 vols., 8vo, half caU (want- 

ing vols. 4, 10, 11, 14, 15, 19), 1786. 15 

550. Hatfield (James) and the Beauty of Buttermere, a Tale of 

Modern Times, with Illustrations by Oeorge Gruikshank, 3 
vols., 8vo, 1841. 3 
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551. Haydou'a (B. B,.) Lectures on Painting and Design, 8vo, 1844 ; 

... Lectures on the Art of Engraving, by John Landseer, 
8vo, 1807 ; ... Papers on Literature and Art, by S. Margaret 
Fuller, 2 vols. 1846 ; ... Michel Angelo, considered as a Poet, 
by J. E. Taylor, 8vo, 1840. ' 5 

552. Hayley's (William) Poetical Works, 3 vols., 8vo, calf, Dublin, 

1785, with Ma. Notes, and Portrait by Holloway after 
Romney inserted. 3 

553. Hemans' (Mrs.) Scenes of Life, 1834; ... Songs of the Affec- 

tions, 18,30; ...Records of Woman, etc., 18.38 (each contain- 
ing Presentation Autograph, etc.); ... Voices of the Night, by 
H. W. Longfellow, 1839 (with curious MS. Note by L. de 
Mariott announcing the Loss of the Poet by Shipwreck— for- 
tunately not true) ; ... Australia, by T. K. Kervey, 1825 ; ... 
Justin Martyr, by E. C. Trench, 1835. 6 

554. Heraud's (J. A.) Judgment of the Flood, 4to (with Autograph 

Presentation by the Author), 1834. 1 

555. Heraud's (J. A.) Descent into Hell, a Poem (ujith Autographs 

of the Poet and the Laureate), 8vo, 1830 ; ... The Omnipo- 
tence of the Deity, a Poem, by Eobert Montgomery, 8vo, 
1828. 2 

556. Hesiod Ascrsei quae extant, ac Pasoreo, etc., etc., Cantab., 

1672 ("S. T. C. & W. W.");... Bionis et Moschus, illus. et 
emen. Gilb. Wakefield, 12mo, 1795 ; ... Catulli, Tibulli, et 
Propertii Carmina, Neapoli, 1828 (MS. Note of Purchase at 
Florence), half vellum. 3 

557. Hetherington's(W. M., M. A.) Twelve Dramatic Sketches, etc., 

8vo, 1829 ; ... Selections from the Poems of Robert Southey, 
8vo, 1831 ; ... Mary de Clifford, a Story, by Sir Egerton 
Brydges, Bart., 1800. 3 

558. Hillhouse's (J. A.) Haydad, a Dramatic Poem, 8vo, 1825; ... 

The Star-seer, by W. Dearden, 1837 ; ... Wakondah, or the 
Master of Life, sm. 4to, 1841 ; ... Poetical Works of Eagles- 
field Smith, 2 vols., 1822 ; ... Solitude and other Poems, by 
G. Wingfield, Esq., 8vo, 1842. 6 

559. Hole's (Richd. , LL.B.) Arthur, a Poetical Romance, 8vo, 

1789; ... War, an Heroick Poem, etc. etc., by George 
Coakings, 8vo, 1762; ... The Conquest of Canaan, a Poem, 
1788 ; ... Poem on the Immprtality of the Soul, by Sir John 
Davis, 1751 ; ... Pharonnida, a Heroick Poem, by W. 
Chamberlayue, 1659 ; ... The Poet's Taste, by George Dyer, 
8vo. 6 

560. Holmesby's (Josias) Tales of the Moors, 8vo, 1841 ; ... Revolt 

of the Bees, 8vo, 1826 (Pres. Autog.) ; ... Idomen, by Maria 

del Oocidente, 1846. 3 

561. Holyday's (Barton, D.D.) Translation of Persius and Juvenal, 

Illustrated as well with Sculptures as Notes, folio, Oxford, 

calf, 1673. 1 
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5G2. Honieri Odyssea, Gr. et Lat., 8vo, Cantab., 1664; ... Horace, 
Eilhardi Lubini in Q. Horatii Macci Poemata quae extant 
omnia, Paraphraais Scholastioa Nova, cura Chr. Reusneri. 2 

563. Horatius Restitutua — the Books of Horace — arranged in chrono- 

logical order, according to the scheme of Dr. Bentley, etc. 
etc. , with Preliminary Dissertations, by James Tate, M. A. , 
1831. 1 

564. Horatii Flacci Opera Delph., 8vo (no title) ;... Giceroma de 

Offioiis— ed. Pearce, 8vo, 1803. 2 

565. Houseman's (R. F.) Collection of English Sonnets, 12mo, cloth, 

1835. 1 

566. Howitt's {William and Mary) Desolation of Eyam and other 

Poems, 1837 ; ... Lloyd's Poetical Essays on Pope, 1821 ; ... 
Brown's Poems, 1826 ; ... Attempts in Verse, by divers 
authors, various dates. 12 

567. Hume's (George) Firatlings of Fancy ; ... Welcome and Fare- 

well, a Tragedy ; .. . Poems by Julia Day ; . . . The Schoolboy, 
by T. Maude ; ... lanthe, etc., by G. Bennet ; ... Poems by 
Fred. Enoch ; — all 12mo, various dates. 6 

568. Hughes's (T. M. ) Iberia Won, a Poem descriptive of the 

Peninsular War, 8vo, 1847 ; ... Poems by R. C. Cox, M.A., 
richly illustrated, 1845 ;... Poems by the Rev. Jed. Hunting- 
ton, M.D., 1843 ; ... Athanasion, and other Poems, 8vo, 
New York, 1842. 4 

569. Hunt's (Leigh) Legend of Florence, a Play, 1840 ; ... Italy, by 

Samuel Rogers, 1840 ;... Pleasures of Memory, by do., 1839 ; 
... A Vision of Fair Spirits, by John Graham, 1834 ; ... 
Geoffrey Rudal, the Pilgrim of Love, by do., 1836 ; ... 
Wizard of the North, etc., by the Hon. H. Liddell. 6 

570. Hygini (C. Julii) Fabularum, etc. : 12mo, Vellum, Lugd. Bat., 

1670 ; ... Catullus, Tibullus, et Propertius, cum C. Galli 
Fragmentia, etc., 1686 [wiith Poet's Autog. 1825); ... Satiri 
di Salvator Rosa — with fine Portrait of the Painter-poet, 
18mo, Amst. calf, n. d. 3 

571. Idrison. — Coll Gwynfa Cyfieithiad gan Idrison, 8vo, Llundain, 

1819. 1 

The first translation of Milton's "Paradise Lost" into Welsh. 

572. Jones's (John, an old Servant) Attempts in Verse, with Essay 

on Uneducated Poets, by R. Southey, 8vo, 1831 ;... Pleasures 
of Home, and other Poems, by Samuel Salkeld, Officer of 
Excise, n. d. ; ... Remains of John Briggs, Editor of the 
Westmoreland Gazette, 12mo, 1825. 1 

573. JoNSON : The Works of Ben Jonson, with Life, etc. , by Barry 

CornwaU, imp. 8vo, Moxon's beautiful edition, 1838. 3 

574. Kenyon's (John) Rhymed Plea for Tolerance, sm. 4to, 1839 ;... 

Sonnets, by Sir John Haumer, Bart., 8vo, 1840;... The 
Spirit of the Vatican, imp. 8vo, 1845. 3 

575. Krasiuski's (Count H.) Historical Novel — the Poles in the 

Seventeenth Century— 3 vols., 8vo, 1843. 3 
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576. Lamb's (Charles) Specimens of English Dramatic Poets, who 

lived about the time of Shakespeare, with Notes, etc., 

2 vols., 12mo, 1845. 2 

577. Lamb's (Charles) Poetical Works, 12mo, 1836 ; ... The Prose 

Works of Charles Lamb, 3 vols., 12mo, 1835. 4 

578. Lamb's (Charles) Letters, with Life, etc., by T. N. Talfourd, 

2 vols., 1837 ; ... Final Memorials of Charles Lamb, by 

T. N. Talfourd, 2 vols., 1838. 4 

579. Landoe : Idylla Heroioa Decern Librum Phaleuoiorum Unum, 

Savagius Landor, 8vo, printed for private distribution only, 
no date (Presentation Autograph) ; ... The Agamemnon of 
^schylus, etc. etc., by J. Conybeare, B.A., 8vo, 1848;... 
Cicero's Orations, etc., with Notes by E. H. Barker, 12mo, 
1829 [with Presentation Autog.). 3 

580. Laurence's (Mrs.) Last Autumn, etc., with other Poems, 8vo, 

1836 ; .. Poems by R. Dunderdale, M.A., 1829 ; ... Poems, 
etc., with Notes, by Robert Snow (printed for private dis- 
tribution), 1843; ..Poems by John Taylor, Esq. ("In the 
good old style of our elders and our betters," Lord Byhon 
to the Author), 2 vols., 8vo, 1827 ; .. Translation of the 
24th Book of Homer's Iliad, 8vo, 1807. 6 

581. Leigh's (Lord) Thoughts at Whitsuntide, 1842;... Eve of the 

Conquest, and other Poems, by Henry Taylor, 1847 ; ... 
The Conquest of Lahore, an Ode, 1846 ; ... Poems by Mrs. 
Sigourney ; by Mrs. Coulton ; and by Thomas Powell, 1844. 6 

582. Leyden's (John) Scenes of Infancy, 1803 ; ... The Descent of 

Liberty, by Leigh Hunt (with Presentation Autog. etc.), 
1815; ... Sir Marmaduke Maxwell, and other Poems and 
Songs, by Allan Cunningham (Presentation Autog.), 1822. 3 

583. Lindsay's (Lord) Translations of Ballads, Songs, and Poems, 

from the German, royal 4to, Wigan, 1841. 1 

584. Lippi : II Malmantile Racquistato di Lorenzo Lippi, 8vo 

(engraved title, with Portrait of the Painter-poet), 1788 ; ... 
Lirici Misti del Seoolo XVIL, Svo, 1789 ; ... Costango, 
Torquato Bernardo Tasso e Poetesse del Secolo XVI. , 8vo, 
1787, with beautifully engraved Head-pieces, etc. 3 

585. L'Improvisateur Franpais par S— (L'Oise), 20 tomes, 8vo, 1804. 20 

686. Lloyd's (Charles) Poems, 18)9 ; ... The Duke of Ormond, a 
Tragedy, etc., by Charles Lloyd (Presentation Autog., and 
Notes by the Laureate), 1822 ; ... Desultory Thoughts in 
London, etc., by Charles Lloyd, 1821 ; ... Poems bv Moses 
Brown, 1805. ' 4 

587. Lloyd's (Charles) Edmund Oliver, 2 vols., 1798 ; ... Holcroft's 

Life of Baron Trenck, 8vo. 3 

588. Longfellow's (H. W.) Evangeline, 8vo, 1847 ;... Sonnets by the 

Rev. C. Strong, M.A., 1835;. ..Specimens of Italian Sonnets, 
by do., 1827 ;...The Visionary, etc., by Lady E. C. Wortley, 
18.36 ; ... Poems, etc., by the Rev. R. Parkinson, M.A 
1832 ; ... The Maid of Elvar, by Allan Cunningham, 1832. 6 
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589. McCallum's (H. & J.) Collection of the Poems of Ossian, 

Ovrann, and other Bards who flourished in the same age, 
8vo, 1816; ...Report on the Nature and Authenticity of 
the Poems of Ossian, by Henry Mackenzie, with Plates, 
8vo, 1805. 3 

590. Maokay's (Charles) Legends of the Isles and other Poems, 8vo, 

1845 (Autoc). Present.) ; ... The Lay of Life, by Hans Busk, 
1834; ... The Transcript Memorial and other Poems — not 
published — n. d. 3 

591. Martialis (M. V.) Epigrammaton Libri XIIIL, 8vo, russia, 

Parisiis, 1528 (Autog. " William Wordsworth, Presented by 
Walter Savage Landor "). 1 

592. Massinger's (Phil.) Plays, with Notes by W. Gifford, 4 vols., 

8vo, cf., 1805. 4 

593. Massingee & Ford's Dramatic Works, with Introduction 

by Hartley Coleridge, imp. Svo, 1839 — Moxon's beautifid 
edition. 1 

594. Middleton's (Thomas) Works, now first collected, with Notes 

and Life, by A. Dyce, 5 vols., 8vo, 1840. 5 

595. Milnes (E,. M. ) : Memorials of a Residence on the Continent, 

1838 ; ... Poems of Many Years, by do., 1838 ; ... Poems by 
John Kenyon, 1838 ; ... Do., by Louisa Ann Twamley, with 
Etchings and Present. Autog. by the Authoress. 4 

596. Moli^re : (Euvres, 7 tomes, 12mo, calf, a Paris, 1770. 8 

597. Montgomery's (Robert) Messiah, 8vo, 1839 ;...Mundi et Cordis 

— Poems and Sonnets, by Thomas Wade, Svo, 1835; ... 
Adra, the Ruined City, etc., by G. P. R. James, 1829; ... 
Epistles in Verse, 1828 ; ... Poems by Eliz. M. Hamilton 
(with Autog. Dedication, etc.), 1838; ... Fables in Verse, by 
M. M. Colling, with Account of the Authoress and Letters 
to Southey, by Mrs. Bray, 8vo, 1831. 6 

598. Motherwell's (William) Poetical Works, Svo, 1847 ; ... The 

School of the Heart, and other Poems, by H. Alford, 2 vols., 

Svo, 1835 ;... Studies of English Poetry, by J. Payne, 1845. 4 

599. Moxon's (Edward) Prospect and other Poems, 1S26 ; ... 

Sketches, Lyrics, and other Poems, by T. Ragg, 1837 ; ... 
Flowers of Calder Vale ; ... Poems, by W. Heaton (with 
MS. Letter), 1847 ;...Theoria, by T. B. Starkey, M.A., 1847 ; 
...The Biliad, by T. M. Hughes, 1846 ;... Confessions of the 
Ideal, by T. Powell, 1844. 6 

600. Northampton's (Lord) Tribute, a Collection of Poems, 1837 ;... 

Sapho, Dramatic Sketch, by C. G. Godwin ;... Sonnets, and 
Metrical Tales, by Mrs. Bryan, 1S15 ; ... Sonnets by Ed. 
Moxon, 1835 ; ... Memorials of Greece, by R. M. Milnes, 
1834 ; ... Harold de Burun, by H. R. Driver, 1835. 6 

601. Odd Volumes — Dryden, Pope, Virgil, etc. 12 
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602. Oldham's (John) Works, together with his Remains, 8vo, 

1692 ; ... Poems by Edmund Waller, 8vo, 1705 ; ... Ditto, by 
Sir J. Suckling (no title) ;... Reflexions on Aristotle's Treatise 
of Poetry, by R. Rapin, 8vo, 1674. 4 

603. Ossian's Poems, translated by James Maopherson, 2 vols., Svo, 

1796. 2 

604. Ouseley's (T. F.) Poems, 1849;... My Dream Book, etc., by 

Sophia Jocelin, 1847 ; ... Royal Visit, by A. Park. 3 

605. Ovidii Nasouis Fastorum, de Tristibus, de Pont. etc. etc. ; 

Micylli, Bersmani, etc., Lipsiw, 1596 ; Metamorphoseon, 
series compendiosa, ex Gul. Canteri novis lectionibus, etc. , 
Londini, 1772 (with Autoijraphs of John Tweddell and 
W. Wordsworth, given to him by John Tweddell, who died 
at Athens). 2 

606. Ovidii Opera, in tres tomos diviso, 18mo, Amsterdam, 1717. 3 

607. Ovid, Minellius Anglicanus ; sive P. Ovidii Nasonis Meta- 

morphoseon Libri XV. ; Opera et Studio N. Bailey, Svo, 

calf, 1733. 1 

608. Pamela, In German, 4 vols. Svo, 1750. 4 

609. Pamphlets — Poetical, various. a bundle. 

610. Paterson's (J., M.A. ) Commentary on Milton's Paradise Lost, 

Svo, 1744; Lander's (William) Essay on Milton's Use and 
Imitations of the Moderns in his Paradise Lost, Svo, calf, 
1750 ;... Latin Paraphrasis of the Principle Poems of Milton, 
by Gul. Hogffio, Svo, 1690. 3 

611. Paknassus (England's) or the Choysest Flowers of our Modern 

Poets, with their Poeticall Comparisons ; hereunto are annexed 
various Discourses, both pleasant and profitable, 12mo, 
imprinted at London, 1600 ;... Wit's Recreations, containing 
630 Epigrams, 160 Epitaphs and variety of Fantasies and 
Fantastics, good for Melancholly Humours, 12mo, 1641. 2 

612. Peel's (Edmund) Judge Not and other Poems, 1834 ; ... Ocean 

Bride, by M. S. Milton, 1S34; .. Rescued Rosebuds, by 
Rev. S. C. Wilks, 1835 ;...Gandala, or, Love for Love, 18.38 ; 
... Poems by T. Powell, 1842 ;... Blarney, by J. Hogan, 1842. 6 

613. Peele's (George) Works, collected and edited by Rev. Alex. 

Dyce, B.A., 3 vols., Svo, 1829-1839. 3 

614. Percy's Beligues of Ancient English Poetry, consisting of Old 

Heroic Ballads, Songs, etc., 3 vols., Svo, 1794 — [with MS. 
Note, bought at Hamburgh, 1798, by William Wordsworth), 3 

615. Perkins' (C. L. ) Eight Melodies, with nine Pictorial Illustrations 

after Francia beautifully lithographed, 4to, with Presentation 
Autog. 1 

616. Peters' (W., M.A.) William Tell, from the German, with 

Notes, etc., Heidelberg, 1839; ... Flowers of Ebor, by T. 
Crossley, 1837 ; ... Palm Leaves, by R. M. Milnes, 1S44 ; ... 
Leisure Hours, by 0. B. Greatrex, jr., with Presentation 
Autog., 1843; and two other books. 6 
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617. Pilgrim's (E. Trapp, Esq.) Poems {loith Present. Autog. by 

" an old Pilgrim") ; ... Poems, by Rev. T. E. Hankinson, 
M.A. ; ... Do., by Viator ; ... Do., by A. Comyne ; ... Do., by 
the Earl of Ellesmere ;...Do., by W. Leatham ; and others. ■ 20 

618. Pindar's Carmina et Fragmenta cum Lectionis Varietate et 

AnnotationibuB, Iter. cur. C. G. Heyne, etc., 3 vols, (in 4) 
Oottingen, 1798. " 4 

619. Poetical Extracts, 8vo, . calf, 1791 ; ... Elegant Extracts in 

Verse, 8vo — (no title) ; ... A Collection of Plays, Svo. 3 

620. Ponsonby's (Catherine) Lays of the Lakes, etc., 1850;... 

Rambling Rhymes, by A. Smart, 1845 ;... Fragments of 
Thought and Composition, by E. P. Hood, 1846 ; ... A 
Parson's Home, by an English Vicar, 1849. 4 

621. Powell's (Thos.) Count de Foix, 1842 ;...The Student of Padua, 

a Tragedy, 1836 ; ... The Pilgrim of the Hebrides, 1830;... 
The Edda of Saemund (a Poet of Iceland) in English Verse, 
by A. S. Cottle, 1797 ; ... The Triumph of Music, by 
Champion, 1841 ; ... Taggart's Poems, 1824. 6 

622. Prentis's (S. M. A.) Translations from the French, 4to, Dinan, 

1848 ; ... A Tribute to May, do. (with Pres. Autog.), 1848 ; 
... Le Grand-Bey, by do. 1849 ; ... Winter Flowers, 4to 
(Pres. Autog.) ;... Ode on the Installation of Marq. of 
Camden, Chancellor at Cambridge, 1835 ; ... First Fruits of 
Australian Poetry, and four others — various — 4to. 10 

623. Pringle's Poems, 1828 ;... Prometheus Bound, and other Poems, 

1833 ; ... The Remorse of Orestes, 1841 ; ... The Descent into 
Hell, Uriel, etc., by J. A. Heraud, 1835; ... Poems by 
C. P. Wyatt, B.A., 1837 ; ... Translations from the Poems 
of Davyth ap Gwilym, of the XlVth century, 18.34. 6 

624. Prize Poems — twenty, various — (tied and labelled by Mrs. 

W.). a bundle. 

625. Quarles' (Francis) Divine Poems, 12mo, calf, 1642, with the 

curious Frontispiece, etc.; ... Divers Dramas, never before 
published, and a Miscellane of Sundrie Straines in Poetry, 
etc., by Thomas Heywood — (title-page and a leaf of annota- 
tions wanting). '2 

626. Rabelais Moderne, — ou les (Euvres de Maltre Fran9ois Rabe- 

lais, M.D., 6 tomes (in 7), 12mo, Amst., 1752. 7 

627. Rabelais Works, from the French, with Notes, by Du Chat 

and others, 4 vols., 8vo, calf, 1784. 4- 

628. Ramsay's (Allan) Ever Green, 2 vols. , 1 824 ; . . . Poems of Ossian, 

2 vols.. Epistles, etc., 1813 ; ... Wilde's Songs, etc., 1816. 6 

629. Randolph's (Thos., M.A.) Muses' Looking-Glass, etc. etc., 

]2mo, Oxford, 1688;... England's Helicon, or the Muses' 
Harmony, 1614. j 2 

630. Eeade's (J. E.) Revelations of Life, etc., 1849 ; ... Pleasure of 

Home, etc., by H. Heaviside, 1840 ; ... Country House, etc., 
by J. Prior, F.S.A., 1846 ; ... Wayside Verses, by J. W. 
Brock, 1848. 4 
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631. Eeade'a (J. E.) Italy, a Poem, with Notes, Historical and 

Classical, 8vo, 1838. ' • 1 

632. Reade's (J. E.) Catalini, an Historical Drama {Private Publica- 

tion, with Autog. Presen.), 8vo, 1839 ; ... Sacred Poems by 
do. {with Presen. Autog. ), 1843 ; ... A Record of the Pyramids, 
a Drama, by do. {Presen. Autog.), 1842 ; ... The Wreck of 
the Roscommon, by J. Prentis, M.A., Dinan, 1844;... 
Esther of Engaddi, a Tragedy ; ... The Count de Foix, by 
J. Powell, 1842. 9 

633. Reoueila des Plus Belles Pifeces des Poetes Francois — tant 

Anoiens que Modernes, avec I'Histoire de leur Vies, par 
Mde. L'Anney, 5 tomes, Amsterdam, 1692. .5 

634. Rhodes'a (E.) Peak Scenery, 8vo, 1824 ; .. Sir John Chiyerton, 

a Romance, -1826 ; ... Monaldi, a Tale, by Washington 
Allstori,'1842 ; ... Agathonia, a Romance, 1844. 4 

635. Rio, De la Po(5sie Chrgtienne, 8vo, sewed, 18,37 ; ... and Sundry 

Gallery Guides, etc. 

636. Roberts's (Mrs. Martyn) Spiritual Creation, or Soul's New 

Birth, 8vo, calf elegant, 1843 ; ... The Christian Pilgrim, a, 
Poem of Palestine, by Ed. Peel ; ... Sacred Songs, by a Lay- 
man, 1834. 3 

637. Robertson's (Lord) Sonnets, and other Poems {loith Autograph 

Letter and Present. Inscription), 8vo, 1849 ; ... Poems by Lord 
Leigh, 1836 ; ... Poems by Thoa. Powell, 1842. 4 

638. Rogerson's (J. B. ) Rhyme, Romance, and Revelry, 8vo, 1840 ; 

... Reflec. , a Poem, by J. Gisborne, 1833 ; ... Poems, by John 
Stirling, 1839 ; ... Do., by a Clergyman, 1821. 3 

639. Rousseau (J. J. ) : Emile, on de I'Education, 2 tomes, 8vo, calf, 

a Franchfort, 1762; ... Rousseau, Confessions, 2 tomes, 8vo, 

calf, Gen&ve, 1782. 4 

640. Ruskin's Modem Painters, their superiority, etc., 2 vols., 8vo, 

1843-46, not uniform in size. 2 

641. Rosignol (Cephas), Dieu et Famille, Poesies, 8vo, a Paris, 1840 ; 

... M6raoires d'une Polonaise, 2 tomes, 1841. 3 

642. Sandys (George), Translation of Ovid's Metamorphosis, folio, 

calf, 1626, with curious Engraved Title and Frontispiece. 1 

643. Sage's (M. A.) Histoire de Gil Bias de Santillane, 4 tomes, u, 

Paris, 1794. 4 

644. Savage's (Richard) Poetical Works ; ... Shakespeare's Poems; 

... Milton's Glover; ... Horace, etc. etc. 12 

64.J. Scott's (Sir W.) Waverley Novels, vols. 1 to 10 (the Author's 

last edition), with Notes, etc. 10 

646. Scott's (Sir W.) Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border, 3 vols., 8vo, 

1803. 3 

647. Scott's (Sir W.) Marmion, 4to, 1808, with Autog. "Walter 

Scott to W. Wordsworth." 1 
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648. Scott's (Sir W.) Lay of the Last Minstrel, 8 vol 1805;... 

Ballads, etc., by W. Scott, 8vo, 1806 ;... The Mountain 
Bard, by James Hogg, the Ettrick Shepherd, 8vo, 1807 ; ... 
The Queen's Wake, by J. Hogg, 8vo, 1813. ' 4 

649. Scott's (Sir W.) Lord of the Isles, 4to, 1815, with Autog. " W. 

Wordsworth, from Walter Scott. " 1 

650. Shadwell's {Thomas, Poet-Laureate and Historiographer to 

their Majesties King William and Queen Mary) Dramatic 
Works, 4 vols., 8vo, 1720, with Portrait by Gribeiine, jr. , and 
Autog. of the elder Coleridge), 4 

651. Shakespeare's (William) Works, with Corrections and Illustra- 

tions from various Commentators, in 10 vols. , 8vo (wanting 

vol. 10), 1767. 9 

652. Shakespeare's Dramatic Works, with Life, etc., by Thomas 

Campbell, imp. 8vo, MoxoN, 1838. 1 

653. Shakespeare's Poems, with Illustrative Remarks, Life, etc., 9 

,vols., 12mo, 1804; ... The Annual Anthology, 2 vols., 8vo, 
1799 and 1800. i 

654. Shakespeare's Plays, illustrated by Eichter, Corbould,and others, 

8 vols., 8vo, calf, 1796. 8 

655. Sharp's (Eichard) Essays and Letters in Prose and Verse, 8vo, 

1834 ; ... Poems and Prose Writings of R.H. Dana, 1833;... 
Essays, Letters from Abroad, Translations, etc., by P. B. 
Shelley, 2 vols., 8vo, 1840. 4 

656. Sidney's (Sir Philip) CotrNTBSs of Pembeoke's Arcadia [title 

wanting] folio. 1 

657. Smollett's Humphrey Clinker, 2 vols.; ... Evelina, by Miss 

Burney, 2 vols. ; ... Romance of the Forest, by Mrs. Rad- 
clyffe, 2 vols., all 12mo, 1810. (i 

658. Sotheby's (William) Saul, a Poem, 4to, 1807 ;... Tragedies 

by W. Sotheby, 8vo, 1814 ; ... The Georgics of Virgil, with 
Notes by W. Sotheby, 1815. 3 

659. Sotheby's (W.) Translation of the Iliad of Homer, 2 vols., 8vo 

1831. 2 

660. Southey's (Robert) Minor Poems, 3 vols., 12mo, 1815;. ..AH 

for Love, 12mo, 1829. 4 

661. Southey's Lay of the Laureate ; The Hermit of Eskdale, and 

twelve other Poetical productions by various authors. 14 

662. Southey's Specimens of the later English Poets, 3 vols. , 8vo 

1807. 3 

663. Southey's Vision of Judgment, 4to, 1821 {with Presen. Autop. 

" To William Wordsworth from Robert Southey, 14th March, 
1821"); Orestes, a Tragedy, by W. Sotheby, 4to, large 
Paper, 1802 ; Malvern Hills, by Joseph Cottle, 4to, 1798, 
{with some MS. Xotes by Mr. Wordsworth) ; ... Poems, by R. 
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P. Gillies, Esq., 4to, (only ten Copies Printed), 1826;... 
Thanksgiving Ode, with other short Poems, by W. Words- 
worth, 1816 ; ... John Wood vil, a Tragedy, by Charles Lamb, 
1802. 6 

664. Starkey'sp.P., M.A.) Judas, a Tragic Mystery, 8to, 1843 ; ... 

The Blind Wife, or Student of Bonn, by Thomas Powell, 
1843 ; The Deluge, a Drama, by J. E. Reade, 1839 ; ... and 
three others. 6 

665. Symington's (A. J.) Harebell Chimes, etc. {with MS. Notes, 

etc.) Edin., 18-t9 ; ... Pictures Scriptural and Historical, etc., 
by Mrs. Lawrence, 1831 ; ... Sketches of Britain, by James 
Howie, M.D., 1842 {Presen. Autog.). 3 

666. Symson's (Rev. Jos., B.D.) Science Revived, or the Vision of 

Alfred, a Poem, 4to, 1802 ; ... Poems by an Amateur, 8vo, 
1818. 2 

667. Tasso : The Gerusalemme Libebata, with Notes on the Syn- 

tax in obscure passages, etc., and analysis of Italian Metre, 
by Ag. Isola, 2 vols., 8vo, calf, Cambridge, 1786 (with MS. 
Notes by Mr. Wordsworth). 2 

668. Terentii (Pub.) Comcedise Sex, 8vo, 1729 ; ... Epigrammatum 

Delectus, 8vo ; ... Anacreon, Gr. et La., interlinear, 8vo ;... 
Homer, imperfect. 4 

669. Terentius, etc. etc., per Erasmus Roter. Lutetiae, vel. 1551 ; ... 

CatuUi, TibuUi, et Propertii Opera, 8vo, Baskerville, Bir- 
mingham, 1772. 2 

670. Theocritus. Selectse qusedam Theocriti Idilia, etc. etc., cur. 

J. Edwards, S.T.P., Cantab., 1779 ; ... Prseleotiones Poeticse 
in Schola Naturalis Philosophise au. J. Trapp, 8vo, calf, 
Oxford, 1711 ; ... Aristophanis Pluto et Nubes, Londov, 
1695. 8 

671. Thomson (James) : The Seasons, a Poem, by Mr. Thomson, 

8vo, calf, 1730 (Autog. " James Ellwood to William Words- 
worth," and on Bastard-title, in the handwriting of Southey, 
"This appears to be the second edition of ' The Seasons' 
collectively — the first having been published in quarto in the 
same year. — (See Anderson.) — U.S." 
(" Eydal Mount, 29th June, 1827.") 1 

672. Thomson's Works, with his last Corrections and Improve- 

ments, Life, etc., 3 vols., calf, 1763-1768. 2 

673. Tindal's Polymetis Abridged, 8vo, 1796 ; ... Comparison of 

Tindal with Horace, 1696 ; ... Logic and Rhetoric, 8vo, 
1728. 3 

674. Todd's (Rev. H. J.) Illustrations of Gower and Chaucer, 8vo, 

1810 ; ... Historical View of English Biblical Translations, 

etc., by W. Newsom, 8vo, 1792. 2 

675. Tragi-Comicall History of our Times, under the Borrowed 

Name of Lysander and Calista, folio, half calf, 1635. 8 
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676. Talfourd's (T. N. ) Glencoe, a Tragedy (with Presentation Autog. ) 

1840 ; ... Gains Gracchus, a Tragedy, from the Italian of 
Monti, by Br. Vose [with Presentation Autog., Liverpool), 
1839 ; ... Tlie Hunchback, a Play, by J. Sheridan Knowles, 
1832 ; ... and three others. 

677. Tupper's (M. F.) Thousand Lines, 1845 ; ... Genoveva, by R. 

C. Trench, 1842 ; ... Attempts at Verse, 1838 ; and three 
others. 

678. Translation by a person of quality of Asteea, a Romance, 

written in French, by M. D'Urfe, folio, calf, London, 1657. 

679. Vidse (Marci Hieronymi) Poematum, etc. etc., ed. Thomas 

Tristram, A.M., imp. 8vo, calf, Oxford, 1722 (with Portrait 
by Vertue, and exquisitely engraved head and tail pieces and 
initial letters, and Autographs of S. T. Coleridge and 
W.W.). 

680. Virgil, Georgica Publii Virgillii Maronis Hexaglotta, elephant 

4to, 1827 — " To William Wordsworth from W. Sotheby, June 
lOth, 1828." 

681. Virgil : The Works of Virgil, translated by the Revs. Rann 

and Charles Rann Kennedy, 2 vols., imp. 8vo, 1849. 

682. Wanley, Penson, The Melancholy Man, 3 vols., 8vo, calf, 

1792. 

683. Webster's (John) Works, now first collected, with account of 

his Life and Notes, by A. Dyce, B.A., 5 vols., 8vo, 1830. 

684. Whewell's (Rev. W. ) Architectural Notes on German Churches, 

etc., 8vo, 1835 : ... Annals of Kendal, by Cornelius Nichol- 
son, 8vo, 1832.f 

685. Wilson's (John) Isle of Palms, 8vo, large paper, 1812 ; ... Poems 

by the Rev. George Crabbe, LL.B., 8vo, 1S07 ; ... Poems, by 
H. M. Williams, ("Sent to me by the Author from Paris — 
W. W."), 8vo, 1823. 

686. Wilson's (John) City of the Plague and other Poems, 8vo, 

1816 ; ... Poems edited by Joanna Baillie, 8vo, calf, 1823 ; ... 
Poems, by E. H. Strype, 4to, 1845 ; ... The Count De Foix, 
by Thos. Powell, 8vo, 1842. 

687. Wintertonii Poeticse Minores Grseoi, Svo, Cantab., 1700 ; ... 

Historise Poeticse Scriptores Antiqui, Gr. et Lat. , 8vo, Pari- 
siis, 1675. 

688. Wither ; Britain's Remembrancer, etc. etc. , Dedicated for the 

Glory of God to posteritic,and to these Times (if they please), 
by George Wither, Imprinted for Great Britaine ; and are 
to be sold by John Grismund in Ivie Lane, 1628, 12mo, calf, 
with the. curious engraved title and explanation thereof; ... 
Ernest, or Political Regeneration, a Poem — written in the 
Light of his glorious countenance, and Dedicated to the 
Memory of Milton, 12mo, 1679. 

689. Wordsworth's Poems in two Volumes, 1807 (Largely annotated, 

revised, and amended for subsequent editums) ; ... Poetical 
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Works of William Wordsworth, vol. 5, \8S7 — a few pencilled 
M^cmoranda inside the cover ; ...The Loss of the Locks, a 
Poem (the two last pages MS., in the Autograph of the Author, 
James Montgomery, Sheffield, Dec. 1799). 4 

690. Wordsworth's Poetical Works, 6 vols., 12mo, Moxon, 1837. 6 

Perhaps more than in any other existing data, tlie growth of the Poet's 
mind may be perceived in these volumes. They contain a large 
amount of variorum readings, inspired jottings, and constructive 
emendations ; together with additional short Poems in the 
Author's pencil autograph. It is most probable these were his 
pocket companions and camfwwnists in his later poetical rambles 
and in his fireside musings. 

G91. Wordsworth's Sonnets, collected in one Volume, 12mo, 1838. 1 

A proportionate share of the- preceding remark applies in this 
instance also. 

G92. Wordsworth — The Poetical Works of William Wordsworth, 4 

vols., 8vo, Boston, 1824. 4 

693. Wordsworth — The Poetical Works of William Wordsworth, 

complete in one Vol., imp. 8vo, Paris, 1828 (Portrait after 
Carruthers). 1 

694. Wordsworth's Poetical Works, 6 vols., 12mo, 1850, Moxon's 

Beautiful Cabinet Edition. 6 

695. Waldemar, from the Danish, of Ingemann, 3 vols., 8vo, 1841 

(from the Author). 3 

696. Young's (Edwd. ) Works — revised and corrected by himself, 4 

vols., 8vo, calf, 1757 (Portrait, loith emblematic illustrations, 

by Boitard). 4 

697 to 700.— Sundry Book-Cases 
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PEEFATORY NOTE. 

In this year's Transactions are included — 

(1) A Eeporfc of the Sixth Annual Meeting of the Society, 
held in July last ; including Lord Houghton's address, and 
a paper by Mr. Harry Goodwin on "Wordsworth and 
Turner." 

(2) A paper by Mr. Spence Watson, on " Wordsworth's 
Relations to Science," read at the Meeting held at Lambeth 
in 1884. 

(3) A new list of Wordsworth's Poems, arranged in 
chronological order, giving (1) the Titles finally adopted by 
himself; (2) the text of the First Lines, as given in his last 
edition of 1849 ; (3) the precise Date of their Composition, 
so far as it can be ascertained from a comparison of Words- 
worth's own statements with the Fenwick notes, his sister's 
Journals, and letters by members of the family or by others ; 
(4) the Date of their fi^t Publication, whether in his Works 
or in Magazines. It will be seen that the chronological 
order adopted differs in some instances from Wordsworth's 
own, but he was not strictly accurate in his statement of 
dates ; and it may be taken for granted that, whenever his 
own order is departed from, the change is based on docu- 
mentary evidence, printed or manuscript, which is satis- 
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factory — although it is impossible to exhibit it, by detailed 
foot-notes, in these Transactions. Eeference may be made, 
in most instances, to the edition of the Works now being 
published. 

(4) A Bibliography of the Poems is added. This formed 
N"o. 1 of the Society's Transactions, issued in January 
1882; but as it is out of print, and often asked for, it is 
republished. 

I may add that special interest is attached to Lord 
Houghton's address, from its being the last he delivered ; 
and one of his last acts was sending a cheque for his con- 
tribution to the Wordsworth Statue, which the Society has 
recommended to be put up in the Hawkshead Grammar 
School. 

It wUl be observed that the next Meeting of the Society 
in May 1886 will be the last. 

WILLIAM KNIGHT, 

Hon. Sec. 
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REPORT OF THE SIXTH ANNUAL 
MEETING, 

HELD ON JULY 8, 1885. 



REPOET OF THE SIXTH ANNUAL MEETING, 
July 8, 1885. 

The Sixth Annual Meeting of the Wordsworth Society 
was held at No. 1 Eutland Gardens, Knightsbridge (the residence 
of Lord Houghton), on the afternoon of Wednesday, July 8th, 
Lord Houghton presiding. 

The Hon. Secretary (Professor Knight) said : — 
My Lord Houghton, Ladies, and Gentlemen, — I should probably 
begin our proceedings by explaining to the Society how we happen 
to be here to-day. It will doubtless be in the recollection of all 
the members that Lord Selborne was to have presided over us, 
and addressed us this year. Owing to the great sorrow which 
has fallen upon the Lord Chancellor, he has been obliged to give 
up all the work he had undertaken which could possibly be set 
aside. In the emergency Lord Houghton agreed to take Lord 
Selborne's place, and also proposed that we should meet in 
his house. I may also mention that the date of meeting — 
July instead of May — was originally fixed to suit our President's 
convenience ; but, when we found that he could not be with us, 
we gave up the idea of a meeting for this year, till Lord 
Houghton made the proposal which brings us here. 

1 should add that our Committee ought to have met yesterday 
to arrange several things as to this meeting, and also as to the 
futute of the Society ; but, although the day was specially chosen 
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to suit the convenience of members, only one of them besides 
myself could find it possible to attend — a pretty clear indication, 
I think, that the Society ought to conclude its work without 
delay. About thirty members of the Society — more or less con- 
nected with Literature and Art — who have not yet contributed 
papers, were asked to do so for this meeting ; but only two of 
them agreed to write, one this year — and he has kept his pro- 
mise, and written an admirable fragment on "Wordsworth 
and Turner," — and another next year. A great many members 
have not done anything for us ; and, as I remarked last year, 
it is evexy way undesirable that a Society such as this should 
linger on, under the conditions of forced existence. Some- 
thing may be said about this, however, after Lord Houghton has 
addressed us, and I have read the paper which Mr. Goodwin has 
sent me, and some other fragments. 

Lord Houghton then said : — 

Ladies and Gentlemen, this is the third meeting which 
may (in a manner) be called representative of English verse, that 
I have had the pleasure of addressing this year. The first 
was the occasion of the unveiling of the bust of Coleridge in the 
Chapter-House at Westminster, a meeting which exhibited not 
only deep personal interest in the character of Coleridge, and in 
the honour he had received — the greatest honour which an 
Englishman after death can receive — that of a presentment of his 
image in the great national mausoleum, " the Pantheon of 
the West," as Mr. Tennyson — who himself one day will probably 
lie within those precincts — has called it. That meeting, besides 
that recognition, was a very interesting resurrection, so to speak, 
of the value and extent and power of Coleridge's philosophy. 
And it was remarkable that every speaker, I think, on that 
occasion expressed personal gratitude for the thoughts which 
had been imparted to him by the poet Coleridge, not only in the 
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melody of his verse, but in the novel systems of thought of which 
he was the author in this country. The second occasion on which 
I had the pleasure and the honour of being present and presiding, 
was the inauguration of the bust of the poet Gray in the hall of 
Pembroke CoUegfe, Cambridge, after more than a hundred years of 
silence as to his name in that University. That was a very 
interesting occasion, and although it originated chiefly in the 
interest in Gray which had been shown by his able biographer, 
Mr. Gosse, was nevertheless fully estimated and understood 
by the rest of the University and other representative men, of 
whom the most remarkable perhaps is Mr. Lowell, the American 
Minister, who took such an interesting part in your meeting last 
year. I only wish that he had tided over a little his departure 
from this country, and had been present with us here to-day. 
I look on this as the third meeting of that nature, and I may be 
permitted to say that I think gatherings,representative of literary 
homage, and also of personal interest in the poets in whose works 
we still take delight, are not only very just in themselves, but 
extremely useful in the cause of literature. We in this country 
are not too apt to keep alive the remembrance of literary men. 
I do not know whether we esteem them less, or whether on the 
whole their influence is less than among other nations, but 
certainly such a sensation as followed the death of Victor Hugo 
would be scarcely possible in this country. 

The very occasion of our meeting here to-day almost pre. 
eludes me from saying anything of especial interest, because 
whatever I might say with regard to the work of Wordsworth, 
to have any interest at all, must be of a critical character ; and 
although I know that this is not merely a mutual admiration 
Society, or even an individual admiration Society, yet nevertheless 
I do not conceive that any criticism, with such liveliness and 
liberty as makes criticism at all amusing, would be suitable at a 
meeting of this kind. Therefore I am driven, if I am to say any- 
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thing different from the commonplaces of adm.iration with which 
we are familiar, to fall back on what I might call any possible 
personal connection of my own life and mind with that of the 
great poet. And I am enabled — I thinkfortunately — to introduce 
this subject to you by reading the initial passage of the delight- 
ful little book which I hold in my hand — Matthew Arnold's 
Selections from Wordsworth. I owed most, if not the wTiole, of 
the interest of what I had to say about Gray at Cambridge, to 
the subtle and delightful criticism of Matthew Arnold on Gray, 
in the edition of The British Poets. I will, therefore, if you wUl 
allow me, read to you these few words of Matthew Arnold as 
the foundation for any future remarks : — '' 1 remember hearing 
Lord Macaulay say, after Wordsworth's death, when subscrip- 
tions were being collected to found a memorial of him, that ten 
years earlier more money could have been raised in Cambridge 
alone, to do honour to Wordsworth, than was now raised all 
through the country. Lord Macaulay had, as we know, his 
own heightened and telling way of putting things, and we must 
always make allowance for it. But probably it is true that 
Wordsworth has never, either before or since, been so accepted 
and popular, so established in the minds of all who profess to 
care for poetry, as he was between the years 1830 and 1840, 
and at Cambridge." I happened to be a member of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, at that time, and I am delighted to confirm 
that judgment. My recollections of that period are sufficiently 
vivid to enable me to say that I am very proud of having 
personally, in some degree, contributed to that great acceptance 
of and I might say enthusiasm for Wordsworth which was 
generated among the youth of Cambridge at that time. When 
I look back upon that time, and the, so to say, mental proceed- 
ings by which it was made important to the lives of all who 
shared in it, I find it somewhat difficult precisely to comprehend 
the cause of that enthusiasm. It was contemporaneous with a 
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burst of interest in the poetry of Shelley and of Keats. With 
regard to Keats, of whose life I had afterwards the pleasure of 
being the recorder, we were very proud of having been the 
means of introducing to English literature the delightful poem 
of Adonais. A son of Mr. Hallam, the historian, who was the 
Marcellus of his day, and who, if he had lived, would have been 
a. most distinguished name in English history — the Arthur 
Hallam of the In Memoriam — arrived from Italy at that time, 
bringing with him a copy of the Adonais, which had been 
printed at Pisa under the superintendence of Byron. That copy 
we reprinted at Cambridge, and, as it were, introduced into 
British literature. 

The enthusiasm for Keats is, I think, very intelligible. He 
is essentially the poet of youth ; he is the embodiment, as it 
were, of youth and poetry, in the richness of the imagination, 
and in the abundance of melodious power. We also, I think, 
fully comprehend, now that Shelley has taken his just place 
among the poets of England, how delightful it was to our 
youthful interests, and I may say to our youthful vanity, to 
raise the name of Shelley from the obscurity, and I might 
almost say even the infamy, which at that time attached to it, 
to the high atmosphere of pure imagination in which it now 
exists in the estimate of all real lovers of British literature. 
But there was no such reason why we should have laboured to 
any similar extent for the elevation of the name and works of 
Mr. Wordsworth. The name of Wordsworth was familiar to 
the crowd at Cambridge in two ways. His brother was the 
Master of Trinity, a venerated and respectable old gentleman, 
the author of a very dull ecclesiastical biography, and who had 
not recommended himself to the undergraduate mind by any 
exhibition of geniality or especial interest in our pursuits, our 
avocations, or even our studies. We had at Cambridge, in the 
son of that Dr. Wordsworth, by the name of Christopher 
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Wordsworth, a very eminent scholar and not unagreeable 
companion, but he manifested in youth the germs of that out- 
wardly hard, though inwardly benevolent, character, which so 
much distinguished him as the learned, pious, excellent adminis- 
trator, the Bishop of Lincoln. I had the pleasure of accompany- 
ing that distinguished prelate in those Grecian travels which are 
familiar to you all, and I wish I could show you in my books 
about me here the presentation copy of his Voyage to me, which 
not only confirmed our affectionate relations, but introduced me 
to a new Greek word, which I do not know is familiar even to 
such Hellenists as I see present. The book is addressed 
avvohoiTTopu) efjLQ}. I do not know whether, if any of you had 
been asked to give me a Greek word for " fellow-traveller,'' you 
could have done that — I am sure I could not. 

Let us look back therefore at what could have been the 
rationale of our faith and interest in the poetry of Wordsworth. 
I think I alluded to our juvenile vanity in rescuing the names 
of Keats and Shelley from the injustice which we thought had 
been done to them. Well, there was something of that sort, I 
think, in our patronage (such as it was) of the name of Words- 
worth. When we came to read him seriously (as we did), we 
thought that the ridicule which had been thrown upon the 
name of Wordsworth and the publication of his pastoral poems 
was supremely unjust. We could see the causes of it ; how that 
the extreme familiarity of the diction had in it something by 
no means congenial to the literary mind of that or perhaps any 
other period ; not that England at that time was new to the 
familiar diction, because we had had it in the most distinct 
way in the poetry of Burns, where it had not only been willingly 
accepted, but was undoubtedly one of the causes of the ready 
acceptance of his verse among the people of England, and still 
more of Scotland. It was not that alone, but it was, I think, 
that this extreme familiarity of diction was accompanied by 
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something that looked like vulgarity of thought. The senti- 
ments which this diction represented were of a very ordinary 
character, connected with the ordinary peasant-life of the 
country, and unaccompanied by any of those stirring, deep, and 
passionate emotions, with which the common language of Burns 
was saturated. There was, too, a certain indelicacy of thought 
in the sense of producing to the mind images of a very common 
character under circumstances of an almost ludicrous nature. 
And, looking back at this now at the distance we do, I think 
I can say that we felt this more strongly, fi-om that one great 
deficiency in the faculties of Wordsworth — a total want of the 
sense of humour. No man with a sense of humour could have 
exposed himself to those occasionally just criticisms of the almost 
comic positions of some of his characters, verging on coarseness. 
I do not think that the lines of Peter Bell, which were thus 
cited as examples of almost comic verse, could have been written 
by any man with a strong sense of humour. He would have seen 
the position himself quite as strongly as his critics would have 
seen it. And at that time, whatever else we were, we were 
all humorists. Therefore there was something to get over in 
our admiration, and I think we got over it by a process 
which, looking back, seems to me to have been almost too good 
to be true. I do not think that, as a body of young men, at 
that time we were especially religious, or especially virtuous 
in any way, and therefore I do not think it was the height of 
the morality of Wordsworth which attracted us; but still 
there was something that we saw (I do not know how) as to 
the moral elevation of that verse, in contrast with the reigning 
poetic power of that time, namely, the verse of Lord Byron. 
It was then not only fashionable, but almost indispensable, for 
every youth to be Byronic. Of course, though at Cambridge 
we had not either the energy, or perhaps the courage, to be 
Corsairs or Laras, yet nevertheless we enjoyed the poetry, and 
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especially the later poetry, of Lord Byron, as something very 
cognate to our dispositions and tempers, probably not the best 
of either. But we did see that there was something in the 
poems of Wordsworth and of Shelley which satisfied what we 
knew to be our better and higher aspirations. 

I dare say there may be some persons present who have 
heard of an event of undergraduate Cambridge life at that time, 
which has the peculiarity of tiding its memory into several 
future undergraduate existences, namely, the expedition from 
the Debating Society at Cambridge to the Debating Society of 
Oxford, to discuss and impress upon the University opinion of 
Oxford the superiority of Shelley to Byron. That expedition 
was remarkable as having originated in, and having been sup- 
ported by, men who are still of living interest in this country. 
I think it was originated by Sir Francis Doyle, who afterwards 
became Professor of Poetry at Oxford ; and it was certainly 
sustained by a name not unfamiliar to you, the name of 
Mr. Gladstone, by whom we were received at the railway 
.station, and conducted to our abode. You know that, according 
to the formula of University life at Cambridge^ you cannot 
be out for a night without what is called an "Exeat" — a 
permission to be away — which can only be obtained from 
the Master of the College, and I was deputed to obtain this 
from Dr. Wordsworth, the Master of Trinity, and did obtain 
it. I have always had some compunction in having done so, 
because I cannot think that that reverend theologian would 
have favourably given us the permission if he had known we 
were going to advocate the poetry of Mr. Shelley. I have 
always had a dim suspicion — though probably I did not 
do so — that I substituted the name of Wordsworth for 
Shelley. Nevertheless, I so wrapped up in my language the 
definition of our object — which was mainly, as I put it, the 
destruction of the wicked influence of Lord Byron — as to make 
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Dr. Wordsworth believe that what we intended to substitute 
for Byron was not Shelley, but Wordsworth. However, 
we did go, and I have no doubt that with our laudation of 
Shelley we combined the laudation of Wordsworth, at the 
same time, in our representations to the University of Oxford. 
We were of course very much shocked to find that the name of 
Shelley was utterly unknown at Oxford; indeed, one of the 
speakers said he did not know a line of Shelley except 

My banks they are furnislied with bees. 
We discovered he thought it was Mr. Shenstone, not the poet 
of world-wide reputation, we had gone down there to discuss. 
The expedition was interesting as a specimen of what I may call 
a very laudable literary enthusiasm, of which I shall be very 
glad to see more among the youth of this day. However 
these facts may be, it remains true that the undergraduate 
youth of my time at Cambridge did take that part in, I will 
not say rehabilitating, but enhancing the fame and power 
of the poems of Wordsworth in the University, and in the 
general world of letters of which he afterwards formed part. 
Of course at that time the wealth and the power of Wordsworth 
were increasing. Matthew Arnold says : " The death of Byron 
seemed to make an opening for Wordsworth. Scott, who had 
for some time ceased to produce poetry himself, and stood 
before the public as a great novelist, — Scott, too genuine himself 
not to feel the profound genuineness of Wordsworth, and with 
an instinctive recognition of his firm hold on nature and of his 
local truth, always admired him sincerely, and praised him 
generously. The influence of Coleridge upon young men of 
ability was then powerful, and was still gathering strength ; this 
influence told entirely in favour of Wordsworth's poetry. 
Cambridge was a place where Coleridge's influence had great 
action, and where Wordsworth's poetry, therefore, flourished 
especially. But even amongst the general public its sale grew 

B 
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large, the eminence of its author was widely recognised, and 
Eydal Mount became an object of pilgrimage." It is very 
interesting to see in connection with Wordsworth's adoration of 
the beauties of Nature, that his name and fame are incorporated 
with the scenery of the Lakes, just as much as are the name and 
fame of Sir Walter Scott with the scenery of Scotland, of which 
he may be said to have been the creator. Mr. Arnold goes on 
to say : " I remember Wordsworth relating how one of the 
pilgrims, a clergyman, asked him if he had ever ivritten anything 
besides the Guide to the Lakes. Yes, he answered modestly, he 
had written verses. Not every pilgrim was a reader, but the 
vogue was established, and the stream of pilgrims came." 

I have been one of those pilgrims, and I can fuUy confirm with 
my personal observation the very interesting paper on the 
reminiscences of Wordsworth amid the peasantry of West- 
moreland, of which you have a delightful record in the last 
volume of our Transactions, by the Rev. Mr. Eawnsley, whom I 
regret not to see here to-day. I remember myself talking to 
several old people about the matter, and they used exactly the 
language which is here given about what they call his "going 
booing about." It must have been a kind of vague poetical 
utterance to which they gave that very distinctive and charac- 
teristic epithet. And the peasantry of Westmoreland seem fully 
to have recognised that deficiency to which I have already 
alluded — his want of humour. Here is a sample of what 
Mr. Eawnsley records. " Did you ever read his poetry, or see 
any [of his] books about in the farm-houses?" I asked. "Ay, 
ay, time or two. But ya're weel aware there's potry and 
potry. There 's potry wi' a li'le bit pleasant in it, and potry 
sic as a man can laugh at or the childer understand, and 
some as takes a deal of mastery to make out what 's said, and a 
deal of Wudsworth's was this sort, ye kna. You could tell fra 
the man's faace his potry would never have no laugh in it." 
It may be unjust to call that especially a defect ; but, never- 
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theless, it was evidently a part of Wordsworth's mind. And 
while it was one of the interesting reminiscences of Voltaire to 
know that Voltaire fully recognised the greatness and the 
superiority of English poetry over that of his own country — 
in its high moral standard and power of thought — Wordsworth 
is reported to have spoken of Voltaire as being a remarkably 
stupid writer. 

Well, his fame grew ; and in these letters from Wordsworth 
to Kenyon — also published in our Transactions for 1884 — there 
is this very interesting passage, written in 1837, — 

"I hear from many quarters of the impression which my 
writings are making, both at home and abroad, and to an old 
man it would be discreditable not to be gratified with such 
intelligence ; because it is not the language of praise for pleasure 
bestowed, but of gratitude for moral and intellectual improve- 
ment received." 

You have heard those beautiful lines — 

I 've heard of hearts unkind, kind deeds 
With coldness still returning ; 
Alas ! the gratitude of men 
Hath oftener left me mourning, 

and I think I see in this passage the embodiment of that feeling. 
Beyond these vague personal impressions, ladies and gentle- 
men, I do not know that I have anything to say. I asked a 
man of letters to come here to-day, and he said he believed he 
admired and enjoyed Wordsworth as much as anybody, but still 
if he had come he should have had to say that he could not put 
him in the first rank of English poets, as he would a supreme 
poet of passion, or a supreme poet of melody. Well, this may 
be so, and the same was said of that other poet at whose celebra- 
tion I attended, that of Thomas Gray. In my remarks on that 
occasion I stated the disadvantages under which the poet of 
sentiment must always lie, in comparison with the supreme poet 
of passion, or the poet of supreme melody. On the one hand 
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we may say that the poet of passion will always have a depth 
of sympathy, almost we may say a violence of sympathy, to 
which the poet of sentiment cannot attain. And this was, I 
think, the chief cause why the poem of Thomas Gray — represent- 
ing, I think, perhaps the poetry of sympathy in its most perfect 
form — the Elegy in a Country Churchyard, took, nevertheless, 
almost a century before it became part of the English language 
as it now is. Then, Thomas Gray wrote little else : Words- 
worth wrote much. And we cannot leave out of consideration, 
in judgment of him, the poetical life, as it were, the poetic 
personality, which stretched over nearly a century. It is this 
which gives to Wordsworth a great specialty as the poet of 
sentiment — that he has, as it were, identified himself with 
almost all the great and general, and especially the domestic, 
affections of mankind. There is no poetry which can be said 
to form such a distinctive portion of our household literature as 
that of Wordsworth. Its interest in so many forms of familiar 
life, its interest in the common occupations of the world, and 
above all, its perfect enthusiasm for Nature, and from nature 
to nature's God — this gives to Wordsworth the assurance of a 
constant immortality, crowned, I think, by the production of 
some few poems which we may place at the very top of philo- 
sophic poetry. If I am asked — in that perfunctory way in which 
one is sometimes asked to write in a lady's album — ^What is the 
greatest poem in the English language 1 I never for a moment 
hesitate to say, Wordsworth's Ode on the Intimations of Immw- 
tality. That poem is to me the greatest embodiment of 
philosophic poetry, which may decorate youth, and childhood 
itself, with the years of grave and philosophic manhood. It 
comprehends the life of man. 

I thank you for having listened to these desultory observa- 
tions, and I only wish I had the time or means for producing 
something more worthy of your hearing. 
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Professor Knight : — 

Before reading the following paper, by Mr. Harry Goodwin, 
I wish to say that the reason why I have abstained from giving 
anything of my own to the Society, during the last two years, 
is that I have a good deal to say about the Poet, in the Life 
which I am writing ; and I think it would scarcely be decorous 
in me to take up your time, and to burden our Transactions, by 
any additional words in reference to Wordsworth. I shall 
reserve all I have to say for that Life. The paper which I am 
about to read is a comparison and a parallel between the work 
of Wordsworth and that of Turner. 

mHE painter of " The Fighting Temeraire " and " The Slave 
-■- Ship," and the writer of The Leech-GatJm-er and The Happy 
Warrior, were men of genius, widely separated in art and life. 
Yet the leading feature in the work of each is alike : the art of 
both was marked by a greater love of Nature, and a return to 
more simplicity, than was characteristic of the period of severe 
traditional conventionality in which they worked. 

Wordsworth shows, in his sonnets to Haydon, and to Sir 
George Beaumont, and in his objections to Sir Joshua Eeynolds's 
" mere portrait-painting," that, outside his own special art, he was 
under the influence of the conventional traditions of his time ; 
just as Turner, in his attempt to write verses after the manner of 
Pope and Eogers, proves that in the art of painting only was he 
freed from the narrow mannerism of the eighteenth century. 

It is scarcely too much to say that landscape-painting 
received as great an impetus from the work of Turner as poetry 
received from Wordsworth. Both left old paths ; both sought 
after new methods, fresh truths of nature, rarely hesitating to 
use the most homely incidents to illustrate their themes. Let 
us take, for instance. Turner's " Churchyard in Kirkby Lonsdale, 
Yorkshire," in which picture one might have expected an incident 
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given in the spirit of Young or Cowley, had it been painted by 
one of Turner's contemporaries ; but the great master quietly 
ignores all the unities, and paints probably exactly what he saw — 
viz., a number of boys, who have left their school-books among 
the graves, have set up a mark on one of the tombs, and are 
throwing at it, in all the abandonment of boyish mischief. Over 
their heads the loveliest trees wave softly in the tender blue. 
Far away the river winds, and loses itself in the mystery of the 
folded hills. Without this exquisite beauty of landscape, the 
picture would remind us more of the poetry of Crabbe than of 
Wordsworth ; but the beauty elevates and sustains the common- 
place, as the poetry of Wordsworth often surrounds a seemingly 
trivial subject with pure and noble ideas. At the time it 
was painted, it was as daring an innovation as the poem of We 
are Seven could have been. Both painter and poet seem to have, 
said, " Enough of weeping swains and funereal urns," 

" The common growth of mother Earth 
Suffices me, her tears, her mirth, 
Her humblest mirth and tears." 

Turner's work, like the world of nature, has its delicate 
mystery of detail, as well as its grand sweeping masses and 
largeness of outline. He saw and portrayed the sublimity of 
light, and the grandeur of the forms of cloud. But Turner 
never forgot the human interest in any scene. We are made 
to see through his eyes the varied life of men, on hill and in dale, 
in the city and on the sea. Their toil, their pleasures, all are 
given with the force of truth, sad and despairing as the toil 
may be ; but above are the skies, and the glory of the heavens 
transfuses all with surrounding brightness. In the words of 
Goethe, as rendered by Carlyle : 

Here is all fulness, 

Ye brave, to reward you ; 

Work, and despair not. 
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Now in this is there not much kinship with Wordsworth's 
special insistence on the healing power of Nature, and the 
perfect fitness of the natural world to human life 1 — 

For I have learned 
To look on Nature, not as in the hour 
Of thoughtless youth, but hearing oftentimes 
The still sad music of humanity, 
Nor harsh, nor grating, though of ample power 
To chasten and subdue. 

One strong characteristic these two great men had also in 

common — their keen perception of, and sympathy with, the sad 

side of human life, and the mystery of pain ; but they both 

looked forward to the light. They could say — 

Through love, through hope, and faith's transcendent dower, 
We feel that we are greater than we know. 

Numberless instances may be given from Turner's work in 
illustration of this kinship. Perhaps his " Scenes in the Holy 
Land," and his illustrations of Eogers's Poems, and of the Rivers 
of England and France, give a more vivid idea of this than some 
of his grander and more ambitious work. In these "Scenes in the 
Holy Land," taken principally from sketches by other men (for 
Turner was never in the East), it is interesting to note with 
what imagination he connects the human interest of the event 
with the scene in which it happens. Thus, in the drawing of 
" Eama," wolves are tearing the lambs among a flock : one poor 
sheep stands over the mangled body of a lamb. In the 
"Bethlehem," one bright star in the evening sky, the solitary figure 
of a woman with a young child by the wayside, the tender 
mystery of the grey twilight — the loneliness, the poverty, and 
humility of the figure — tell us of what the painter's heart was 
full. Many of Turner's illustrations of Eogers's Poems have 
much greater afiinity with The Prelude and The Excursion than 
with the dragging lines and stilted sentiment of the poems they 
were painted to illustrate. The design, for instance, intended 
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for the shepherd " on Tornaro's misty brow," is perfectly fitted 

to picture to us the passage in The Excwsion — 

But for the growing youth, 
What soul was his, when, from the top 
Of some bold headland, he beheld the sun 
Rise up, and bathe the world in light ! 

In Turner's drawing the sun is literally " bathing the world 
in light;" the power and grandeur of the visible universe 
swallow up material existence, filling and satisfying the soul 
with its own supernal beauty. In the " Datur bora quieti," the 
peace of parting day, the rest and stillness, suggest the leading 
thought of The Prelude. 

To those familiar with Turner's " Shipwreck " in the National 

Gallery, these lines of Wordsworth's, from Peele Castle in a Storm, 

must, I think, seem like another illustration of the same 

thought — 

That hulk which labours in the deadly swell. 
This rueful sky, this pageantry of fear. 

Wordsworth once said of Southey, "Books are his passion, 
and," he added, " wandering, I can in truth afBrm, was mine ; " 
and " wandering " certainly was Turner's. All over England, 
all over the Continent, he wandered, receptive and solitary, be- 
coming increasingly absorbed in his Art, untiring in repro- 
ducing what he saw in Nature ; and at last accumulating such 
a mass of work that it is diflicult to believe it the creation of 
one man. 

Turner did not take public criticism and disapproval with 
the dignified patience and quiet self-reliance that were so 
characteristic of Wordsworth ; but neither did he ever lower 
his ideal to meet the views of any art critics. 

On one occasion, while Turner was retouching a picture, an 
artist friend said to him : "Well now, I never saw anything 
like that in Nature ; " to which Turner replied, " Very likely ; 
but don't you wish you were able to see it ? " 
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To conclude this parallelism — already too long in words and 
too short in circumstance — it has been said that there was in 
Turner's work a strange mingling of the sublime and the 
ridiculous ; and I believe that the same has been said of Words- 
worth, from the days of the Edinburgh Reviewers to this present 
time. There may be a germ of truth in the criticism. Both 
men may have been lacking in a sense of the humorous — that 
saving grace of the nineteenth century ; but life was a serious 
thing to both. They had a message to deliver, and were straitened 
until it was accomplished. Wordsworth has said, " I wish to 
be considered as a teacher, or as nothing." And so what he says 
comes from his lips with a gravity not ill fitted to convey the 
truths he had to teach. Both Poet and Painter were at one 
in their endeavour to show to others all they could of that 
world of beauty into which they had access, 

A sense sublime 
Of something far more deeply interfused, 
Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 
And the round ocean and the living air, 
And the blue sky, and in the mind of man : 
A motion and a spirit, that impels 
All thinking things, all objects of all thought. 
And rolls through all things. 

On the motion of Lord Houghton, the thanks of the Society 
were unanimously voted to Mr. Goodwin for his paper. 

Professor James Bryce, M.P. : — 

My Lord, Ladies, and Gentlemen,— Our Secretary, whose zeal 
and energy on behalf of the Society makes his commands en- 
titled to be obeyed, has commanded me to undertake the duty 
of asking you to give a vote of thanks to Lord Houghton for 
his kindness in giving us this address, and in receiving the 
Society here. I am sure you will do so with pleasure, and the 
more so because it is wholly due to Lord Houghton that we 
have a meeting this year, which otherwise probably would have 
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passed as a blank. It is, I think, a particular pleasure to see 
the interest which one of our own poetic galaxy, who is himself 
a contemporary with Wordsworth, still takes in handing on the 
traditions of those great days of English poetry to ourselves. 
We all listened, not only with great pleasure and apprecia- 
tion to the critical observations upon that which is the special 
charm of Wordsworth's poetry, but also on the feelings by 
which he told us he and his contemporaries were animated, 
and the views they entertained about the respective claims of 
the poets of the first quarter of this century. It is hardly 
possible for us now to realise that there should have been a 
time, after Shelley's own death, when Shelley was unknown in 
his University; but we must remember, after all, that the 
great censor literarum of the Edinlmrgli Review began his attack 
upon The Excursion by the phrase — " This will never do." It 
seems to us very extraordinary ; and I hope that Lord Houghton 
will still find time, among his other occupations, to put into 
an essay the recollections he has as to the state of feeling 
at that time, to make it more intelligible to those who come 
afterwards why Coleridge, Keats, Shelley, and Wordsworth 
should not have found a more rapid appreciation. As to what 
he said confirming Macaulay's opinion that the period between 
1830 and 1840 was the period when Wordsworth's poetry was 
most popular in Cambridge, and to some extent with the world 
at large, I suppose one may say that Wordsworth was in the 
position of a person who is a popular poet because he is still 
the poet of the generation, and that when that generation has 
passed away he cannot have the same hold on it as being the 
characteristic representative of its thought and feeling, but 
passes into the higher position of the poet who belongs to 
all time. He has now attained that position, and our com- 
parative nearness to him does not make us value him any 
more than he will be valued fifty or sixty years hence. He 
seems to have taken now the kind of place held by those great 
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men whose thoughts receive fresh appreciation and fresh mean- 
ing from their age. As regards the question before us, I think 
we must feel glad that the Society has not come to an end this 
year. I am not sure that there may not be work for another 
year besides the next year. If we consider the number of 
subjects on which essays might be written connected with 
Wordsworth's poetry, I am sure every member present might 
immediately strike out for himself, and would fill the Trans- 
actions for three, four, or five years ; and I hope that Professor 
Knight will appeal once more to the eminent literary men who 
belong to the Society, and induce some of them to give us 
essays which will further enrich our Transactions. He would 
be a sanguine editor who expected the work, say of twelve 
literary men, to be ready, and the editing done, in a year from 
now. I believe Professor Knight has also contemplated the 
possibility gf our doing something, before the Society ceases to 
exist, as regards the preservation of Wordsworthian localities 
from infringement, or injury even, by railroads and other 
obnoxious undertakings, and also for the preservation and 
facilitation of the freedom of access to that scenery which 
Wordsworth's association has ennobled. 

There is a Society formed in the Lake District now, which is 
devoting itself to those functions, and we hope it will continue to 
defend them. I may perhaps be permitted to say, that, though 
there maybe many members present who have visited the Hawks- 
head school, there is probably no other member present, except 
myself, who, twenty years ago, examined the scholars of that 
school. There were then very few, — seven boarders and five day- 
boys ; but under a new system the number has increased. It 
can never be large. The population of the middle and upper 
classes in the Lake country does to some extent increase, and 
the school is one which may, I think, look forward to a use- 
ful future. I agree with Mr. Eawnsley's idea, that we ought to 
have some sort of memorial established in the school — a bust 
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or picture, or anything that would serve to remind the scholars 
that their school had the honour of producing one of the greatest 
of our poets. When I was there, there was no indication — not 
even his name carved in the desk. (Professor Knight. — Yes ; 
it is carved in the desk.) Of course the head-master, who is a 
cultivated man, is acquainted with the traditions of the place, 
but there is nothing which would strike a wayfarer or passer- 
by, and I think it would be an interesting and pleasing thing if 
this idea could be in some way carried out. 

Mr. E. H. HUTTON : — 

My Lord, Ladies, and Gentlemen, — Professor Knight has asked 
me to second this resolution. I do so with great pleasure. We 
are all indebted to Lord Houghton for a great many things ; 
and I think the name of Gray will be indebted to him, not only 
in relation to the poet of that name, but of a less poet, who is 
dear to me, — David Gray, of whose works Lord Houghton may 
be said to have been almost the saviour. I should be extremely 
grateful if Lord Houghton could give us the reminiscences of 
that period to which he referred, with somewhat less of the can- 
dour, and something more of the sympathy he expressed towards 
the end of his speech with regard to the grand Ode, in relation to 
Wordsworth. I am quite sure I, at least, would never deny 
the name of the poet of passion to Wordsworth. He has 
vindicated the title of Wordsworth as a poet of passion in 
the best manner. I think the passion of Wordsworth rises 
a great deal higher than that of Byron. What Lord Houghton 
has said tells us, I am quite sure — what Lord Houghton's 
critical power always tells us — that it was the accidental pre- 
dominance of the critical instinct in him which has so strongly 
and so very rightly directed itself to the absence of humour 
in Wordsworth, which gave somewhat of a predominance to the 
critical side in his interesting address. What he said of the 
great Ode, I am sure, carried us all with him. I suppose 
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Wordsworth was without humour; but there was something 
not entirely destitute of humour in those lines which I greatly 
regret having disappeared from Peter Bell, when Peter Bell is 
gazing into the stream at the skeleton of the dead owner of the 
donkey. The poet asks some questions as to the cause of his 
horror, and what fascinates him : amongst them these : — 

Is it a party in a parlour, 

Crammed just as they on earth, were crammed, 

Some sipping punch, some sipping tea, 

But as you by their faces see. 

All silent, and all damned ? 

I always regret the disappearance of those lines of great point 
and great power, describing just the kind of vision that might 
appear to Peter Bell under such circumstances as these. I won't 
say that they amount to humour, but to something not very far 
from humour. 

I have great pleasure in seconding the vote of thanks to Lord 
Houghton for his interesting address. 

Lord Houghton : — ■ 

I was not aware that the lines to which Mr. Hutton has 
referred had been omitted. It is clear that the meaning of the 
passage fully justifies the word. If it had been written, 

All silent, and all bored, 
which is evidently the meaning of the passage, it would not 
have been so expressive. I am afraid I shall fall in the estima- 
tion of the gentleman who was kind enough to propose the vote 
of thanks, when I tell him that I have written a sonnet in 
response to that one of Wordsworth about the railways, in 
vindication of the railroads in the Lake District. I have said 

that 

rather in joy than praise, 
And read his Nature's favourite book in light of his own lays. 

I assure you I have very much enjoyed this Meeting, and 

even enjoyed my own talk about Wordsworth ; because, however 

long the interval may be, even immeasurable distance, if I am 
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a poet at all, I am a poet of sentiment, a poet of the range 
of Gray and Wordsworth. I have selected that form of thought 
in verse, as far as any man who can be a poet at all can be 
supposed to select what is the order of poetic thought into 
which he falls. However that may be, that is the order into 
which my verse has fallen, if anybody takes the trouble to read 
it ; and therefore, in asking you not to subordinate the poet of 
sentiment to the poet of passion or of melody, I am merely 
pleading my own case. Personally I shall be very glad to con- 
tribute in a humble way to a memorial of Wordsworth, which, 
would require very little, and might easily be got up, — a bust of 
Wordsworth, if it is only a cast, which should be put up in the 
school in which he took a personal interest. 

Professor Knight : — 

The work of memorialising Wordsworth has already been 

begun in that little schoolroom. Mr. Rawnsley and I selected 

some lines from the poet, such as, 

" Small service is true service wMle it lasts." 

" The child is father of the man ; 
And I could wish my days to be 
Bound each to each by natural piety." 

" We live by admiration, hope, and love." 

These have been drawn by Mrs. Kawnsley, and put up as 
scrolls on the walls of the rooms. Then the name of the 
poet — which was really carved by himself with a penknife 
when he was a boy at school — has been covered with glass, 
and virtually framed and fastened down, so as to make it 
secure against assault ; lest some covetous collector of curiosities, 
from this side of the Atlantic or the other, should cut it out, 
and take it away. I would like if some of our members would 
volunteer their assistance in carrying out this suggestion, if the 
present Meeting empowers us to do so. 

Before sitting down I may read part of the Report of the 
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meeting of Committee which was held at Burlington G-ardens 
yesterday : — 

" The Secretary suggested that a small pamphlet of Transactions 
should be issued for 1885, containing a record of the Meeting 
for this year ; but that a larger volume, containing the Letters 
of Wordsworth — transcribed from the collection of H. C. 
Robinson, and other sources — and many additional memoranda 
bearing on the poet, which he had collected in preparing 
materials for the Life of "Wordsworth, should be issued, after 
the final Meeting of the Society in 1886. 

" It was agreed that this Meeting should be held in the month 
of May. 

" The Secretary also reported that the proposal submitted by 
him to the Society last year, that a volume of Selections from 
"Wordsworth, to be edited conjointly by from twelve to twenty 
members of the Society, had further matured itself, and that 
Mr. Browning had agreed to begin the work. 

" He proposed to ask from the Society such powers as would 
insure the satisfactory issue of this volume of Selections, in 
addition to the final volume of Transactions for 1886, — the 
former to be issued to the public through a Publisher; the 
latter, like all the previous Transactions, to be printed privately. 

" The Secretary also reported that he had received a suggestion 
from the Rev. H. D. Rawnsley, to the following effect: — 'This 
year,' Mr. Rawnsley writes, 'is the tercentenary of the Hawkshead 
Grammar School that gave us Wordsworth's Prelude. Could we 
do a better thing, or more honourable, than gather a little sum, in 
piam mermriam, and give it to the Head-master, in trust for the 
school, to found with it a yearly prize for repetition of Words- 
worth's poems, or for an essay descriptive of certain of them ? 
I think that such a prize, of from half a guinea to two guineas 
a year, would stimulate the scholars to a certain knowledge of 
Wordsworth's poems, which might last on into later life. Is 
this Quixotic ? ' 
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" The Committee sympathised with the idea, and recommended 
the Secretary to communicate with Mr. Kawnsley with a view 
to its practical realisation." 

The Kev. Mr. AiNGER : — 

I am very glad to move the adoption of the Report, which I 
do the more gladly as I was accidentally unable to attend the 
meeting of Committee to which it was presented. 

Lord Houghton : — 

I want to know what volume of Selections you want other 
than the one I have in my hand : what are the characteristics 
you wish to give it 1 

The Rev. Mr. Ainger : — 

Some of us think Matthew Arnold's Selection is not by any 
means perfect, and that it may be improved both by omission 
and insertion. I hope this projected volume may be compiled, 
and that we may look forward to much useful work in the 
future. 

Professor Knight : — 

We wish to have a volume compiled by representative 
members of our Society, the interest of which will consist as 
much in its editorial features as in the Selections themselves. 
At our meeting next year I shall be able to say how far it can 
be carried out, and who are to take part in the work. As to 
the Hawkshead memorial, if a* Bust is to be erected, I think that 
a copy of Mr. Thrupp's statue — which is in the Baptistery n 
Westminster Abbey — would be the best memorial. 

The Rev. Mr. Williams seconded the adoption of the Report, 
which was agreed to unanimously. 

The following is the Treasurer's Report : — 
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WOEDSWORTH'S RELATIONS 
TO SCIENCE, 



BY 



R. SPENCE WATSON. 



WORDSWORTH'S RELATIONS TO SCIENCE. 

TN his Histm-y of English Thought in the Eighteenth Century, 
Mr. Leslie Stephen says that Wordsworth "hates science, 
because it regards facts without the imaginative and emotional 
colouring." The statement is not correct, hut it expresses the 
belief generally held. And that this unfounded view should be 
the common one is scarcely surprising when we consider the 
way in which Wordsworth speaks of science and her votaries in 
the few writings known to the general reader which contain any 
allusion to them. For example, in Stanzas suggested in a Steam- 
boat off St. Bees Heads, he declares that to Prowess, guided by 
the keen insight of the Genius of our age, " Matter and Spirit 
are as one Machine." In The Tables Timed, he contrasts the 
sweetness of "the lore which Nature brings," with "our 
meddling intellect," which "mis-shapes the beauteous forms of 
things." In his notes upon his poems he compares the botanical 
names given to the plants and flowers imported from all 
quarters of the globe with the touching and beautiful names of 
our indigenous flowers, and says, " Trade, commerce, and manu- 
factures, physical science, and mechanic arts, out of which so 
much wealth has arisen, have made our countrymen infinitely 
less sensible to movements of imagination and fancy than were 
our forefathers in their simple state of society." He speaks of 
the better days when " Art's abused inventions were unknown," 
and " of undue respect " for " proud discoveries of the intellect.'' 
In A Poet's Epitaph, he calls the philosopher "a fingering 
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slave ; one that would peep and botanize upon his mother's 
grave ; " and speaks of his " ever-dwindling soul." The 
philosopher of that day is the man of science of this, as the 
literary and scientific societies of this day are the children of 
the literary and philosophical societies of ninety years ago. 
Wordsworth's botanical philosopher is the man of science "whose 
mind is but the mind of his own eyes," and we have it upon 
the authority of our poet, indorsed by common-sense, that such 
an one "is a slave, the meanest we can meet." 

But we must remember that Wordsworth's life was a 'long 
one, and that he was born and educated before scientific inquiry 
had claimed the general acceptance which is now acknowledged 
to be her due. When the second edition of his Lyrical Ballads 
was published, in the year 1800, the Linnsean Society was the 
only learned body in England devoted to the investigation of 
a single branch of physical science. The Eoyal Society had 
existed for a century and a half, but the Eoyal Instituti^ did 
not begin its labours until that very year; the Geo^ical 
Society was established in 1808; the Institute of Civil 
Engineers in 1818; and the Royal Astronomical Society in' 
1821. The greatest triumphs of steam were still in the far 
future. There was much scientific speculation indeed, and 
often of great value, but there was as yet little patient, syste- 
matic, and widespread, observation. Scientific inquiry was an 
individual, not a general, task. It had but little hold of the 
popular mind. It was looked upon with suspicion, if not with 
dread, by the religious world, who did not see that to strive 
against truth in any form was to strive against their own 
highest ideal. Before Wordsworth died, in 1850, the world of 
thought had changed, and it is no discredit to him to acknow- 
ledge that his range of vision had widened. His standpoint 
from time to time was difi'erent ; but I hope to show that it 
was always a reasonable one, always rather in advance of, than 
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behind, the times; the standpoint of an honest and earnest 
thinker, who was indeed a poet, but none the less a close 
observer, and a shrewd, practical, common-sense man. 

I shall not attempt to exhaust the instances of the scornful 
way in which Wordsworth speaks of him whose life is spent in 
the consideration of details, and who never rises to a general 
view, never sees beyond "the mind of his own eyes." Nor 
shall I take account of the quality of the poetry which I cite or 
quote. I confine myself simply to what bears most directly 
upon my theme, and pass to that slightly tedious poem, in nine 
books, The Excursion, because in it Wordsworth treats fre- 
quently and fully of scientific inquirj' and its results. We 
must listen to all he says in this poem on the subject, or we 
shall assuredly misconceive his relations to it. 

His words are frequently those of condemnation. He speaks 

of " knowledge ill begun in cold remark on outward things," 

and ending " with formal inference ;" of the prying, poring, 

and dwindling of the men who, " still dividing and dividing 

still," would weigh the planets in the hollow of a hand; of the 

philosophers who prize the human soul, with its thousand 

faculties and twice ten thousand interests, but " as a mirror 

that reflects to proud self-love her own intelligence." He 

describes " the wandering herbalist," who casts a slight regard 

of transitory interest upon the lofty crags and masses of rock 

around him, whilst peeping anxiously about "for some rare 

floweret of the hills;" and "the fellow- wanderer," whose road 

and pathway may be traced by the scars his activity leaves 

behind : — 

He who with pocket-hammer smites the edge 
Of luckless rock or prominent stone, disguised 
In weather-stains or crusted o'er by Nature 
With her first growths, detaching by the stroke 
A chip or splinter — to resolve his doubts ; 
And, with that ready answer satisfied, 
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The substance classes by some barbarous name, 
And hurries on ; . . . 

. . . and thinks himself enriched, 
Wealthier, and doubtless wiser, than before ! 

Although Wordsworth was brought up in the pre-scientific 
age, he knew that the world may be wiser, and even wealthier 
in the wealth which perishes not in the possessing, from the 
labours of patient and laborious observers with the imaginative 
power to make their observations of worth, and never dreamed 
of including such amongst those whom he satirised. He 
expresses indeed his admiration of " the great Newton's own 
ethereal self;" he describes with praise the astronomical re- 
searches of the Chaldeans, amongst whom " the imaginative 
faculty was lord of observations natural ; " he lauds the " nicest 
observation and unrivalled skill " of the Greeks ; he even points 
out the close connection between the higher mathematics and 
poetry, and tells how, " in geometric science," he " found both 
elevation and composed delight ; " and his gentle satire is aimed 
at those, and at those alone, " whose mind is hut the mind of 
their own eyes," and in geology, as in other things, the tribe is 
unlikely to become extinct. 

He says frequently and plainly that such alone are the men 
he objects to, and that he objects to them because they never 
rise above that which they see to that which it really is; 
because they place the letter above the spirit, or perhaps do not 
know that there is any spirit, the light in them being darkness. 
He is careful to explain that, even minute scientific inquiry has 
not necessarily this soul-dwindling effect ; that such result 
depends upon the character and capacity of the individual 
inquirer ; that the human mole will grub into the earth where- 
ever you may place him, and be satisfied therewith. " Some 
are of opinion," Wordsworth writes, "that the habit of analysing, 
decomposing, and anatomising, is inevitably unfavourable to the 
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perception of beauty. People are led into this mistake by 
overlooking the fact that such processes being to a certain 
extent within the reach of a limited intellect, we are apt to 
ascribe to them that insensibility of which they are in truth 
the eifect, and not the cause. Admiration and love, to which 
all knowledge truly vital must tend, are felt by men of real 
genius in proportion as their discoveries in natural philosophy 
are enlarged ; and the beauty in form of a plant or an animal 
is not made less, but more apparent, as a whole, by a more 
accurate insight into its constituent properties and powers. 
A savant, who is not also a poet in soul and a religionist in 
heart, is a feeble and unhappy creature." But he speaks of the 
happiness of him who, " directed by a meek, sincere, and humble 
spirit," explores not human nature only, but all natures, to the 
end that he may find the law that governs each, " the constitu- 
tions, powers, and faculties," that assign to every class of visible 
beings its station and its office — 

Through all the mighty commonwealth of things. 
Up from the creeping plant to sovereign man. 

He does not hate science ; he only sees clearly the errors and 
the dangers into which an undue appreciation of it, and a 
neglect of that which is outside of it, may cause its votaries to 
fall. He does not deny that it is an important realm of the 
intellect; but he does not hold it to be the most important. 
Take such a passage as the familiar one — 

I have seen 
A curious child, who dwelt upon a tract 
Of inland ground, applying to his ear 
The convolutions of a smooth-lipped shell, 
To which, in silence hushed, his very soul 
Listened intensely ; and his countenance soon 
Brightened with joy ; for from within were heard 
Miirmurings, whereby the monitor expressed 
Mysterious union with its native sea. 
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Even such a shell the universe itself 
la to the ear of faith ; and there are times, 
I doubt not, when to you it doth impart 
Authentic tidings of invisible things ; 
Of ebb and flow, and ever-during power ; 
And central peace subsisting at the heart 
Of endless agitation. 

From such a passage we learn what it is which Wordsworth 
places far above scientific knowledge. He does not teach that 
poetry and science are necessarily antagonistic, but that they 
are different. He goes even further than this, and tells us that 
they should not be looked upon as enemies, but as intimate 
allies. True that in a note to the " Preface to the Lyrical 
Ballads " he explains that " much confusion has been introduced 
into- criticism by the contradistinction of poetry and prose, 
instead of the more philosophical one of poetry and matter of 
fact, or science." But this is no more than most men would 
readily admit. It is simply a question of more or less felicitous 
expression. Wordsworth holds that science will only be a 
" precious visitant," that it will only be of true worth, when the 
loftier teachings of poetry supplement and embrace it-? instruc- 
tion ; that the man who neglects the imaginative side of his 
intellect cannot truly live; and that scientific observation, 
which has no outlook beyond the naked object, will make man 
dull and inanimate, will chain him to that object as a slave, 
instead of supporting and guiding his mind's excursive power. 

When he turns to the visible outcome of scientific research, 
and considers the results of the practical application of 
scientific discovery to the useful arts, he sees both sides of the 
case, and states them fairly. He takes a view which is remark- 
able indeed for common-sense, and in it, as in the whole of his 
relations to science, we are struck by the unerring instinct 
which leads him to admire the good and eschew the evil. He 
tells how the little hamlets have grown into huge continuous 
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and compact towns ; how the furthest glens have been pene- 
trated " by stately roads, easy and bold : " 

And, wheresoe'er the traveller turns his steps, 

He sees the barren wilderness erased, 

Or disappearing ; triumph that proclaims 

How much the mild Directress of the plough 

Owes to alliance with these new-born arts ! 

— Hence is the wide sea peopled, — hence the shores 

Of Britain are resorted to by ships 

Freighted from every climate of the world 

With the world's choicest produce. Hence that sum 

Of keels that rest within her crowded ports, 

Or ride at anchor in her sounds and bays : 

That animating spectacle of sails 

That, through her inland regions, to and fro 

Pass with the respirations of the tide, 

Perpetual, multitudinous ! 

He is writing before beneficent legislation began to root out 
that infant slavery in England under which mere babies 
worke d twice the hours which grown men will now consent to 
labour, and at tasks of the most fatiguing and degrading kind. 
And he looks upon both sides of the shield, and tells also of 
the darker aspect of the great change which has come over the 
land — 

When soothing darkness spreads 
O'er hill and vale . . . 

. . . and the punctual stars. 
While all things else are gathering to their homes, 
Advance, and in the firmament of heaven 
Glitter — but undisturbing, undisturbed ; 
As if their silent company were charged 
W ith peaceful admonitions for the heart 
Of all-beholding Man, earth's thoughtful lord ; 
Then, in full many a region, once like this, 
The assured domain of calm simplicity 
And pensive quiet, an unnatural light 
Prepared for never-resting Labour's eyes. 
Breaks from a many- windowed fabric huge ; 
And at the appointed hour a bell is heard, 
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Of harsher import thau the curfew-knoll 

That spake the Norman Conqueror's stern behest — 

A local summons to unceasing toil ! 

Disgorged are now the ministers of day ; 

And, as they issue from the illumined pile, 

A fresh band meets them, at the crowded door — 

And in the courts — and where the rumbling stream. 

That turns the multitude of dizzy wheels, 

Glares, like a troubled spirit, in its bed 

Among the rocks below. Men, maidens, youths. 

Mother and little children, boys and girls. 

Enter, and each the wonted task resumes 

Within this temple, where is offered up 

To Gain, the master idol of the realm. 

Perpetual sacrifice. 

Fully and earnestly had Wordsworth felt the miserable 
inequalities in the conditions of existence, the depth of sadness 
in the lives of too many of the working poor, and the ever- 
increasing number of those in our great cities, where the 
application of scientific discovery has been carried the farthest, 
" who sit in darkness and there is no light." Nobly does he 
exclaim, and his exclamation claims audience of all men now as 
forcibly as when it was penned — 

Our life is turned 
Out of her course, whenever man is made 
An offering or a sacrifice, a tool 
Or implement, a passive thing employed 
As a brute mean, without acknowledgment 
Of common right, or interest in the end ; 
Used or abused, as selfishness may prompt. 

Warmly does he protest in his latter days against the thirst 
for gold which would leave " no nook of English ground secure 
from rash assault.'' He inveighs in bitter terms against the 
invasion of his favourite mountain solitudes by the ruthless 
railway director in search of dividends. And his words have 
helped to save, in our own day, these last refuges of repose 
from the ravages of railways, saved them 'not only for the 
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inhabitants of the district or for wealthy visitors, but for the 

toiling masses of our great centres of industry in the north of 

England, who, thanks to the proper application of railways, are 

able to escape from time to time for a few hours from the 

ceaseless whir and hum of machinery into these lovely and 

noble scenes, to " let the misty mountain wind be free to blow 

against them," and to 

Feel that this cold motallio motion, 
Is not all the life God fashions or reveals. 

The two letters to the Morning Post, in which Wordsworth, 
in 1844, discussed the projected Kendal and Windermere 
railway, are good examples of the calm, sensible, and thorough 
way in which he argues a question. He does not rave wildly 
against all railways, nor does he assume that all men, whether 
they be rich or poor, are fitted to appreciate the beauties of 
Nature. There is a good deal of Wordsworth, of Euskin, and 
of humbug, in the present day's ready-made enthusiasm for 
natural beauty or grandeur, led up to by excellent roads, and 
not too remote from comfortable and well-ordered inns. But 
he puts his points strongly : — " The railway power, we know 
well, will not admit of being materially counteracted by senti- 
ment ; and who would wish it where large towns are connected 
and the interests of trade and agriculture are substantially 
promoted by such mode of intercommunication ? But, be it 
remembered, that this case is a peculiar one, and that the 
staple of the country is its beauty and its character of retire- 
ment." And again : " The time of life at which I have 
arrived may, I trust, if nothing else will, guard me from the 
imputation of having written from any selfish interests, or from 
fear of disturbance which a railway might cause to myself If 
gratitude for what repose and quiet in a district hitherto, 
for the most part, not disfigured, but beautified by human hands, 
have done for me through the course of a long life, and hope 
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that others might hereafter be benefited in the same manner 
and in the same country, be selfishness, then, indeed, but not 
otherwise, I plead guilty to the charge. Nor have I opposed 
this undertaking on account of the inhabitants of the district 
merely, but, as hath been intimated, for the sake of every one, 
however humble his condition, who, coming hither, shall bring 
with him an eye to perceive, and a heart to feel and worthily 
enjoy." 

Wordsworth, then, was no simple reviler of railways or of 
other useful scientific appliances. He felt the grandeur of the 

Motions and means, on land and sea, at war 
With old poetic feeling. 

He would not judge them amiss. He had " that prophetic 

sense of future change, that power of vision," which enabled 

him to discover the soul which is behind even " steamboats, 

viaducts, and railways," and he sang of them — • 

In spite of all that beauty may disown 
In your harsh features, Nature doth embrace 
Her lawful offspring in Man's art ; and Time, 
Pleased with your triumphs o'er his brother Space, 
Accepts from your bold hands the proffered crown 
Of hope, and smiles on you with cheer subhme. 

He is not led to hate science because many of its votaries 

can see nothing beyond it, nor to decry its practical application 

because of the many abuses attendant upon that application. 

On the contrary, he bursts forth into full acknowledgment of 

the might of the power which he will not hold all mighty — 

Yet do I exult, 
Casting reserve away, exult to see 
An intellectual mastery exercised 
O'er the blind elements ; a purpose given, 
A perseverance fed ; almost a soul 
Imparted — to brute matter. I rejoice. 
Measuring the force of those gigantic powers 
That, by the thinking mind, have been compelled 
To serve the will of feeble-bodied Man. 
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This surely should go far to dispel the delusion that 
Wordsworth, hated science. You do not hate the less because 
you hold that it is included in the greater. You can scarcely 
hate that which you exult in and rejoice at. 

At the beginning of the last book of The Excursion, we learn 
what, to Wordsworth, is the conclusion of the whole matter — 

To every Form of being is assigned 
An active Principle : howe'er removed 
Prom sense and observation, it subsists 
In all things, in all natures ; in the stars 
Of azure heaven, the iinenduring clouds, 
In flower and tree, in every pebbly stone 
That paves the brooks, the stationary rocks. 
The moving waters, and the invisible air. 
Whate'er exists hath properties that spread 
Beyond itself, communicating good, 
A simple blessing, or with evil mixed ; 
Spirit that knows no insulated spot. 
No chasm, no solitude ; from link to link 
It circulates, the Soul of all the worlds. 

This is that which we must remember whatever else we 
may forget — this spirit, this living principle, this " soul of all 
the worlds." Preached often indeed by Wordsworth, i the 
central thought of all his poetry, but not of his alone. This 
same truth we find in Genesis, " and the Spirit of God moved 
upon the face of the waters;" this in Proverbs, "rejoicing in 
the habitable part of his earth, and my delights were with the 
sons of men;" this in John, "in Him was life, and the life 
was the light of men ; " this in Milton's " holy light, offspring 
of Heaven first born;" this in Cowper's, "there lives and 
works a soul in all things;" this in Shelley's, "light whose 
smile kindles the universe;" this in Matthew Arnold's "calm 
soul of all things ; " and in Eobert Browning's, " the forests 
had done it;" this, repeated in many forms by all true poets 
in all true poetry, of which it is, indeed, a fundamental truth. 
And, this being so, however closely we may observe, whatever 
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laws we may discover, however often we may " triumph o'er a 
secret wrung from nature's close reserve,'' we have made but a 
little further progress into the illimitable unknown; we are 
"groping blindly in the darkness,'' until, by this talisman*, we 
"touch God's right hand in that darkness, and are lifted up 
and strengthened." 

Then we gather from Wordsworth's poems that he fully 
recognised the true value of science, and acknowledged the 
benefits to mankind accruing from scientific investigation 
applied to the arts of every-day life. We gather also that he 
saw how the value of these benefits was diminished by their 
inherent dangers. And he is careful to point out the chief 
danger, that of causing the soul to dwindle by centering its life 
upon petty, or even upon important, details, whilst neglecting 
the wider and higher fields of vision. 

His views upon this matter are yet more directly stated in 
his prose writings — those writings so full of interest and of 
wisdom, yet so little known. In the pamphlet usually called 
Tlie Convention of Cintra there are many passages in which he 
points out the danger I have referred to, and the way in which 
it must be avoided. I shall quote but one of these : — 

In many parts of Europe (and especially in our own country), men 
have been pressing forward, for some time, in a path which has betrayed 
by its fruitfulness ; furnishing them constant employment for picking 
up things about their feet, when thoughts were perishing in their minds. 
While mechanic arts, manufactures, agriculture, commerce, and all those 
products of knowledge which are confined to gross, definite, and tangible 
objects, have, with the aid of experimental philosophy, been every day 
putting on more brilliant colours; the splendour of the imagination has 
been fading. . . . Animal comforts have been rejoiced over, as if they 
were the end of being. . . . Now a country may advance, for some time, 
in this course with apparent profit ; these accommodations, by zealous 
encouragement, may be attained, and still the peasant or artisan, their 
master, be a slave in mind — a slave rendered even more abject by the 
very tenure under which these possessions are held ; and if they veil 
from us this fact, or reconcile us to it, they are worse than worthless. 
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I do not wish to argue that physical science has any pro- 
minent place in Wordsworth's writings. That was not to be 
expected, for reasons already sufficiently stated. But whenever 
it does come across his path, and he has to notice it, he does 
so in a clear-sighted and sympathetic way. This is the case 
throughout all his vrritings, from tlio familiar letters to his 
friends to the formal and carefully-polished sonnet; from his 
youthful days to the fulness of his years. He studiously 
discriminates between that which is evil and that which is good, 
and when he condemns, his condemnation is confined to those 
particular points upon which our greatest scientists would 
cordially unite with him. As in the last quotation, he points 
out the practical dangers which he saw in the too complete 
absorption in scientific pursuits, so in the following words from 
his essay on the Frincipks of Poetry, he states explicitly what 
his views upon the relations between poetry and science really 
were : — ■ 

The poet considers man and nature as essentially adapted to each, 
other, and the mind of man as naturally the mirror of the fairest and 
most interesting properties of nature ; and thus the poet, prompted by 
this feeling of pleasure, which accompanies him through the whole course 
of his studies, converses with general nature with affections akin to those 
which, through labour and length of time, the man of science has raised 
up in himself, by conversing with those particular parts of nature which 
are the objects of his studies. The knowledge, both of the poet and the 
man of science, is pleasure, but the knowledge of the one cleaves to us as 
a necessary part of our existence, our natural and iualienable inheritance ; 
the other is a personal and individual acquisition, slow to come to us, and 
by no habitual and direct sympathy connecting us with our fellow- 
beings. The man of Science seeks truth as a remote and unknown bene- 
factor ; he cherishes and loves it in his solitude : the poet, singing a song 
in which all human beings join with him, rejoices in the presence of 
truth as our visible friend and hourly companion. Poetry is the breath 
and finer spirit of all knowledge ; it is the impassioned expression which 
is in the countenance of all science. . |[ . 

If the labours of men of science should ever create any material 
revolution, direct or indirect, in our condition, and in the impressions 

D 
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-which we habitually receive, the poet will sleep then no more than at 
present ; he will be ready to follow the steps of the man of science, not 
only in those general indirect effects, but he wiU be at his side, carrying 
sensation into the midst of the objects of the science itself. The 
remotest discoveries of the chemist, the botanist, or mineralogist, will be 
as proper objects of the poet's art as any upon which it can be employed, 
if the time should ever come when these things shall be familiar to us, 
and the relations under which they are contemplated by the followers of 
these respective sciences shall be manifestly and palpably material to us 
as enjoying and suffering beings. If the time should ever come when 
what is now called science, thus familiarised to men, shall be ready to 
put on, as it were, a form of flesh and blood, the poet will lend his divine 
spirit to aid the transfiguration, and will welcome the being thus pro- 
duced as a dear and genuine inmate of the household of man. 

Thus, then, both from his prose and poetry, we have seen 
what Wordsworth thought of the relations between poetry and 
science, and have learned how grave a misconception it is to 
speak of him as a science-hater. Since he ceased to write, 
science has made gigantic strides, and has fulfilled some of his 
demands, and our true poets have not failed in some measure 
to recognise and avail themselves of the fact. But the dangers 
which he foresaw are still present with us, and in ever-increasing 
strength. They are actual, not imaginary dangers — dangers 
which affect our everyday lives ; and Wordsworth's warning 
voice is of even greater value in our time than it was in his 
own. 

For this is the day of specialised study — of specialised life. 
In all branches of human affairs, intense competition, the 
pressure of numbers, the desire to go far, the wish to know 
much, and to know it accurately, have led to subdivision of 
labour, to the individual man's becoming a specialist — in some 
instances "a tool or implement." In our manufactories 
apprentices no longer learn a trade, but one department of a 
multiform business. In medicine there is a strong tendency 
to become attached to some special form of disease or disaster ; 
in painting, to walk along a certain path — that usually which 
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is most economical of thought. In science it is really necessary 
that a man should choose his subject, and devote his life to it, 
if he is to make any substantial progress, but it is his work-a- 
day life, not his whole life, which must be so devoted. The 
stunting and dwindling soul-processes must be counteracted; 
and surely it is to poetry that we must look as to the force 
which can best counteract them. Specialising is in its infancy 
in England as compared with Germany, and in Germany it has 
become so universal that poetry has almost ceased to be 
written. 

A few weeks ago an eminent French critic said that, owing 
to the specialising tendency of science and to its all-devouring 
force, poetry would cease to be read in fifty years. Not English 
poetry, I trust and believe. We live in a time of transition. 
Science, which has won for mankind liberty of thought, and 
which has created for mankind " new heavens and a new earth," 
receives in our day her full meed of praise. But all move- 
ments which depend upon the mind of man go forward in tides, 
and, for the moment, the tide of science flows on to the full 
whilst that of art is on the ebb. It is a time when it behoves 
those who believe that the relations of Wordsworth towards 
science were true and wise ones, to be firm in upholding them, 
and whilst, with him, exulting " to see an intellectual mastery 
exercised o'er the blind elements," yet to keep ever before the 
minds of men that the higher life is that which passes beyond 
the realms of sense into those of spirit ; that there are emotions, 
passions, longings, of the mind of man, which are just as truly 
facis, and enter just as largely into the web of life, nay, which 
demand to be studied, understood, and accounted for, just as 
faithfully, and with just as fatal consequences for neglect or 
misunderstanding, as any of the laws which affect the physical 
world. 
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A LIST of Woedsworth's Poems arranged in 
Chronological Order, so far as can be determined 
from accessible data.* 



1785 to 1797. 

Composed. -Firs* 

Published. 

1785. Written as a School Exercise at Hawkshead, 1850 

anno setatis 14. 

And has the Sun his flaming chariot driven. 

1786. Extract from the Conclusion of a Poem com- 

posed in anticipation of leaving School. 

Dear native regions, I foretell. 



181S 



1786. Written in very early Youth, . . . 1807 

Cpro a yj. Calm is all nature as a resting wheel. 

1787-89. An Evening Walk, Addressed to a Young 1793 
Lady. 

Tar from my dearest Friend, 'tis mine to rove. 

1789, Liaes written while sailing in a Boat at 1798 
Evening. 

How richly glows the water's breast. 

1789. Eemembrance of Collins, composed upon the 1798 
Thames near Eichmond. 

Glide gently, thus for ever glide. 

1793. -Descriptive Sketches taken during a Pedes- 1793 
trian Tour among the Alps. 

Were there, below, a spot of holy gi-ound. 

* In every instance of a Poem published during Wordsworth's lifetime the 
title is that which he adopted in his final edition. The first line of the Poem 
follows in smaller print. When no title was given— as in the case of many of 
the Sonnets, etc., — the first line alone is printed. 
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1793-94. Guilt and Sorrow; or, Incidents upon Salis- 1842 
bury Plain. 
[One-third of this poem was published under the title of 
" The Female Vagrant " in 1798.] 
A Traveller on the skirt of Sarma's Plain. 

1795. Lines left upon a Seat in a Yew-tree, which 1798 
stands near the Lake of Esthwaite, on a 
desolate part of the Shore, commanding a 
beautiful Prospect. 

Nay, Traveller I rest. This lonely Yew-tree stands. 

1795-96. The Borderers. A Tragedy, . . . 1842 

The troop will be impatient ; let ns hie. 

1797. The Eeverie of Poor Susan, .... 1800 

At the corner of Wood Street, when daylight appears. 

1795. The Birth of Love, translated from some 1842 
French stanzas by Francis Wrangham. 

When Love was born of heavenly line. 

1798. 

1798. A Night-piece, . . .1815 

The sky is overcast. 

1798. We are Seven, . . . 1798 

A simple Child. 

1798. Anecdote for Fathers, . ... 1798 

1 have a boy of iive years old. 

1798. The Thorn, .... . . 1798 

There is a Thorn— it looks so old 

1798. Goody Blake and Harry Gill. A true story, . 1798 

Oh ! what 's the matter? what's the matter. 

1798. Her Eyes are Wild, 1798 

Her eyes are wild, her head is bai'e. 

1798. Simon Lee, the old Huntsman; with an in- 1798 
cident in which he was concerned. 

Tn the sweet shire of Cardigan. 
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1798. Lines written in Early Spring, . .1798 

I heard a thousand blended notes. 

1798. To my Sister, 1798 

It is the first mild day of March. 
1798. -Y whirl-Wast from behind the hill, . . . 1800 

1798. Expostulation and Reply, .... 1798 

" Why, William, on that old grey stone. , 

1798. The Tables Turned. An evening Scene on the 1798 
same Subject. 

Up ! up ! my Friend, and quit your books. 

1798. The Complaint of a Forsaken Indian Woman, 1798 

Before I see another day. 

1798. The Last of the Flock, . . . 1798 

In distant countries have I been. 

1798. The Idiot Boy, 1798 

'Tis eight o'clock,— a clear March night. 

1798. Lines, composed a few miles above Tintern 1798 
Abbey, on revisiting the Banks of the Wye 
during a Tour, July 13, 1798. 

Five years have past ; five summers, with the length. 

1798. The Old Cumberland Beggar, . . . 1800 

I saw an aged Beggar in my walk. 

1798. Animal Tranquillity and Decay, . . . 1798 

The little hedgerow birds. 

1798. Peter Bell. A Tale, 1819 

There's something in a flying horse. 

1799. 

1799. The Simplon Pass, 1845 

Brook and road. 

1799. ' -Influence of Natural Objects in calling forth 1809 
and strengthening the imagination in Boy- 
hood and early Youth [published in " The 

Friend "]. 

Wisdom and Spirit of the universe ! 
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Composed. 




First 
PuUislied. 


1799. 


■ There was a Boy, 

There was a Boy ; ye knew him well, ye cliffs. 


1800 


1799. 


Nutting, 

It seems a day. 


1800 


1799. 


Strange fits of passion have I known, 


1800 


1799. 


She dwelt among the untrodden ways, . 


1800 


1799. 


I travelled among unknown men, 


1807 


1799. 


Three years she grew in sun and shower. 


1800 


1799. 


A slumber did my spirit seal, .... 


1800 


1799. 


A Poet's Epitaph, . 


1800 



Art thou a Statist in the van. 

1799. Address to the Scholars of the Village School 1845 
of 

I come, ye little noisy Crew. 

1799. Matthew, . 1800 

If Nature, for a favourite child. 

1799. The two April Mornings, .... 1800 

We walked along, while bright and red. 

1799. The Fountain. A Conversation, . . . 1800 

We talked with open heart, and tongue. 

1799. To a Sexton, 1800 

Let thy wheel-barrow alone. 

1799. The Danish Boy. A Fragment, . . . 1800 

Between two sister moorland rills. 

1799. Lucy Gray; or. Solitude, .... 1800 

Oft I had heard of Lucy Gray. 

1799. Ruth, 1800 

When Ruth was left lialf-desolate. 

T799. Written in Germany, on one of the coldest 1800 
days in the Century. 

A plague on your languages, German and Norse 
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1800. 
1800. 
1800. 

1800. 

1800. 

1800. 



1800. 

On Nature's invitation do I come, .... 

Bleak Season was it, turbulent and wild, 

The Brothers, 

These Tourists, heaven preserve ns ! needs must live. 

Michael. A Pastoral Poem, .... 

If from the public way you turn your steps. 

The Idle Shepherd-boys ; or, Dungeon-Ghyll 
Force. A Pastoral. 

The valley rings with mirth and joy. 

The Pet-lamb. A Pastoral, .... 

The dew was falling fast, the stars began to blink. 

Poems on the Naming of Places — ■ 



First 
Puhlisli^d. 



1850 
1850 
1800 



1800 



1800 



1800. 


It was an April morning : fresh and clear, 


1800 


1800. 


To Joanna, 

Amid the smoke of cities did you pass. 


1800 


1800. 


There is an Eminence,— of these our hills. 


1800 


1800. 


A narrow girdle of rough stones and crags. 


1800 


1800. 


To M. H 

Our walk was far among the ancient trees. 


1800 


1800. 


The Waterfall and the Eglantine, . 

" Begone, thou fond presumptuous Elf." 


1800 


1800. 


The Oak and the Broom. A Pastoral, . 

His simple truths did Andrew glean. 


1800 


1800. 


Hart-leap Well, 

The Knight had ridden down fnom Weusley Moor. 


1800 


1800. 


'Tis said, that some have died for love, . 


1800 


1800. 


The Childless Father, .... 

** Up, Timothy, up with your staff" and away ! 


1800 


1800. 


Song for the Wanderina; Jew, 


1800 



Though the torrents from their fountains. 
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Composed. PuUisied. 

1800. Eural Architecture, ..... 1800 

There's George Fisher, Charles Fleming, and Beginald Shore. 

1800. Ellen Irwin; or, The Braes of Kirtle, . . 1800 

Fair Ellen Irwin, when she sate. 

1800. Andrew Jones, ...... 1800 

I hate that Andrew Jones ; he'll breed. 

1800. The Two Thieves; or. The Last Stage of 1800 
Avarice. 

now that the genius of Bewick were mine. 

1800. A Character, ....... 1800 

1 marvel how Nature could ever find space. 

1800. Inscription for the Spot where the Hermitage 1800 
stood on St. Herbert's Island, Derwent-water. 

If thou in the deal* love of some one Friend. 

1800. Written with a Pencil upon a Stone in the 1800 
Wall of the Hou^e (an Oiit-house) on the 
Island at Grasmere. 

Rude is this Edifice, and Thou hast seen. 

1800. Written with a Slate Pencil upon a Stone, 1800 

the largest of a Heap lying near a deserted 
Quarry, upon one of the Islands at Rydal. 

stranger ! this hillock of mis-shapen stones. 

1801. 

1 80 1. The Sparrow's Nest, . . . 1807 

. Behold, within the leafy shade. 
1 80 1. Pelion and Ossa flourish side by side, . . . 1815 

1801. The Prioress' Tale (from Chaucer), . . 1820 

"• ^" "0 Jjord, oijr Lord.! how wondrously," (quoth she). 



ISOI. 
Dec. 8. 



The Cuckoo and the Nightingale (from 1842 

. Chaucer), 

The God of Love— ah, tenedicite I 
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First 
Published. 

1801. Troilus and Cresida (from Chaucer), . . 1842 

Next morning Troilus began to clear. 



1802. 

[Miss WordswortK s MS. Journal enables us to fix the dates of the com- 
position of the poems of 1802 more accurately than those of any other year, 
and also to correct several of the dates given by the poet himself to Miss 
Fenwick in 1845.] 

1802. The Sailor's Mother, . . . . 1807 

^^'^^^' One morning (raw it was and wet. 

1802. Alice Fell; or, Poverty, . . . 1807 

March. qijjg post-boy drove witb fierce career. 

1802. Beggars, ... . 1807 

^*™^' She had a tall man's height or more. 

1802. To a Butterfly (first poem), . . . 1807 

T^^t:''^- stay near me— do not take thy flight ! 

1802. The Emigrant Mother, . . . . 1807 

March. Once in a lonely hamlet I sojourned. 

1802. My heart leaps up when I behold, . . 1807 

March 26. 

1802. Among all lovely things my Love had been, . . . 1807 

April 12. 

1802. "Written, in March, while resting on the Bridge 1807 
^P"^ "• at the foot of Brothers Water. 

The Cock is crowing. 

1802. The Eedhreast chasing the Butterfly, . . 1807 

April 18. ^j.^ tjjQu tiie bird whom Man loves best. 

1802. To a Butterfly (second poem), . . 1807 

April 20. J 'ye watched you now a full half-hour. 
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Composed, 






First 
Published. 


1802. 

April 28. 


Foresight, 

That is work of waste and ruin. 


• 


1807 


1802. 
April 30. 


To the Small Celandine (first poem), 

Pan.siie3, lilies, kingcups, daisies. 


• 


1807 


1802. 

Mayl. 


To the same Flower (second poem), 

Pleasures newly found are sweet. 




1807 


1802. 

May 7. 


Eesolution and Independence, 

There was a roaring in the wind all night. 


• 


1807 


1802. 

May 21. 


I grieved for Buonaparte, with a vain, 




1807 


1802. 

May 29. 


A Farewell, 

Farewell, thou little Nook of mountain-ground. 


1815 


1802. 

June 8. 


The sun has long been set. 


• 


1807 


1802. 

July 30. 


Composed upon Westminster Bridge, 
1802. 

Earth has not any thing to show more fair. 


Sept. 3, 


1807 


1802. 

August. 


Composed by the Sea-side, near Calais, August 
1802. 


1807 




Fair Star of evening. Splendour of the west 






1802. 

August. 


Calais, August 1802, 

Is it a reed that 's shaken by the wind. 


• 


1807 


1802. 

Aug. 7. 


Composed near Calais, on the Eoad 

tn A rrlroo Anrrnof. "7 1809 


leading 


1807 



1602. 

Aug. 15. 



1502. 

August. 



Jones ! as from Calais southwai'd you and I. 

Calais, August 15, 1802, 

Festivals have I seen that were not names. 
It is a beauteous evening, calm and free. 



1807 
1807 
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Composed. 

1802. 

August. 


On the Extinction of the Venetian Eepublic, . 

Once did She hold the gorgeous East in fee. 


First 
PuUished. 

1807 


1802. 

August. 


The King of Sweden, 

The Voice of song from distant lands shall call. 


1807 


1802. 

August. 


To Toussaint L'Ouverture, .... 

Toussaint, the most unhappy man of men ! 


1807 


1802. 

Aug. 29. 


Composed in the Valley, near Dover, on the 
day of landing. 

Here, on our native soil, we breathe once more. 


1807 


1802. 
Sept. 1. 


September 1, 1802, 

We had a female Passenger who came. 


1807 


1802. 

Sept. 


September 1802. Near Dover, 

Inland, within a hollow vale, I stood. 


1807 


1802. 

Sept. 


Written in London, September 1802, . 

Friend ! I know not which way I must look. 


1807 


1802. 

Sept. 


London, 1802, 

Milton ! thou should'st be living at this hour. 


1807 


1802. 

Sept. 

1802. 

Sept. 

1802. 

Sept. 

1802. 

Oct. 4. 


Great men have been among us ; hands that peimed, 

It is not to be thought of that the Flood, 

When I have borne in memoiy what has tamed, . 

Composed after a Journey across the Hamble- 


1807 
1807 
1807 
1807 



Dark and more dark the shades of evening fell. 



1802. Stanzas written in my Pocket-copy of Thomson's 
Castle of Indolence. 

Within our happy Castle there dwelt One. 



181S 



1802. To H. C. Six years old, 

Thou I whose fancies from afar are brought. 



1807 
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First 



1802. To the Daisy (first poem), . 1807 

In youth from rock to rock I went. 

1802. To the Same Flower (second poem), 1807 

With little here to do or see. 

1802. To the Daisy (third poem), . . 1807 

Bright Flower ! whose home is everywhere. 



1803. 



1803. 


The Green Linnet, 

Beneath these fruit-ti-ee boughs that shed. 


1807 


1803. 


Yew-trees, 

There is a Yew-tree, pride of Lorton Vale. 


181S 


1803. 


Who fancied what a pretty sight, 


1807 


1803. 


It is no Spirit who from heaven hath flown, 


1807 



Memorials of a Tour in Scotland, 1803 — 

1803. I. Departure from the Vale of Grasmere, 1827 

August, 1803. 

The gentlest Shade that walked Elysian plains. 

1803. II. At the Grave of Burns, 1803. Seven 1845 

Years after his death. 

I shiver. Spirit fierce and bold. 

1803. III. Thoughts suggested the Day following, 1845 

on the Banks of Nith, near the Poet's 
Eesidence. 

Too frail to keep the lofty vow. 

1803. IV. To the Sons of Burns, after visiting the 1807 

Grave of their Father. 

'Mid crowded obelisks and urns. 
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Composed. 

1803. 
1803. 
1803. 
1803. 
1803. 

1803. 
1803. 

Sept. 18. 
1803. 

1803. 

1803. 
1803. 



1803. 

October. 

1803. 

October. 

1803. 

October. 

1803. 

Oototier. 

1803. 

October. 



First 
Published. 



[Memorials of a Tour in Scotland — continued.] 
V. To a Highland Girl 

Sweet Highland Givl, a very shower. 

VI. Glen Almain ; or the Narrow Glen, 

In this still place, remote from men. 

VII. Stepping Westward 

" What, you are stepping westward ?" — " Yea." 

VIII. The Solitary Reaper, .... 

Behold her, single in the field. 

IX. Address to Kilchurn Castle, upon Loch 
Awe. 

Child of loud-throated War ! the mountain Stream. 

X. Rob Roy's Grave, . . . . 

A famous man is Bobin Hood. 



XI. Sonnet. Composed at 



Castle, 



Degenerate Douglas ! oh, the unworthy Lord ! 

XII. Yarrow Unvisited, 

From Stirling Castle we had seen. 

XIII. The Matron of Jedborough and her 

Husband. 

Age ! twine thy brows with fresh spring flowers. 

XIV. Fly, some kind Harbinger, to Grasmere-dale ! 

XV. The Blind Highland Boy, 

Now we are tired of boisterous joy. 

October, 1803, . . 

One might believe that natural miseries. 
There is a bondage worse, far worse, to bear, 

October, 1803, 

These times touch monied worldlings with dismay. 
England 1 the time is come when thou should'st wean, . 

October, 1803, 

When, looking on the present face of things. 
E 



1807 
1807 
1807 
1807 
1827 

1807 

1807 
1807 

1807 

181S 
1807 

1807 

1807 
1807 

1807 
1807 
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Compos&d. 

1803. 

October. 



1803. 

October. 



1803. 

October. 
1803. 



1803. 



First 
Piiblished. 

To the Men of Kent. October, 1803, . . 1807 

Vanguard of Liberty, ye men of Kent. 

In the Pass of Killicranky, an invasion being 1807 
expected, October, 1803. 

Six thousand veterans, practised in War's game. 

Anticipation. October, 1803, . . . 1807 

Shout, for a mighty Victory is won. 

Lines on the expected. Invasion, . . . 1845 

Come ye — who, if (which Heaven avert !) the Land. 

The Farmer of Tilsbury Vale, . . . 18 15 

'Tis not for the unfeeling, the falsely refined. 



1804. 

1804. To the Cuckoo, .... 

O blithe New-comer ! I have heard. 
1804. She was a Phantom of delight, 

1804. I wandered lonely as a cloud, . ... 

1804. The Affliction of Margaret , 

Where art thou, my beloved Son. 

1804. The Forsaken, ...... 

The peace which others seek they find. 

1804. Eepentance. A Pastoral Ballad, . 

The fields which with covetous spii'it we sold. 

1 804. The Seven Sisters '; or, The Solitude of Binnorie, 

Seven Daughters had Lord Archibald. 

1804. Address to my Infant Daughter, Dora, on being 
Sept. 16. reminded that she was a Month old, that 

Day, September 16. 

Hast thou then smTived— . 

1804. The Kitten and Falling Leaves, 

That way look, my Infant, lo I 



1807 

1807 
1807 
1807 

1845 



1807 
1815 

1807 
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1804. To the Spade of a Friend (an Agriculturist). 1807 
Composed while we were labouring together 
in his Pleasure-ground. 

Spade ! witli wMcli Wilkinson hath tilled his lands. 

1804. The Small Celandine (third poem), . . 1807 

There is a Flower, the lesser Celandine. 

1804. At Applethwaite, near Keswick, 1804, . 1845 

Beaumont ! it was thy wish that I should rear. 

■ 1804. From the Italian of Michael Angelo. To the 1807 
Supreme Being. 

The prayers I make will then be sweet indeed. 



1805. 

1805. Ode to Duty, .... . 1807 

stern Daughter of the Voice of God ! 

1805. To a Sky-lark, 1807 

Up with me ! up with me into the clouds ! 

1805. Fidelity, .... .1807 

A harking sound the Shepherd hears. 

1805. Incident characteristic of a favourite Dog, . 1807 

On his morning rounds the Master. 

1805. Tribute to the Memory of the same Dog, . 1807 

Lie here, without a record of thy worth. 

1805. To the Daisy (fourth poem), . . . . 18 15 

Sweet Flower ! belike one day to have. 

1805. Elegiac Stanzas, suggested by a Picture of 1807 
Peele Castle in a storm, painted by Sir 
George Beaumont. 

I was thy neighbour once^ thou rugged Pile I 
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co-^vosid. pmistd. 

1 805. Elegiac Verses, in memory of my Brother, John 1845 
Wordsworth, Commander of the E. I. Com- 
pany's Ship the Earl of Abergavenny, in 
which he perished by Calamitous Shipwreck, 
February 6, 1805. Composed near the 
mountain track, that leads from Grasmere 
through Grisdale Hawes, where it descends 
towards Paterdale. 

The Sheep-boy whistled loud, and lo ! 
1805. When, to the attractions of the husy world, . . . 1815 

1805. Louisa. After accompanying her on a Mountain 1807 
Excursion. 

I met Louisa in the shade. 

1805. To a Young Lady, who had been reproached for 1807 
taking long Walks in the Country. 

Dear Child of Nature, let them rail ! 

1805. Vaudracour and Julia, ... . 1820 

O happy time of youthful lovers (thus. 

1805. The Cottager to her infant, by my Sister, 181 5 

The days are cold, the nights are long. 

1805. The Waggoner, . . . 1819 

'Tis spent— this hurning day of June. 

1805. French Revolution as it appeared to Enthusiasts i8io 

at its Commencement [first published in " The 
Friend," i8io]. 

Oh ! pleasant exercise of hope and joy ! 

1799-1805. The Prelude, 1850 

O there is blessing in this gentle breeze. 

1806. 

1806. Character of the Happy Warrior, . 1807 

Who is the happy Warrior ? Who is he. 

1806. The Horn of Egremont Castle, . . 1807 

Ere the Brothers through the gateway. 
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Composed. 

1806. 


A Complaint, .... 

There is a change— and I am poor. 


First 
Puhlislied. 

1807 


1806. 


Stray Pleasures, . . ... 

By their floating mill 


1807 


r8o6. 


Power of Music, 

An Orpheus ! an Orpheus ! yes. Faith may grow bold. 


1807 


1806. 


Star-gazers, 

What crowd is this ? what have we here ! we must not 
pass it by. 


1807 


1806. 


Yes, it was the mountain Echo, ..... 


1807 


1806. 


Nuns fret not at their convent's narrow room, . 


1807 


1806. 


Personal Talk, 


1807 



I am not One who much or oft delight. 

1806. Admonition, ....... 1807 

Well may'st thou halt— and gaze with brightening eye ! 

1806. " Beloved Vale !" I said, " when I shall con, . 1807 

1806. Howsweet it is, when mother Fancy rocks, . 1807 

1806. Those words were uttered as in pensive mood, . . . 1807 

1806. Coijiposed by the Side of Grasmere Lake, 1820 

Clouds, lingering yet, extend in solid bars. 

1806. With how sad steps, O Moon, thou climb'st the sky, . 1 80 7 

1806. The world is too much with us ; late and soon, . . 1807 

1806. With Ships the sea was sprinkled far and nigh, . 1807 

1806. The River Duddon, . . . 1807 

O mountain Stream ! the Shepherd and his Cot. 

1 806. Where lies the Land to which yon Ship must go ? . 1 807 

1806. To Sleep, .... 1807 

O gentle Sleep ! do they belong to thee. 
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Composed. 




First 
PublisUd. 


1806. 


To Sleep, 

A flock of sheep that leisurely pass by. 


1807 


i8o6. 


To Sleep, 

Pond words have oft been spoken to thee, Sleep ! 


1807 



Michael Angelo in reply to the passage upon 
his Statue on night-sleeping. 

Grateful is Sleep, my life in stone bound fast. 

1806. From the Italian of Michael Angelo, . . 1807 

Tes ! hope may with my strong desire keep pace. 

1806. From the Same, ...... 1807 

No mortal object did these eyes behold. 

1806. To the Memory of Eaisley Calvert, . . 1807 

Calvert ! it must not be unheard by them. 
1806. Methought I saw the footsteps of a throne, , . . 1807 

1806. Lines composed at Grasmere, during a walk 1807 
one Evening, after a stormy day, the Author 
having just read in a Newspaper that the 
dissolution of Mr. Fox was hourly expected. 

Loud is the Vale ! the Voice is up. 

1806. November, 1806, 1807 



Nov. 



Another year !— another deadly blow 1 



1806. Address to a Child, during a boisterous winter 1815 

Evening, by my Sister. 

What way does the wind come? What way does he go? 

1803-6. Ode. Intimations of Immortality from Eecol- 1807 
lections of Early Childhood. 

There was a time when meadow, grove, and stream. 

1807. 

1807. A Prophecy. February, 1807, . . . 1807 

High deeds, Germans, are to come from you 1 
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Composed. 

1807. 



1807. 

March. 



1807. 

Spring. 

1807. 

1807. 
1807. 

1807. 
1807. 



1807. 



1807. 

Sept. 



First 
Published, 

Thought of a Briton on the Subjugation of 1807 
Switzerland. 

Two Voices are tliere ; one is of the sea. 

To Thomas Clarkson, on the Final Passing of 1807 
the Bill for the Abolition of the Slave Trade. 

Clarkson ! it was an oljstinate hill to climh. 

The Mother's Eeturn, by my Sister, . . 1815 

A month, sweet Little-ones, is past. 

Gipsies, ....... 1807 

Tet are they here the same unbroken knot. 
O Nightingale ! thou surely art, ..... 1807 

To Lady Beaumont, ..... 1807 

Lady 1 the songs of Spring were in the gi'ove. 
Though narrow be that old Man's cares, and near, . . 1807 

Song at the Feast of Brougham Castle, upon 1807 
the Eestoration of Lord Clifford, the Shep- 
herd, to the Estates and Honours of his 
Ancestors. 

High in the breathless Hall the Minstrel sate. 

The White Doe of Eylstone; or. The Fate of 1815 
the Nortons. 

From Boston's old monastic tower. 

The Force of Prayer; or. The Founding of 1815 
Bolton Priory. A tradition. 

"What is good for a bootless bene?" 



1808. 

1808. Composed while the Author was engaged 
in Writing a Tract occasioned by the Con- 
vention of Cintra. 

Not 'mid the world's vain objects that enslave. 



181S 
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Composed. 
1808. 



r8o8. 



1808. 



Composed at the same Time and on the same 
Occasion. 

I dropped my pen ; and listened to the Wind. 

George and Sarah Green, .... 

Who weeps for Strangers ? Many wept. 

In the Grounds of Coleorton, the Seat of Sir 
George Beaumont, Bart., Leicestershire. 

The emhowering rose, the acacia, and the pine. 

Written at the Request of Sir George Beaumont, 
Bart., and in his Name, for an Um, placed 
by him at the Termination of a newly-planted 
Avenue in the same Grounds. 

Ye Lime-trees, ranged before this hallowed Urn. 



First 
PiAblislied. 

181S 



1839 



181S 



1815 



1809. 



1809. 


Hoffer, 

Of mortal parents is the Hero born. 


181S 


1809. 


Advance— come forth from thy Tyrolean ground. 


1815 


1809. 


Feelings of the Tyrolese, 

The Land we from our fathers had in trust. 


1815 


1809. 


Alas ! what boots the long laborious quest. 


■ 181S 


1809. 


And is it among rude untutored Dales, , 


1815 


1809. 


O'er the wide earth, on mountain and on plain, . 


1815 


1809. 


On the Final Submission of the Tyrolese, 

It was a moral end for which they fought. 


1815 


1809. 


HaU, Zaragoza ! If with uuwet eye. 


1815 


1809. 


Say, what is Honour !— 'Tis the finest sense, 


1815 


1809. 


The martial courage of a day is vain. 


T815 


1809. 


Brave Schill ! by death delivered, take thy flight, 


• 181S 


1809. 


Call not the royal Swede unfortunate, 


1815 
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1809. Look now on that Adventurer who liath paid, . . . 1815 

1809. Is there a power that can sustain and cheer, . 1 8 1 5 

1810. 

1 8 1 0, Ah ! where is Palafox ? Nor tongue nor pen, . . . 1815 
1 810. In due observance of an ancient rite, . , . , 1815 

1810. Feelings of a Noble Biscayan atone of those 18 15 
Funerals. 

Yet, yet, Biscayans ! we must meet our Foes. 

18 10. On a celebrated Event in Ancient History, . 18 15 

A Roman Master stands on Grecian ground. 

1810. Upon the same Event, .... 1815 

When^far and wide, swift as the beams of morn. ' 

1810. The Oak of Gruernica, 1815 

Oak of Guernica ! Tree of holier power. 

18 10. Indignation of a high-minded Spaniard, . 181 5 

We can endure that He should waste our lands. 

1 8 1 . Avaunt all specious pliancy of mind, . . 1815 

1 8 1 0. O'erweening Statesmen have full long relied, . 1 8 1 5 

1 8 10. The French and the Spanish Guerillas, . . 1815 

Hunger, and sultry heat, and nipping blast. 

1 8 10. Epitaphs translated from Chiabrera — 

Weep not, beloved Friends ! nor let the air, . . 1 837 

Perhaps some needful service of the State [published 1810 

in " The Friend," Feb. 22]. 

O Thou who movest onward with a mind, . . . 1 8 1 

There never breathed a man who, when his life, 1 8 1 5 

True is It that Ambrosio Salinero, . 1^37 

Destined to war from very infancy, 1 8 1 5 
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Co^vos^- PuiliHed. 

1810. [Epitaphs — continued.] 

O flower of all tliat springs from gentle blood, . . 1 837 

Not without heavy grief of heart did He, . . 1 8 1 5 

Pause, oouri;eous Spirit !— Balbi supplicates, . . 1 8 1 5 

1810. Maternal Grief, 1842 

Departed Child ! I could forget thee once. 

1811. 

181 1. Characteristics of a Child three Years old, . 181 5 

Loving she is, and tractable, though wild. 

i8u. Spanish Gruerillas, 18 15 

They seek, are sought ; to daily battle led. 
181 1. The power of Armies is a visible thing, , . , 1815 

1 81 1. Here pause : the poet claims at least this praise, , . 1815 

1 8 1 1 . Epistle to Sir George Ho wland Beaumont, Bart. 1 842 
From the South-West Coast of Cumberland. 

Far from our home by Grasmere's quiet Lake. 

181 1. i^Upon perusing the foregoing Epistle thirty 1842 
years after its Composition. 

Soon did tlie Almighty Giver of all rest. 

181 1. Upon the sight of a Beautiful Picture, painted 1815 
by Sir G. H. Beaumont, Bart. 

Praised be the Art whose subtle power could stay. 

1811. In a Garden of the Same, . . . 1815 

oft is the medal faithful to its trust. 

1811. For a Seat in the Groves of Coleorton, . . 1815 

Beneath yon eastern ridge, the craggy bound. 

1812. 

1812. Song for the Spinning-wheel. Founded upon 1820 

a Belief prevalent among the Pastoral Vales 
of Westmoreland. 

Swiftly turn the nmrmuring wheel ! 
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Fvrst 
Published. 

i8i2. Composed on the eve of the Marriage of a 1815 
Friend in the Vale of Grasmere, 1812. 

What need of clamorous tells, or ribands gay. 

1812. Water-Fowl, 1827 

Mark how the feathered tenants of the flood. 

1813. 

18 1 3. View from the top of Black Comb, . . 181 5 

This Height a ministering Angel might select. 

1813. Written with a Slate Pencil on a Stone, on the 1835 
Side of the Mountain of Black Comb. 

stay, bold Adventurer ; rest awhile thy limbs. 

1813. November, 1813, 1815 

" "^^ Now that all hearts are glad, all faces bright. 



1814. 

1795-1814. The Excursion, 1814 

'Twas Summer, and the Sun had mounted high. 

1814. Laodamia, 1815 

"With sacrifice before the rising morn. 

1 8 14. Dion. (See Plutarch), . . . . 1820 

Serene, and fitted to embrace. 

Memorials of a Tour in Scotland, 1814 — 
I. Suggested by a beautiful ruin upon one 1820 
of the Islands of Loch Lomond, a place 
chosen for the retreat of a solitary 
individual, from whom this habitation 
acquired the name of The Brownie's Cell. 

To barren heath, blealc moor, and quaking fen. 

1814. II. Composed at Cora Linn, in sight of 1820 

Wallace's Tower. 

Lord of the vale ! astounding Flood. 
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Composed. PuUisLd. 

[Memorials of a Tour in Scotland — cmUnued.] 
1814. III. Effusion, in the Pleasure-ground on the 1827 

banks of the Bran, near Dunkeld. 

What He — who, 'raid the kindred throng. 

1814. IV. Yarrow Visited, September, 1814, . 1820 

And is this — Yarrow ? This the Stream. 
1814. From the dark chambers of dejection freed, . . . 1815 

1 8 14. Lines written on a Blank Leaf in a Copy of 1815 
the Author's Poem, " The Excursion," upon 
hearing of the Death of the late Vicar of 
Kendal. 

To public notice, with reluctance strong. 



1815. 
1815. To B. R. Haydon, 1816 

^''° ' High is our calling, Friend !— Creative Art. 

1815. The White Doe of Rylstone, or. The Fate of 1815 
^" ■ the Nortons. Dedication. 

In trellised shed with clustering roses gay. 

1 8 15. Artegal and Elidure, 1820 

Where be the temples which, in Britain's Isle. 

1815. September, 1815, i8i6 

^^ ■ While not a leaf seems faded ; while the fields. 

1815. November 1, 1816 

Nov 1 

How clear, how keen, how marvellously bright. 

[The following sonnets were originally published in the edition 0/1815. ^t 
is impossible to determine the precise year of composition, but they fall within 
the years 1810-1815.] 

The fairest, brightest, hues of ether fade, . . 1815 

" Weak is the will of Man, his judgment blind, . . . 1815 

Hail, Twilight, sovereign of one peaceful hour ! . . . 1815 

The Shepherd, looking eastward, softly fsaid, . . . 181'; 
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Even as a dragon's eye that feels the stress, 
Mark the concentred hazels that enclose, 

To the Poet, John Dyer, 

Bard of the Fleece, whose skilful genius made. 

Brook ! whose society the Poet seeks, 
Surprised by joy,— impatient as the Wind, 



First 
FubUsJied. 

i8is 
i8is 
1815 

iBis 
1815 



1816. 

Jan. 18. 



1816. 



1816. 

Feb. 

1816. 

Jan, 

1816. 



1816. 

Feb. 

1816. 

Feb. 

1816. 
1816. 



1816. 

Feb. 

1816. 

Feb. 



1816. 

Feb. 



1816. 

Ode. — The Morning of the Day appointed for i8i6 
a General Thanksgiving, January 18, 1816. 

Hail, orient Conqueror of gloomy Night ! 

Ode, . . 1816 

Imagination ne'er before content. 

Invocation to the Earth, February, 1816, . 1816 

"Best, rest, perturbed Earth ! 

Ode, Composed in January 1816, . . . 1816 

Wlien the soft hand of sleep had closed the latch. 

Ode, 1816 

Who rises on the banks of Seine. 

The French Army in Russia. 1812-13,. . 181 6 

Humanity, delighting to behold. 

On the same occasion, . . . . . 181 6 

Ye Storms, resound the praises of your King ! 
By Moscow self-devoted to a blaze, .... 1 83 2 

The Germans on the Heights of Hochheim, . 1827 

Abruptly paused the strife ;— the field throughout. 

Siege of Vienna raised by John Sobieski, . 181 6 

O, for a kindling touch from that pure flame. 

Occasioned by the Battle of Waterloo, February, 1 8 1 6 
1816. 

Intrepid Sons of Albion ! not by you. 

Occasioned by the same battle, . . . 1816 

The Bard — whose soul is meek as dawning day. 
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1816. Emperors and Kings, how oft have temples rung, . . 1 82 7 

Feb. 

18 1 6. Feelings of a French Eoyalist, on the Disin- 1816 
terment of the Eemains of the Duke 
D'Enghien. 

Dear Beliques ! from a pit of vilest mould. 

1 816. Translation of part of the First Book of the 1832 
-^neid. 

But Cythetrea, studious to invent. 

1816. A Fact, and an Imagination; or, Canute and 1820 
Alfred, on the Sea-shore. 

The Danish Conqueror, on his royal chair. 

1816. To Dora, 1820 

* A litiU orvward Und thy guiding Tia%d. 

1816. To , on her First Ascent to the Summit 1820 

of Helvellyn. 

Inmate of a mountain-dwelling. 

1817. 

1817. Vernal Ode, ...... 1830 

Beneath the concave of an April sky. 

1817. Ode to Lycoris. May, 1817, . . . 1820 

May. 

An age hath been when Eai'th was proud. 

1817. To the same, 1820 

Enough of climbing toil,l — Ambition treads. 

1817. The Longest Day. Addressed to my Daughter, 1820 

Let us quit the leafy arbour. 

1817. Hint from the Mountains for certain Political 1820 
Pretenders. 

" Wlio but hails the sight with pleasure. 

1817. The Pass of Kirkstone, 1820 

Within the mind strong fancies work. 
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Composed. PuUished. 

1817. Lament of Mary Queen of Scots, on the Eve 1827 
of a New Year. 

Smile of the Moon ! — for so I name. 

18 1 7. Sequel to the foregoing [the poem Beggars] com- 1827 

posed many years after. 

Where are they now, those wanton Boys ? 

1818. 

1818. The Pilgrim's Dream; or, The Star and the 1820 

Glow-worm. 

A Pilgrim, when the summer day. 

1818. Inscriptions supposed to be found in and near 1820 
a Hermit's Cell. 1818. 

I. Hopes what are they?— Beads of morning. 

Inscribed upon a Eock. 

II. Pause, Traveller ! whosoe'er thou be. 

III. Hast thou seen, with flash incessant. 

Near the Spring of the Hermitage. 

IV. Troubled long with warring notions. 
V. Not seldom, clad in radiant vest. 

1818. Composed upon an Evening of extraordinarj- 1820 

Splendour and Beauty. 

Had this effulgence disappeared. 

1819. 

1819. Composed during a storm, . . . . 181 9 

^^^- One who was suffering tumult in his soul. 

1 8 1 9. This, and the two following, were suggested by 1 8 1 9 
Mr. W. Westall's views of the Caves, etc., 
in Yorkshire. 

Pure element of waters ! wheresoe'er. 

1819. Malham Cove, .... • 1819 

Was the aim frustrated by force or guile. 
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^ jt First 

Comosed. PuUished. 

1819. Gordale, 1819 

At early dawn, or rather when the air. 
1 819. Aerial Rock — whose solitary brow, . . . 1819 

1819. The Wild Duck's Nest, 1819 

The imperial Consort of tlie Fairy-king. 

18 1 9. Written upon a Blank Leaf in " The Complete 181 9 
Angler." » 

While flowing rivers yield a blameless sport. 

1819. Captivity, — Mary Queen of Scots, . . . 181 9 

"As the cold aspect of a sxuiless way. 

1819. To a Snow-drop, 1819 

Lone Flower, hemmed in with snows and white as they. 

1 81 9. On seeing a tuft of Snow-drop in a storm, . 1820 

When haughty expectations prostrate lie. 

1 819. To the Eiver Derwent, . . . . .1819 

Among the mountains were we nursed, loved Stream ! 

1 819. Composed in one of the Valleys of Westmore- 1819 
land, on Easter Sunday. 

With each recurrence of this glorious morn. 

1819. Grief, thou hast lost an ever-ready fi'iend, . . . 1819 

1 819. I watch, and long have watched, with calm regret, . . 1819 

1 819. I Iieard (alas ! 'twas only in a dream), . . . . 1819 

1819. The Haunted Tree. To , . . .1820 

Those silver clouds collected round the sun. 

1819. September, 1819, 1820 

The sylvan slopes with corn-clad fields. 

1819. Upon the same Occasion, .... 1820 

Departing summer hath assumed. 
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1820. 

„ , First 

Composed. FublisUd. 

1820. There is a little unpretending EiU, .... 1820 

1820. Composed on the Banks of a Rocky Stream, . 1820 

Dogmatic Teachers, of the snow-white fur 1 

1820. On the Death of His Majesty (George the 1820 
Third). 

Ward of the Law !— dread Shadow of a King. - 
1820. The stars axe mansions built by Nature's hand, . . . 182O 

1820. To the Lady Mary Lowther, .... 1820 

Lady ! I rifled a Parnassian Cave. 

1820. On the Detraction which followed the Publi- 1820 
cation of a certain Poem. 

A Book came forth of late, caUed Peter Bell. 

1820. Oxford, May 30, 1820, 1820 

*I*y- Ye sacred Nurseries of blooming youth ! 

1820. Oxford, May 30, 1820, 1820 

Shame on this faithless heart ! that could allow. 

1820. June, 1820, 1820 

Fame tells of groves— from England far away—. 

1820. Memorials of a Tour on the Continent, 1822 
1820— 

I. Dedication (sent with these Poems in 

MS. to ). 

Dear Fellow-travellers ! think not that the Muse. 

II. Fish-women — On Landing at Calais. 

"Tis said, fantastic ocean doth enfold. 

III. Bruges. 

Bruges I saw attired with golden lightu 

IV, Bruges. 

The Spirit of Antiquity— enshrined. 

V. After visiting the Field of "Waterloo. 

A ivingM Goddess— clothed in vesture wrought. 
F 
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Composed. Published. 

1820. [Memorials of a Tour on the Continent — cont.'] 1822 
VI. Between Namur and Li6ge. 

What lovelier home could gentle Fancy choose 

VII. Aix-la-Chapelle. 

Was it to disenchant, and to undo. 

VIII. In the Cathedral at Cologne. 

for the help of Angels to complete. 

IX. In a Carriage, upon the Banks of 
the Ehine. 

Amid this dance of objects sadness steals. 

X. Hymn, for the Boatmen, as they ap- 
proach the Rapids under the Castle 
of Heidelberg. 

Jesu ! bless our slender Boat. 

XI. The Source of the' Danube. 

Not, like his great Compeers, indignantly. 

XII. On approaching the Staub-bach, 
Lauterbrunnen. 

uttered by whom,, or how inspired — designed. 

XIII. The Fall of the Aar — Handec. 

From the fierce aspect of this Biver, throwing. 

XIV. Memorial, near the outlet of the Lake 

of Thun. 

Around a wild and woody hill. 

XV. Composed in one of the Catholic 
Cantons. 

Doomed as we are our native dust. 

XVI. After-thought. 

Oh Life I without thy chequered scene. 

XVII. Scene on the Lake of Brientz. 

* What know we of tlie Blest above. 

XVIII. Engelberg, the Hill of Angels. 

For gentlest uses, oft-times Nature takes. 
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Composed. First 

Published. 

1820. [Memorials of a Tour on the Continent— cowi!.] 1822 
XIX. Our Lady of the Snow. 

Meek Virgin Motlier, more benign. 

XX. Effusion, in Presence of the Painted 
Tower of Tell, at Altorf. 

What though the Italian pencil wrought not here. 

XXL The Town of Schwytz. 

By antique Fancy trimmed— though lowly, bred. 

XXIL On hearing the " Ranz des Vaches '' on 
the Top of the Pass of St. Gothard. 

I listen— but no faculty of mine. 

xxiiL Fort Fuentes. 

Dread hour ! when, upheaved by war's sulphurous 
blast. 

XXIV. The Church of San Salvador, seen from 
the Lake of Lugano. 

Thou sacred Pile ! whose turrets rise. 

XXV. The Italian Itinerant, and the Swiss 
Goatherd. — Part I. 

Now that the farewell tear is dried. 

Part II. 

With nodding plumes, and lightly drest. 

XXVI. The Last Supper, by Leonardo da Vinci, 
in the Eefectory of the Convent of 
Maria della Grazia — Milan. 

Tho' searching damps and many an envious flaw. 

xxvn. The Eclipse of the Sun, 1820. 

High on her speculative tower. 

xxviiL The Three Cottage Girls. 

How blest the Maid whose heart— yet free. 

XXIX. The Column intended hy Buonaparte 
for a Triumphal Edifice in Milan, now 
lying by the way-side in the Simplon 
Pass. 

Ambition — following down this far-famed slepe. 
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Composed. Published. 

1820. [Memorials of a Tour on the Continent — cont.'] 1822 
XXX. Stanzas, composed in the Simplon 
Pass. 

VaUombrosa ! I longed in tliy shadiest wood. 

XXXI. Echo, upon the Gemmi. 

What beast of chase hath broken from the 
cover ! 

XXXII. Processions. Suggested on a Sabbath 

Morning in the Vale of Chamouny. 

To appease the Gods ; or public thanks to 
yield. 

XXXIII. Elegiac Stanzas. 

Lulled by the sound of pastoral bells. 

XXXIV. Sky-prospect — From the Plain of 

France. 

Lo ! in the burning west, the craggy nape. 

XXXV. On being Stranded near the Harbour 
of Boulogne. 

Why cast ye back upon the Gallic shore. 

XXXVI. After landing — the Valley of Dover, 
November 1820. 

Where be the noisy followers of the game. 

XXXVII. At Dover. 

From the Pier's head, musing, and with in- 
crease. 

XXXVIII. Desultory Stanzas, upon receiving 
the preceding Sheets from the 
Press. 

Is then the final page before me spread. 

1820. The Eiver Duddon. A Series of 1820 
Sonnets. 
To the Eev. Dr. Wordsworth, with the Sonnets 1820 
to the Eiver Duddon, and other poems in 
this collection, 1820. 

The Minstrels played their Christmas tune. 
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1820. [Duddon Sonnets — continued.'] 1820 

I. Not envying Latian shades— if yet they throw. 

II, Child of the clouds ! remote from every taint. 

III. How shall I paint thee ?— Be this naked stone. 

IV. Take, cradled Nursling of the mountain, take. 
V. Sole listener, Duddon ! to the breeze that played. 

VI. Flowers. 

Ere yet our course was graced with social trees. 
VII. *' Change me, some God, into that breathing rose ! " 
VIII, What aspect bore the Man who roved or iled. 

IX. The Stepping-stones, 

The struggling Rill insensibly is grown. 

X. The same Subject, 

Not so that Pair whose youthful spirits dance. 

XI, The Faery Chasm. 

No fiction was it of tlie antique age. 

XII. Hints for the Fancy, 

On, loitering Muse— the swift Stream chides us— on ! 

XIIL Open Prospect. 

Hail to the fields- With Dwellings sprinkled o'er, 
XIV. O mountain Stream ! the Shepherd and his Cot, 1807 

XV. From this deep chasm, where quivering sunbeams play. 

XVI. American Tradition, 

Such fruitless questions may not long beguile. 

XVII. Eeturn, 

A dark plume fetch me from yon blasted yew. 

XVIII. Seathwaite Chapel. 

Sacred Eeligion ! ' mother of form and fear.' 

XIX. Tributary Stream. 

My frame hath often trembled with delight. 

XX, The Plain of Donnerdale, 

The old inventive Poets, had they seen. 
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_ , Wwst 

Composed. PvilisUd. 

1820. [Duddon Sonnets — continued.'] 1820 

XXI. Whence that low voice ?— A whisper from the.heart. 

XXII. Tradition. 

A love-lora Maid, at some far-distant time. 

XXIII. Sheep-washing. 

Sad thoughts, avaunt ! — partake we their blithe cheer. 

XXIV. The Resting-place. 

Mid-noon is past ; — upon the sultry mead. 
XXV. Methinks 'twere no unprecedented feat. 
XXVI. Eetum, Content ! for fondly I pursued. 
XXVII. Fallen, and diffused into a shapeless heap. 

XXVIII. Journey renewed. 

I rose while yet the cattle, heat-opprest. 
XXIX, No record tells of lance opposed to lance. 
XXX. Who swerves from innocence, who makes divorce. 
XXXI. The Kirk of Ulpha to the pilgrim's eye. 
XXXII. Not hurled precipitous from steep to steep. 

XXXIII. Conclusion. 

But here no cannon thunders to the gale. 

XXXIV. After-thought. 

I thought of Thee, my partner cmd my guide. 

1820. A Parsonage in Oxfordshire, . . . 1822 

Where holy ground begins, unhallowed ends. 

1820. To Enterprise, 1822 

Keep for the Young the impassioned smile. 



1821. 

1821. Ecclesiastical Sonnets. In Series, 

Part I. — From the Introduction of Christi- 
anity into Britain, to the Consummation 
of the Papal Dominion. 
I. Introduction. 

I, who accompanied with faithful pace. 



1822 
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1 82 1. [Ecclesiastical Sonnets — continued.'] 1822 

II. Conjectures. 

If there toe prophets on whose spii'its rest. 

III. Trepidation of the Druids. 

Screams round the Ai-ch-druid's brow the seamew — 
■white. 

IV. Druidical Excommunication, 

Mercy and Love have met thee on thy road. 

V. Uncertainty. 

Darkness sul-rounds us ; seeking, we are lost. 

VI. Persecution. 

Lament ! for Diocletian's fiery sword. 

VIL Recovery. 

As, when a storm hath ceased, the birds regain. 

VIII. Temptations from Eoman Refinements. 

Watch, and be firm ! for, soul-subduing vice. 

IX. Dissensions. 

That heresies should strike (if truth be scanned. 

X. Struggle of the Britons against the 
Barbarians. 

Rise !— they have risen : of brave Aneurin ask. 

XI. Saxon Conquest. 

Nor wants the cause the panic-striking aid. 

XII. Monastery of old Bangor. 

The oppression of the tiimuit— wrath and sctyrn,— 

XIII. Casual Incitement. 

A bright-haired company of youthful slaves. 

XIV. Glad Tidings. 

For ever hallowed be this morning fair. 

XV. Paulinus. 

But, to remote Northumbria's royal Hall. 

XVI. Persuasion. 

" Man's life is like a Sparrow, mighty King 1 
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First 
PvUished. 



182 1. [Ecclesiastical Sonnets — continued.'] 
XVII. Conversion. 

Prompt transformation works the novel Lore. 

XVIII. Apology. 

Nor scorn the aid which Fancy oft doth lend. 

XIX. Primitive Saxon Clergy. 

How beautiful your presence, how benign. 

XX. Other Influences. 

Ah, when the Body, round which in love we clung. 

XXI. Seclusion. 

Lance, shield, and sword relinquished, at his side, 

XXII. Continued. 

Methinks that to some vacant hermitage. 

XXIII. Eeproof. 

But what if One, through grove or flower mead. 

XXIV. Saxon Monasteries, and Lights and 

Shades of the Eeligion. 

By such examples moved to unbought pains. 

XXV. Missions and Travels. 

Not sedentary aU ; there are who roam. 

XXVI. Alfred. 

Behold a pupil of the monkish gown. 

XXVII. His Descendants. 

When thy great soul was freed from mortal chains. 

XXVIII. Influence Abused. 

Urged by Ambition, who with subtlest skill. 

XXIX. Danish Conquests. 

Woe to the Crown that doth the Cowl obey ! 

XXX. Canute. 

A pleasant music floats along the Mere. 

XXXI. The Norman Conquest 

The woman-hearted Confessor prepares. 
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co'^p"^^- pumLa. 

1821. [Ecclesiastical Sonnets — continued.'] 1822 

XXXII. Coldly we spake. The Saxons, overpowered, . 183" 

XXXIII. The Council of Clermont. 

" And shall," the Pontiff asks, " profaneness flow. 

XXXIV. Crusades. 

The tiirbaned Eace are poured In thickening swarms. 

XXXV. Richard I. 

Eedoubted King, of courage leonine. 

XXXVI. An Interdict. 

Realms quake by turns : proud Arbitress of grace. 

XXXVII. Papal Abuses. 

As with the Stream our voyage we pursue. 

XXXVIII. Scene in Venice. 

Black Demons hovering o'er his mitred head. 

XXXIX. Papal Dominion. 

Unless to Peter's Chair the viewless wind. 

1821. Part II. — To the close of the Troubles in the 1822 
Eeign of Charles I. 

I. How soon — alas ! did Man, created pure — . 1 845 

II. 'From false assumption rose, and, fondly hailed, . 1 845 

III. Cistertian Monastery. 

" Here Man "more purely lives, less oft doth fall. 

IV. Deplorable his lot who tills the ground, , . 1 83 5 

V. Monks and Schoolmen. 

Record we too, with just and faithful pen. 

VI. Other Benefits. 

And, not in vain embodied to the sight. 

VII. Continued. 

And what melodious sounds at times prevail ! 

VIII. Crusaders. 

Furl we the sails, and pass with tardy oars. 
IX. As faith thus sanctified the wanior's crest, . 1 845 



First 
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[Ecclesiastical Sonnets — continued.'] 1822 

X. Where long and deeply hath been fixed the root, . 1 845 

XI. Transubstantiation. 

Enough ! for see, with dim association. 

XII. The Vaudois, 1835 

But whence came they who for the Saviour Lord. 
XIII. Praised be the Elvers, from their mountain springs, 1 83 5 

XIV. Waldenses. 

Those had given earliest notice, as the lark. 

XV. Archbishop Chichely to Henry V. 

" What beast in wilderness or cultured field. 

XVI. Wars of York and Lancaster. 

Thus is the storm abated by the craft. 

XVII. WiclifFe. 

Once more the Church is seized with sudden fear. 

XVIII. Corruptions of the higher Clergy. 

" Woe to you. Prelates ! rioting in ease. 

XIX. Abuse of Monastic Power. 

And what is Penance with her knotted thong. 

XX. Monastic Voluptuousness. 

Yet more, — round many a Convent's blazing fire. 

XXI. Dissolution of the Monasteries. 

Threats come which no submission may assuage. 

XXII. The same Subject. 

The lovely Nun (submissive, but more meek. 

XXIII. Continued. 

Yet many a Novice of the cloistral shade. 

XXIV. Saints. 

Ye, too, must fiy before a chasing hand. 

XXV. The Virgin. 

Mother I whose virgin bosom was uncrost. 

XXVI. Apology. 

Not utterly unwortliy to endure. 
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1821. [Ecclesiastical Sonnets — continued.'] 1822 

XXVII. Imaginative Regrets. 

Deep is the lamentation ! Not alone. 

XXVIII. Eeflections. 

Grant, tliat by this unsparing hurricane. 

XXIX. Translation of the Bible. 

But, to outweigh all harm, the sacred Book. 

XXX. The Point at Issue, . . . 1827 

For -what contend the wise? — for nothing less. 

XXXI. Edward VI. 

' Sweet is the holiness of Youth,— so felt. 

XXXII. Edward signing the Warrant for the 
Execution of Joan of Kent. 

The tears of man In various measure gush, 

XXXIII. Eevival of Popery, . . . . 1827 

The saintly Youth has ceased to rule, discrowned. 

XXXIV. Latimer and Eidley. 1827 

How fast the Marian death-list is unrolled ! 

XXXV. Cranmer. 

Outstretching flame-ward his upbraided hand. 

XXXVI. General View of the Troubles of the 

Eeformation. 

Aid, glorious Martyrs, from your fields of light. 

XXXVII. English Eeformers in Exile. 

Scattering, like birds escaped the fowler's net. 

XXXVIII. Elizabeth. 

Hail, Virgin Queen ! o'er many an envious bar. 

XXXIX. Eminent Eeformers, . . . 1822 

Methinks that I could trip o'er heaviest soil. 

XL. , The Same. 

Holy and heavenly Spirits as they are. 

XLI. Distractions. 

Men, who have ceased to reverence, soon defy. 
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1 8 2 1 . [Ecclesiastical Sonnets — continued. ] 1822 

XLii. Gunpowder Plot. 

Pear hath a hundred eyes that all agree. 

XLIII. Illustration. The Jung-Frau and the 
Fall of the Ehine near Schaff- 
hausen. 

The Virgin Mountain, wearing like a Queen. 

XLiv. Troubles of Charles the First. 

Even such the contrast that, where'er we move. 

XLV. Laud. 

Prejudged hy foes determined not to spare. 

XLVI. Afflictions of England. 

Harp ! eould'st thou venture, on thy boldest 
string. 

Paet III.— From the Eestoration to the 
Present Times. 

I. I saw the figure of a lovely Maid. 

II. Patriotic Sympathies. 

Last night, without a voice, that Vision spake. 

III. Charles the Second. 

Who comes — with rapture greeted, and caressed. 

IV. Latitudinarianism. 

Yet Truth is keenly sought for, and the wind. 

V. Walton's Book of Lives. 

There are no colours in the fairest sky. 

VI. Clerical Integrity. 

Nor shall the eternal roll of praise reject. 

VII. Persecution of the Scottish Coven- 1827 

anters. 

When Alpine Vales threw forth a suppliant cry. 

VIII Acquittal of the Bishops. 

A voice, from long-expecting thousands sent. 

IX. William the Third. 

Calm as an under-current, strong to draw. 
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1821. [Ecclesiastical Sonnets — continued.'] 1822 

X. Obligations of Civil to Eeligious 
Liberty. 

TjEgrateful Country, it thou e'er forget. 

XI. Sacheverel, 1827 

A sudden conflict rises from tlie swell. 
XII. Down a swift Stream, thus far, a 'bold design. 

Aspects of Christianity in America — 
Added in 1842. XIII. I. The Pilgrim. Fathers, . . .1845 

Well worthy to he magnified are they. 

Do. XIV. II. Continued, .... 1845 

From Rite and Ordinance ahused they fled. 

Do. XV. III. Concluded. — American Episco- 1845 

pacy. 

Patriots informed with Apostolic light. 
XVT, Bishops and Priests, hlessM are ye, if deep, . 1 845 

XVII. Places of Worship. 

As star that shines dependent upon star. 

XVIII. Pastoral Character. 

A genial hearth, a hospitable hoard. 

XIX. The Liturgy. 

Yes, if the intensities of hope and fear. 

XX. Baptism. 

Dear he the Church, that, watching o'er the needs. 

XXI. Sponsors. 

Father ! — to God himself we cannot give. 

XXII. Catechising. 

From Little down to Least, in due degree. 

XXIII. Confirmation. 

The Young-ones gathered in from hill and dale. 

XXIV. Confirmation — Continued. 

I saw a Mother's eye intensely bent. 
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"'^^°''^- PumLa. 

182 1. [Ecclesiastical Sonnets — continued!] 1822 

XXV. Sacrament, . . . . . 1827 

By chain yet stronger must the Soul be tied. 

XXVI. The Marriage Ceremony, . . . 1845 

The Vested Priest before the Altar stands. 

XXVII. Thanksgiving after Childbirth, . . 1845 

' Woman 1 the Power who left his throne on high. 

XXVIII. Visitation of the Sick, . . . 1845 

The Sabbath bells renew the inviting peal. 

XXIX. The Commination Service, . . 1845 

Shun not this Rite, neglected, yea abhorred. 

XXX. Forms 'of Prayer at Sea, . . . 1845 

To kneeling Worshippers no earthly floor. 

XXXI. Funeral Service, .... 1845 

I^om the Baptismal hour, thro' weal and woe. 

XXXII. Rural Ceremony. 

Closing the sacred Book which long has fed. 

XXXIII. Eegrets, . . . ' . . . 1822 

Would that our scrupulous Sires had dared to leave. 

XXXIV. Mutability. 

From low to high doth dissolution climb. 

XXXV. Old Abbeys. 

Monastic Domes I following my downward way. 

XXXVI. Emigrant French Clergy, . . . 1827 

Even while I speak, the sacred roofs of Prance. 

XXXVII. Congratulation. 

Thus all things lead to Charity, secured. 

XXXVIII. New Churches. 

But liberty, and triumphs on the Main. 

XXXIX. Church to be Erected. 

Be this the chosen site ; the virgin sod. 

XL. Continued. 

Mine oar has rung, my spirit sunk subdued. 
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First 
Puilished. 

1821. [Ecclesiastical Sonnets — continued.] 1822 

XLI. New Church-yard. 

The encircling ground, in native turf arrayed. 

XLIL Cathedrals, &c. 

Open your gates, ye everlasting Piles ! 

XLIIL Inside of King's College Chapel, 
Cambridge. 

Tax not the royal Saint with vain expense. 

XLIV. The Same. 

What awful perspective ! while from our sight. 

XLV. Continued. 

They dreamt not of a perishaMe home. 

XLVI. Ejaculation. 

Glory to God ! and to the Power who came. 

XLVII. Conclusion. 

Why sleeps the future, as a snake enrolled. 

1823. 

1823. Memory, 1827 

A pen — to register ; a key — 

1823. To the Lady Fleming, on seeing the Foundation 1827 
preparing for the Erection of Eydal Chapel, 
Westmoreland. 

Blest is this Isle— our native Land. 

1823. On the same Occasion, 1827 

When in the antique age of Ijow and spear. 
1823. A volant Trite of Bards on earth are found . . 1827 

1823. Not Love, nor War, nor the tumultuous swell, . . . 1827 

1824. 

1824. To , 1827 

Let other bards of angels sing. 
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1824. To , 1827 

O deaxer far than light and life are dear, 
1824. How rich that forehead's calm expanse ! . . . 1 827 

1824. To , 1827 

Look at the fate of summer flowers. 

1824. A Flower Garden, at Coleorton Hall, Leicester- 1827 
shire. 

Tell me, ye Zephyrs ! that unfold. 

1824. To the Lady E. B. and the Hon. Miss P. 1827 
^^ ■ Composed in the Grounds of Plass Newidd, 

near Llangollen, 1824. 

A Stream, to mingle with your favourite Dee. 

1824. To the Torrent at the Devil's Bridge, North 1827 
Wales, 1824 

How art thou named? In search of what strange land. 

1824. Composed among the Euins of a Castle in 1827 
North Wales. 

Through shattered galleries, 'mid roofless halls. 

1824. Elegiac Stanzas; (Addressed to Sir G. H. B., 1827 
upon the death of his sister-in-law,) 1824. 

O for a dirge ! But why complain ! 

1824. Cenotaph, ....... 1842 

By vain affections unenthralled. 

1824. Epitaph in the Chapel-yard of Langdale, 1842 
Westmoreland. 

By playful smiles, (alas ! too oft. 



1825. 

1825. The Contrast. The Parrot and the Wren, . 1827 

Within her gUded cage confined. 

1825. To a Sky-lark, 1827 

Ethereal minstrel ! pilgrim of the sky ! 
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1826. 

Comjooaed, 

1826. Ere with cold teads of midnight dew, 

1826. Ode, composed on May Morning, . 

While from the purpling east departs. 

1826-34. To May, 

Though many suns have risen and set. 
1826. Once I could hail (howe'er serene the sky, 

1826. The massy Ways, carried across these heights, . 

1826. The Pillar of Trajan, .... 

Where towers are crushed, and unforbidden weeds. 



First 
PuUisked. 

1827 
1835 

183s 

1827 

1835 
1827 



1827. 

1827. 

1827. 
1827. 
1827. 

1827. 



1827. 

On seeing aNeedlecase in the Form of a Harp. 
The work of E. M. S. 

Frowns are on every Muse's face. 

Dedication. To , 

Happy the feeling from tlie "bosom thrown. 
Her only pilot the soft breeze, the boat, .... 
" Why, Minstrel, these untuneful miirmurings — , 

To S. H., 

Excuse is needless when with love sincere. 

Decay of Piety, 

Oft have I seen, ere time had ploughed my cheek. 



1827 

1827 

1827 
1827 
1827 

1827 



Part II. 

1827. Scorn not the Sonnet ; Critic, you have frowned, 

1827. Fair Prime of life ! were it enough to gild, 

G 



1827 
1827 
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1827. Eetirement, . 1827 

If the whole weight of what we think and feel, 
1827. There is a pleasure in'poetic pains, , . . . '1 82 7 



Part III. 

1827. Recollection of the Portrait of King Henry 1827 
Eighth, Trinity Lodge, Camhridge. 

The imperial Stature, the colossal stride. 
1827. When Philootetes in the Lemnian isle, . . . 1827 

1827. "Wliile Anna's peers and early playmates tread, . 1827 

1827. To the Cuckoo, ...... 1827 

Not the whole warbling grove in concert heard. 

1827. The Infant M M , .... 1827 

Unquiet Childliood here by special grace. 

1827. To Eotha Q , 1827 

Rotha, my Spiritual Child ! this head was grey 

1827. To , in her seventieth year, . . . 1827 

Such age how beautiful ! O Lady bright. 
1827. In my mind's eye a Temple, like a cloud, . 1827 

1827. Go back to anticjue ages, if thine eyes, . . 1827 

1827. In the Woods of Eydal, . . . 1827 

Wild Redbreast ! hadst thou at Jemima's lip. 

1827. Conclusion, To , 1827 

If these brief Records, by the Muses' art. 

1828. 

1828. A Morning Exercise, 1832 

Fancy, who leads the pastimes of the glad. 

1828. The Triad [in " The Keepsake,'" 1829, and in 1832 1829 
in the Poems], 

Show me the noblest youth of present time. 
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First 



1828. The Wishing-gate [j« " TAe Xeepsaite," 1829, anei 1829 
in 1832 in the Poems]. 

Hope rules a land for ever green. 

1828. The Wishing-gate destroyed, .... 1842 

'Tis gone— with old belief and dream. 

1828. A Jewish Family, (in a small valley opposite 1835 
St. Goar, upon the Rhine). 

Genius of Baphael ! if thy wings. 

1828. The Gleaner, suggested by a picture [in " The 1829 
Keepsahe," 1829; under the title of " The Country 
Girl " published in 1832 in the Poems}. 
That happy gleam of vernal eyes. 

1828. On the Power of Sound, . . . .18^1; 

Dee 

Thy functions are ethereal. 

1828. Incident at Bruges, 1835 

In Bruges town is many a street. 

1829. 

1829. Gold and Silver Fishes in a Vase, . . . 1835 

The soaring lark is blest as proud. 

1829. Liberty, (Sequel to the above,) . . 1835 

Those breathing Tokens of your kind regard. 

1829. Hiunanity, 1835 

What though the Accused, upon his own appeal. 
1829. This Lawn, a carpet all alive, ..... 1 835 

1829. Thought on the Seasons, . . 1835 

. Flattered with promise of escape. 

1829. A Grave-stone upon the Floor in the Cloisters 1829 
of Worcester Cathedral [in " The Keepsake," 
1829, and in 1832 in the Poems]. 

" Miserrimus!" and neither name nor date. 

1829. A Tradition of Oker Hill in Darley Dale, Derby- 1829 
shire [in " The Keepsahe," 1829, and in 1832 in the 
Poem^]. 

'Tis said that to the brow of yon fair hill. 
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1830. 

1830. The Armenian Lady's Love, . . . 1835 

You have heard ' a Spanish Lady. 

1830. The Eussian Fugitive, . . . . 1835 

Enough of rose-hud lips, and eyes. 

1830. The Egyptian Maid; or, The Romance of the 1835 
Water Lily. 

While Merlin paced the Cornish sands. 

1830. The Poet and the Caged Turtle dove, . . 1835 

As often as I murmur here. 

1830. Presentiments, 1835 

Presentiments ! they judge not right. 
1830. In these fair vales hath many a Tree, .... 1835 

1830. Elegiac Musings in the grounds of Coleorton 
Hall, the seat of the late Sir G. H. Beaumont, 
Bart., . 183s 

With copious eulogy in prose or rhyme. 

1830. Chatsworth ! thy stately mansion, and the pride, . . 1 83 5 

Nov. 

1830. To the author's portrait, .... 1835 

Go, faithful Portrait ! and where long hath knelt. 

1831. 

1 83 1. The Primrose of the Rock, . . . . 1835 

A Eock there is whose homely front. 

1831. Yarrow Eevisited, and other Poems, 1835 
composed (two excepted) during a 
Tour in Scotland, and on the English 
Border, in the Autumn of 1831. 

[The "two excepted" are, probably, Nos. xvi. and 

XXVI.] 

I. Yarrow Revisited. 

The gallant Youth, who may have gained. 
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First 
PublisliecU 

1831. [Yarrow Eevisited — continued.] 1835 

II. On the Departure of Sir Walter 
Scott from Abbotsford, for Naples. 

A trouMe; not of clouds, or weeping rain. 

III. A Place of Burial in the South of 

Scotland. 

Part fenced by man, part by a rugged steep. 

IV. On the Sight of a Manse in the South 

of Scotland. 

Say, ye far-travelled clouds, far-seeing hills. 

V. Composed in Roslin Chapel, during 
a Storm. 

The wind is now thy organist; — a clank. 

VI. The Trosachs. 

There 's not a nook within this solemn Pass. 
VII. The pibroch's note, discountenanced or mute. 

VIII. Composed in the Glen of ' Loch 
Etive. 

"Tills Land of Rainbows spanning glens 
whose walls. 

IX. Eagles. Composed at DunoUie Castle 
in the Bay of Oban. 

Dishonoured Rock and Ruin ! that, by law. 

X. In the Sound of Mull. 

Tradition, be thou mute ! Oblivion, throw. 

XI. Suggested at Tyndrum in a Storm. 

Enough of garlands, of the Arcadian crook. 

XII. The Earl of Breadalbane's Euined 
Mansion, and Family Burial-place, 
near Killin. 

Well sang the Bard who called the grave, 
in strains. 
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Composeil. PuUUKed. 

1831. [Yarrow Revisited — continued.] 1835 

XIII. 'Eest and be ThanMul!' At the 
Head of Glencroe. 

Doubluig and doubling witli laborious walk, 

XIV. Highland Hut. 

See what gay wild flowers deck this earth-built Cot. 

XV. The Brownie. 

* How disappeared he ? ' Ask the newt and toad. 

XVI. To the Planet Venus, an Evening 

Star. Composed at Loch Lomond. 

Though joy attend Thee orient at the birth. 

XVII. Bothwell Castle. (Passed unseen, 

on account of stormy Weather.) 

Immured in Eothwell's towers, at times the Brave. 

XVIII. Picture of Daniel in the Lions' Den, 
at Hamilton Palace. 

Amid a fertile region green with wood. 

XIX. The Avon. A Feeder of the Annan. 

Avon — a precious, an immortal name 1 

XX. Suggested by a View from an Eminence 

in Inglewood Forest. 

The forest huge of ancient Caledon. 

XXI. Hart's-horn Tree, near Penrith. 

Here stood an Oak, that long had borne affixed. 

XXII. Fancy and Tradition. 

The Lovers took witliin this ancient grove. 

XXIII. Countess' Pillar. 

While the Poor gather round, till the end of time. 

XXIV. Roman Antiquities. (From the Roman 

Station at Old Penrith.) 

How profitless the relics that we cull. 
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1831. [Yarrow Eevisited — continued,']. 1835 

XXV. Apology, for the foregoing Poems. 

No more : the end is sudden and al)rupt. 

XXVI. The Highland Broach. 

If to Tradition faith he due. 



1832. 

1832. Devotional Incitements, .... 1835 

Where will they stop, those breathing Powers. 
1832. Calm is the fragrant air, and loth to lose. . . . 1835 

1832. Rural Illusions, . . . . . -1835 

Sylph was it? or a Bird more bright. 

1832. Loving and Liking. Irregular Verses, ad- 1835 
dressed to a child. (By my Sister.) 

There's more in words than I can teach. 

1832. Upon the late General Fast. March, 1832, . 1832 

Beluctant call it was ; the rite delayed. 

1832. Filial Piety. (Dn the wayside between Preston 

and Liverpool), 1832 

Untouched through all severity of cold. 

1832. To B. E. Haydon, on seeing his Picture of 
Napoleon Buonaparte in the Island of St. 
Helena, 1832 

Haydon ! let worthier judges praise the skill. 

1832. If thou indeed derive thy light from Heaven, . . . 1836 

1833. 

1833. A Wren's Nest, 1835 

Among the dwellings framed by birds. 

1833. To , on the birth of her First-born Child, 1835 

^^"'^- March, 1833. 

Like a shipwrecked Sailor tost. 
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« -, First 

Comosed. PuUism. 

1833. The Warning. A Sequel to the foregoing, . 1835 

List, the winds of March are blowing. 
^^33" It this great world of joy and pain, .... 1835 

1833. On a high Part of the Coast of Cumberland, 
^" ■ Easter Sunday, April 7, the Author's sixty- 
third Birthday, 1835 

The Sun, that seemed so mildly to retire. 

1833. By the Sea-side, 1835 

The sun is couched, the sea-fowl gone to rest. 

1833. Poems, Composed or suggested during 

a Tour in the Summer of 1833, . 1835 

I. Adieu, Bydalian laurels ! that have grown. 

II. Why should the Enthusiast, journeying through this 
Isle. 

III. They called Thee Meekt England, in old time 

IV. To the Eiver Greta, near Keswick. 

Greta, what fearful listening ! when huge stones. 

V. To the Eiver Derwent, . . . 1819 

Among the mountains were we nursed, loved 
Stream. 

vi. In sight of the Town of Cockermouth. 
(Where the Author was born, and 
his Father's remains are laid.) 

A point of life between my Parent's dust. 

VII. Address from the Spirit of Cocker- 
mouth Castle. 

"Thou look'st upon me, and dost fondly thmk. 

VIII. Nun's Well, Brigham. 

The cattle crowding round this beverage clear. 
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Fi/rst 
PuUished. 

1833. [Poems — continued.] 1835 

IX. To a Friend. (On the Banks of the 
Derwent.) 

Pastor and Patriot !— at whose bidding rise. 

X. Mary Queen of Scots. '(Landing at the 
Mouth of the Derwent, Workington.) 

Dear to tlie Loves, and to the Graces vowed. 

XI. Stanzas suggested in a Steam-boat off 
Saint Bees' Heads, on the coast of 
Cumberland. 

If Life were slumber on a bed of down. 

XII In the Channel, between the Coast of 
Cumberland and the Isle of Man. 

Hanging the heights of Soawfell or Blaok-comb. 

XIII. At Sea off the Isle of Man. 

Bold words afiirmed, in days when faith was strong. 
XIV- Desire we past illusions to recal ? 

XV. On entering Douglas Bay, Isle of Man. 

The feudal Keep, the bastions of Cohorn. 

XVI. By the Sea-shore, Isle of Man. 

Why stand we gazing on the sparkling Brine. 

XVII. Isle of Man. 

A Youth too certain of his power to wade. 

XVIII. Isle of Man. 

Did pangs of grief for lenient time too keen. 

XIX. By a Retired Mariner, H. H. 

From early youth I ploughed the restless Main. 

XX. At Bala-Sala, Isle of Man. 

Broken in fortune, but in mind entire. 

XXI. Tynwald Hill. 

Once on the top of Tynwald's formal mound. 
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Composed. ' PuivSm. 

1833. [Poems — continued.'] 1835 

XXII. Despond who will — I heard a voice exclaim. 

XXIII. In the Frith of Clyde, Ailsa Crag. 
During an Eclipse of the Sun, 
July 17. 

Since risen from ocean, ocean to defy. 

XXIV. On the Frith of Clyde. (In a Steam- 
boat.) 

Arran ! a single-crested Teneritfe. 

XXV. On revisiting DunoUy Castle. 

The captive Bird was gone ; — to cliff or moor. 

XXVI. The Dunolly Eagle. 

Not to the clouds, not to the cliflf", he flew. 

XXVII. Written in a Blank Leaf of Macpher- 1827 
son's Ossian. 

Oft have I caught, upon a fitful hreeze. 

XXVIII. Cave of Staffa. 

We saw, hut surely, in the motley crowd. 

XXIX. Cave of Staffa. After the Crowd had 
departed. 

Thanks for the lessons of this Spot— fit school. 

XXX. Cave of Staffa. 

Ye shadowy Beings, that have rights and claims. 

XXXI. Flowers on the Top of the Pillars at 
the Entrance of the Cave. 

Hope smiled when yoiu' nativity was cast. 

XXXII. lona. 

On to lona !— What can she afford. 

XXXIII. lona. (Upon landing.) 

How sad a welcome 1 To each voyager. 

XXXIV. The Black stones of lona. 

Here on their knees men swore : the stones 
were black. 
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First 
Published. 

1833. [Poems — continued.'] 1835 

XXXV. Homeward we turn. Isle of Columba's Cell. 

XXXVI. Greenock. 

We have not passed into a doleful City. 

XXXVII. " There ! " said a Stripling, pointing with meet 
pride. 

XXXVIII. The River Eden, Cumberland. 

Eden I till now thy beauty had I viewed. 

XXXIX. Monument of Mrs. Howard (by Nol- 
lekens) in Wetheral Church, near 
Corby, on the Banks of the Eden. 

stretched on the dying Mother's lap, lies dead. 

XL. Suggested by the foregoing. 

Tranquillity ! the sovereign aim wert thou. 

XLL Nunnery. 

The floods are roused, and will not soon be weary. 

XLIL Steamboats, Viaducts, and Railways. 

Motions and Means, on land and sea at war. 

XLiii. The Monument commonly called 
Long Meg and her Daughters, 
near the River Eden. 

A weight of awe, not easy to be borne. 

XLiv. Lowther. 

Lowther ! in thy majestic Pile are seen. 

XLV. To the Earl of Lonsdale. 

Lonsdale ! it were unworthy of a Guest. 

XLVI. The Somnambulist. 

List, ye who pass by Lyulph's Tower. 

XLVii. To Cordeha M , Hallsteads, Ulls- 

water. 

Not in the mines beyond the western main. 
XLVIII. Most sweet it is with unupMtted eyes. 

1833. What mischief cleaves to unsubdued regret, . 1845 



First 
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1834. 

Composed. 

1834. Not in the lucid intervals of life, ..... 1 835 

1834. (By the Side of Rydal Mere,) . . . 1835 

The linnet's warble, sinking towards a close. 
1834. Soft as a cloud is yon blue Eidge— the Mere, . . 1^35 

1834. The leaves that rustled on this oak-crowned hill, 1^35 

1834. The Labourer's Noon-day Hymn, . . 1835 

Up to the throne of God is borne. 

1834. The Eedbreast. (Suggested in a Westmore- 1835 
land Cottage.) 

Driven in by Autumn's sharpening air. 

1834. Lines suggested by a Portrait from the Pencil 1835 
of F. Stone. 

Beguiled into forgetfulness of care. 

1834. The foregoing Subject resumedj . . . 1835 

Among a grave fraternity of Monks. 

1834. To a Child. Written in her Album, . . 1835 

Small service is true service while it lasts. 

1834. Lines written in the Album of the Countess of 1835 

Lonsdale. November 5, 1834:, 

Lady ! a Pen (perhaps with thy regard. 

1835. 

1835. Evening Voluntaries, To the Moon. (Composed 1836 

by the Sea-side, — on the Coast of Cumber- 
land.) 

Wanderer ! that stoop'st so low, and oom'st so near. 

1835. To the Moon. (Kydal,) . . . .1836 

Queen of the stars !— so gentle, so benign. 
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Composed. ''*"* 

Publialied, 

1835. Written after the Death of Charles Lamb, . 1836 

To a good Man of most dear memory. 

1835. Extempore Effusion upon the Death of James 1836 
Hogg. 

"WTien first, descending from the moorlands. 

1835. Upon seeing a coloured Drawing of a Bird of 1836 
Paradise in an Album. 

Who rashly strove thy Image to portray ? 

1835. Composed after reading a Newspaper of the 1835 
Day. 

" People ! your chains are severing link by link. 
^^35- By a blest Hnshand guided, Mary came, . . . 1835 

[The Jollowing sonnets appear in the volume " Yarrow Revisited, and other 
Poems " (1835), and must therefore belong to that or to a previous year.] 

1835. I. Desponding Father ! mark this altered hough, . . 1835 

II. Eoman Antiquities discovered at Bishop- 
stone, Herefordshire. 

While poring Antiquarians search the ground. 

III. St. Catherine of Ledbury. 

When human touch (as monkish books attest). 

IV. Why art thou silent ! Is thy love a plant. 
V. Four fiery steeds impatient of the rein. 

VL To , 

" Wait, prithee, wait ! " this answer Leshia threw. 

VII. Said Secrecy to Cowardice and Fraud. 



1836. 

1836. November 1836, 1837 

°^' Even so for me a Vision sanctified. 

1836. Six months to six years added he remained, . , 1836 
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1837. 



1837. Memorials of a Tour in Italy, 1837, . 1842 
I. To Henry Crabb Robinson. 

Companion ! l)y whose buoyant Spirit cheered. 

II. Musings near Aquapendente. April, 
1837. 

Ye Apennines ! witli all your fertile vales. 

III. The Pine of Monte Mario at Eome. 

I saw far off the dark top of a Pine. 

IV. At Rome. 

Is this, ye Gods, the Capitolian Hill? 

V. At Rome. — Regrets. — In allusion to 
Niebuhr and other modern Histo- 
rians. 

Those old credulities, to nature dear. 

VI. Continued. 

Complacent Fictions were they, yet the same. 

VII. Plea for the Historian. 

Forbear to deem the Chronicler unwise. 

VIII. At Rome. 

They — who have seen the noble Bouiau's scorn. 

IX. Near Rome, in sight of St. Peter's. 

Long has the dew been dried on tree and lawn. 

X. At Albano. 

Days passed— and Monte Calvo would not clear. 
XI. Near Anio's stream, I spied a gentle Dove. 

XII. From the Alban Hills, looking towards 
Rome. 

Forgive, illustrious Country ! these deep sighs. 

XIII. Near the Lake of Thrasymene. 

When hero with Carthage Borne to conflict came. 
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First 
PuUisMd. 

1837. [Memorials of a Tour in Italy — continued.] 1842 

XIV. Near the same Lake. 

For action born, existing to. be tried. 

XV. The Cuckoo at Laverna. May 25, , 
1837. 

List — 'twas tlie Cuclcoo. — witli what delight. 

XVI. At the Convent of Camaldoli. 

Grieve for the Man who hither came bereft. 

XVII. Continued. 

Tlie world forsaken, all its busy cares. 

XVIIL At the Eremite or Upper Convent of 
Camaldoli. 

What aim had they, the Pair of Monks, in size. 

XIX. At Vallomhrosa. 

" Vallombrosa— I longed in thy shadiest wood. 

XX. At Florence. 

Under the shadow of a stately Pile. 

XXI. Before the Picture of the Baptist, by 
Eaphael, in the Gallery at Florence, 

The Baptist might have been ordained to cry. 

XXII. At Florence. — From Michael Angelo. 

Bapt above earth by power of one fair face. 

XXIII. At Florence. — From M. Angelo. 

Eternal Lord ! eased of a cumbrous load. 

XXIV. Among the Ruins of a Convent in the 

Apennines. 

Ye Trees ! whose slender roots entmne. 

XXV. In Lombardy. 

See, where his difficult way that Old Man wins. 

XXVI. After leaving Italy. 

Fair Land ! Thee all men greet with joy ; how few, 

xxviL Continued. 

As indignation mastered grief, my tongue. 
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C<mposid. pmisLd. 

1837. [Memorials of a Tour in Italy — continiied.'] 1842 

At Bologna, in Eemembrance of the late 
Insurrections, 1837. 

1837. I. Ah, why deceive ourselves ! by no mere fit, . 1 842 

11. Hard task ! exclaim the undisciplined, to lean, 1842 

III. As leaves are to the tree whereon they grow, . 1 842 

1837. What if our numbers barely could defy, .... 1837 

1837. A Night Thought, 1842 

Lo ! where the Moon along the sky. 

1838. 

1838. To the Planet Venus. Upon its approxi- 1838 

mation (as an Evening Star) to the Earth, 
January, 1838. 

What strong allurement draws, what spirit gaides. 

1838. Composed at Eydal on May morning, 1838. 1838 

If with old love of you, dear Hills ! I share. 

1838. Composed on a May Morning, 1838, . . 1838 

Life with yon Lambs, like day, is just begun. 

1 8"? 8. Hark ! 'tis the Thrush, undaunted, undeprest, . , ,, 1 838 

1838. 'Tis He whose yester-evening's high disdain, . . . 1 83 8 

1838. Oh what a wreck ! how changed in mien and speech ! . . 1838 

1838. A Plea for Authors, May, 1838, . . . 1838 

^^7- Failing impartial measure to dispense. 

1838. A Poet to his Grandchild. (Sequel to the 1838 
May 23. foregoing.) 

" Son of my buried Son, while thus thy hand. 
1838. Blest Statesman He, whose Mind's unselfish will, . . 1838 

1838. Valedictory Sonnet. Closing the Volume of 1838 
Sonnets published in 1838. 

Serving no haughty Muse, my hands have here. 

1838. Sonnet, " Protest against the Ballot," . . 1838 

Forth rushed, from Envy sprung and Self-conceit. 
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Com/posed. 

1839- 



1840. 

Jan. 1. 



1840. 

Feb. 1. 

1840. 

March. 

1840. 

Aug. 31. 



1839. 

First 
F%blished. 

Sonnets upon the Punishment of Death. 1 84 1 

In Series. {First published in the " Quarterly 
Review. "] 

I. Suggested by the View of Lancaster 
Castle (on the Road from the South). 

This Spot— at once unfolding sight so fair. 
II. Tenderly do we feel hy Nature's law. 

III. The Roman Consul doomed his sons to die. 

IV. Is Death, when evil against good has fought. 
V. Not to the ohjeot specially designed. 

VI. Ye brood of conscience— Spectres ! that frequent. 
VII. Before the world had past her time of youth. 
VIII. Fit retribution, by the moral code. 
IX. Though to give timely warning and deter. 
X. Our bodily life, some plead, that life the shrine. 
XI. Ah, think how one compelled for life to abid e. 
XII. See the Condemned alone within his cell. 

XIII. Conclusion. 

Tes, though He well may tremble at the sound. 

XIV. Apology. 

The formal World relaxes her cold chain. 

1840. 

Sonnet on a Portrait of I. F., painted by 1850 
Margaret GiUies. 

We gaze— nor grieve to thinlc that we must die. 

Sonnet, to I. F., 1850 

The star which comes at close of day to shine. 

PoorEobin, 1842 

Now when the primrose maltes a splendid show. 

On a Portrait of the Duke of Wellington upon 1842 
the Field of Waterloo, by Haydon. 

By Art's bold privUege Warrior and War-horse stand. 
H 
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1841. 

Composed. 

1 841. To a Painter, 

All praise the Likeness by thy skill portrayed. 

1 84 1. On the same Subject, . . . . 

Though I beheld at first with blank surprise. 



First 
Published. 

1842 
1842 



1842. 
Jan. 23. 

1842. 

March 8. 

1842. 

March 21 



1842. 
1842. 



1842. 

When Severn's sweeping flood had overthrown, 
Intent on gathering wool from hedge and brake, 

Prelude, prefixed to the Volume entitled 
" Poems chiefly of Early and Late Years.'' 

In desultory walk through orchard grounds. 

Floating Island, ..... 

Harmonious Powers with Nature work. 
The Crescent-moon, the Star of Love, 

To a Eedbreast — (in Sickness), 

stay, little cheerful Eobin ! stay. 



1842. Miscellaneous Sonnets — 

A Poet / — He hath put his heart to school. 
The most alluring clouds that mount the sky, 
Feel for the wrongs to universal ken, . 

In allusion to various recent Histories and 
Notices of the French Revolution. 

Portentous change when History can appear. 

Continued, ..... 

Who ponders National events shall find. 

Concluded, ... 

Long-favoured England ! be not thou misled. 
Men of the Western World I in Fate's dark book, 

Lo ! where she stands fixed in a saint-like ti-ance, 

1842. The Norman Boy, 

High on a broad unfertile tract of forest-skirted Down. 



1842 
1842 
1842 

1842 

1842 
1842 



1842 
1842 
1842 
1842 



1842 
1842 

1842 
1842 
1842 
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Fi/rst 
Ptiblished. 

1842. The Poet's Dream, Sequel to the Norman Boy, 1842 

Just as those final words were penned, the sun broke 
out in power. 

1842. The Widow on Windermere Side, . . . 1842 

How beautiful when up a lofty height. 

1842. Farewell Lines, . . . . 1842 

' High bliss is only for a higher state.' 

1842. Airey-Force Valley, . . . 1842 

Not a breath of air. 

1842. Lyre ! though such power do in thy magic live, . . . 1 842 

1842. To the Clouds, 1842 

Army of Clouds ! ye winged Host in troops. 

1842. Wansfell ! this Household has a favoured lot, . . . 1845 

Dee. 24. 

1842. The ^a,gle and the Dove [published m " La petite 1842 

Chouannerie "]. 

Shade of Caraotacus, if spirits love. 

1843. 

1843. G-race Darling, 1845 

Among the dwellers in the silent fields. 

1843. While beams of orient light shoot wide and high, . . 1 845 

•Jan. 1. 

1843. To the Eev. Christopher Wordsworth, D.D., 1845 
Master of Harrow School. After the per- 
usal of his Theophilus Anglicanus, recently 
published. 

Enlightened Teacher, gladly from thy hand. 

1843. Inscription for a Monument in Crosthwaite 1845 

Church, in the Vale of Keswick. 

Ye vales and hills whose beauty hither drew. 

1844. 

1844. On the projected Kendal and Windermere 1845 

Oct. 12. T) -1 

Railway. 

Is then no nool? of English ground secure. 
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Conposed, 

1 844. Proud were ye, Mountains, when, in times of old, 

1844. At Furness Abbey, . . . . 

Here, where, of havoc tired and rash undoing. 



First 
Published. 

1845 
1845 



1845. 

1845. 
June 6. 



1845. 

June 21. 

1845. 
1845. 

1845. 



1845. 
1845. 

1845. 

1845. 

1845. 
1845. 

1845. 
1845. 
1845. 



1845. 

Forth from a jutting ridge, around whose base, . . 1 845 

The Westmoreland Girl. To my grandchildren, 1845 

I. Seek who will delight in fable. 
II. Now, to a Maturer Audience. 

At Furness Abbey, 1845 

Well have yon Railway Labourers to this ground. 
Yes ! thou art fair, yet be not moved, .... 1 845 
What heavenly smiles ! O Lady mine, .... 1845 

To a Lady, in answer to a request that I would 1845 
write her a Poem upon some Drawings that 
she had made of flowers in the Island of 
Madeira. 

Pair Lady ! can I sing of flowers. 
Glad sight wherever new with old, . 184^ 

Love lies Bleeding, 1845 

Tou call it, " Love lies bleeding," — so you may. 

Companion to the foregoing, .... 1845 

Never enlivened with the liveliest ray. 

The Cuckoo-Clock, 1845 

Wouldst thou be taught, when sleep has taken flight. 
So fair, so sweet, withal so sensitive, .... 18415 

To the Pennsylvanians, . . . 1845 

Days undeiUed by luxury or sloth. 
Young England— what is then become of Old, . 1 845 

Though the bold wings of Poesy affect, .... 1 845 

Suggested by a Picture of the Bird of Paradise, 1 845 

The gentlest Poet, with free thoughts endowed. 
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1846. 

1846. Sonnet, 1850 

Why should we weep or mourn, Angelic hoy. 

Where lies the truth ? has Man, in wisdom's creed, . . 1850 

1 846. I know an aged Man constrained to dwell, . . . 1 850 

1846. How beautiful the Queen of Night, on high, . . . 1 850 

1846. Evening Voluntaries — 

To Lucca Giordano, ..... 1850 

Giordano, verily thy Pencil's skill. 
Who Ijut is pleased to watch the moon on high, . . 1850 

1846. Illustrated Books and Newspapers, . . 1850 

Discourse was deemed Man's noblest attribute. 
1846. The unremitting voice of nightly streams, . . . 1850 

1846. Sonnet. (To an Octogenarian,) . . . 1850 

Affections lose their objects ; Time brings forth. 

Composed on the Banks of a Rooky Stream. 1849 

Dogmatic Teachers, of the snow-white fur ! 

1847. 

1847. Ode, on the Installation of His Eoyal Highness 1 84 7 

Prince Albert, as Chancellor of the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge, July, 1847. 

For thirst of power that Heaven disowns. 
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1. 
An Evening Walk. An Epistle; in verse. Addressed to a Young 
Lady, from the Lakes of th e North of England. By W . Wordsworth, 
B.A., of St. John's, Cambridge. London : printed for J. Johnson, 
St. Paul's Church-yard, 1793. 4to. 

2. 
Descriptive Sketches. In verse. Taken during a pedestrian tour in 
the Italian, Grison, Swiss, and Savoyard Alps. By W. Wordsworth, 
B.A., of St. John's, Cambridge. 

Looa pastorum deserta atque otia dia. — I/ucret. 
Castella in tumulis — 

Et longe saltus lateque vaoantes. — Virgil. 
London : printed for J. Johnson, St. Paul's Church-yard, 1793. 4to. 



Lyrical Ballads, with a few other Poems. Joseph Cottle, Bristol, 
1798. Also, London : printed for J. & A. Arch, Gracechurch 
Street, 1798. 12mo. 

[500 copies of the first edition of Lyrical Ballads were printed by 
Joseph Cottle, Bristol, who wrote thus of the book : " The sale was so 
slow, and the severity of most of the reviews so great, that its progress to 
oblivion seemed to be certain. I parted with the largest proportion of 
the 500 at a loss to Mr. Arch, a London Bookseller." Hence Mr. Arch's 
name appears on the title-page of " the larger proportion" of the copies. 

Four of the poems in this first edition of Lyrical Ballads were by 
Coleridge, viz., " The Eime of the Ancyent Marinere," " The Foster- 
Mother's Tale," " The Nightingale, a conversational Poem," and " The 
Dungeon." Another of the poems which Wordsworth never republished 
is entitled " The Convict." The reproduction of that fragment is neither 
necessary nor expedient. 
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A part of the poem afterwards named " Guilt and Sorrow " appears 
in this edition, under the title " The Female Vagrant." The lines called 
in future editions " Her Eyes are Wild," are entitled " The Mad Mother." 
" Animal Tranquillity and Decay" is called " Old Man Travelling;'' and 
the Poem " To my Sister'' appears under the title " Lines written at a 
small distance from my house, and sent by my little boy to the person 
to whom they are addressed."] 

4. 

Lyrical Ballads, with other Poems. In two volumes. By W. 
Wordsworth. Quam nihil ad genium, Papiniane, tuum ! Second 
edition. London, printed for T. N. Longman & 0. Kees, Paternoster- 
Kow, by Biggs & Co. Bristol, 1800. 12mo. 

[The first volume of this edition is, in the main, a reprint of the edition 
of 1798 ; although the order is different, and the titles of some of the 
poems are changed. Another fragment by Coleridge, entitled " Love,'' 
is introduced ; and, in a " Preface," Wordsworth explains the principal 
object which he proposed to himself in these Poems. This Preface, 
which contains the germ of his poetical theory, was reproduced in an 
extended form in the subsequent editions of Lyrical Ballads, and in all 
the collective editions of his works. The poems in the second volume 
were published in 1800 for the first time. On that account only the 
first of these two volumes of 1800 appears as " second edition ; " and, for 
the same reason, the former of the two volumes published in 1802, 
appears as " third edition,'' while the latter is printed as second edition. 
This may explain the otherwise inaccurate date assigned in Watt's 
Bibliotheca Britannica, where the book is entered thus, " Lyrical Ballads 
and other Poems. London. Vol. I. 1798, Vol. II. 1802."] 



Lyrical Ballads, with Pastoral and other Poems, in two volumes. 
By W. Wordsworth. Quam nihU ad genium, Papiniane, tuum ! 
Third edition. London: printed for T. N. Longman & 0. Rees, 
Paternoster-Row, by Biggs & Cottle, Crane-Court, Fleet-Street. 
1802. 12mo. 

[This edition is almost a reproduction of that of 1800. The " Dungeon 
by Coleridge, and Wordsworth's Poem, "A Character," are however 
omitted. The 40 pages of critical Preface are expanded by additional 
matter to 64 pages. 

The two volumes of Lyrical Ballads were published in this year at 
Philadelphia, in one volume, 12mo.] 
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6. 
Lyrical Ballads, with Pastoral and other Poems. In two volumes. 
By W. Wordsworth. Quam nihil ad genium, Papiniane, tuum ! 
Fourth edition. London : printed for Longman, Hurst, Bees, & 
Orme, hy R. Taylor & Go., 38 Shoe-Lane. 1805. 12mo. 

[This edition is a reprint of the edition of 1802, the poems and their 
order being identical.] 

7. 
Poems, in two r,olumes, by William Wordsworth, author of The Lyrical 
Ballads. 

Posterius graviore sono tibi Musa loquetur 
Nostra ; dahunt cum securos mihi tempora fructus. 
London : Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, & Orme, Paternoster- 
Eow. 1807. 12mo. 

8. 
The Excursion, being a portion of the Recluse, a Poem. By William 
Wordsworth. London : printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, 
& Brown, Paternoster-Row. 1814. 4to. 



Poems by William Wordsworth : including Lyrical Ballads, and the 
miscellaneous pieces of the author. With additional poems, a new 
preface, and a supplementary essay. In two volumes. London : 
printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, & Brown, Paternoster- 
Row. 1815. 8vo. 
[All the Lyrical Ballads, of editions 1800, 1802, and 1805, are repro- 
duced in this edition, with the exception of one, entitled " A Character," 
which however reappeared in the six- volume edition of 1836. 

All the poems of 1807 are also reproduced, with the exception of 
one beginning " Among all lovely things my love had been" (which was 
never republished), and another beginning "The sun has long been 
set," which afterwards found a place among the "Evening Voluntaries," 
in the volume "Yarrow revisited, &c.," of 1835, and in subsequent 
editions. 

In this edition, the Poems are for the first time arranged on a dis- 
tinctive principle, and under the foUowiog heads, viz. "Poems referring 
to the period of chUdhood," "Juvenile pieces," "Poems founded on the 
Affections," " Poems of the Fancy," " Poems of the Imagination," " Poems 
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proceeding from Sentiment and Reflection," "Miscellaneous Sonnets," 
" Sonnets dedicated to Liberty,'' " Poems on the Naming of Places," 
"Inscriptions," "Poems referring to the period of Old Age," "Epitaphs 
and Elegiac Poems." 

The principle of this arrangement is explained in a preface to the first 
volume, in which the distinction between " Poems of the Imagination " 
and " Poems of the Fancy " is specially dealt with. At the close of the 
first volume, — in an "Essay, supplementary to the Preface," — the author's 
theory of Poetry is further developed, in a " retrospect of the poetical 
literature of the country for the last two centuries." The "preface" to 
Lyrical Ballads of 1802 and 1805 is inserted verbatim at the close of the 
second volume, and a short appendix added on " Poetic Diction." The 
edition is dedicated to Sir George Beaumont, Bart.] 

10. 

The White Dob of Rylstone ; or The Fate of the Nortons. A poem. 
By William Wordsworth. London ; printed for Longman, Huist, 
Eees, Orme, & Brown, Paternoster-Row, by James BaUantyne & 
Co., Edinburgh. 1815. 4to. 

11. 

Thabksgiving Ode, January 18, 1816. With other short pieces, chiefly 
referring to Recent Public Events. By William Wordsworth. 
London : Printed by Thomas Davison, Whitefriarsj for Longman, 
Hurst, Rees, Orme, & Brown, Paternoster-Row. 1816. 8vo. 

12. 

Peter Bell, a tale in verse, by William Wordsworth. London: 
Printed by Strahan & Spottiswoode, Printers-Street ; for Longman, 
Hurst, Eees, Orme, & Brown, Paternoster-Row. 1819. 8vo. 

13. 

The Waggoner, a Poem, to which are added, Sonnets. By William 
Wordsworth. 

" W/iai'smciNAMB?" 
" Brutus will start a spirit as soon as Cfesar." 
London : Printed by Strahan & Spottiswoode, Printers-Street ; for 
Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, & Brown, Paternoster-Row. 1819. 
8vo. 
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14. 
Poems by William. Wordsworth ; including The Eiver Duddon ; 
Vaudraoour and Julia ; Peter Bell ; The Waggoner ; A Thanks- 
giving Ode ; and Miscellaneous Pieces. Vol. III. London: -printed 
for Longman, Hurst, Kees, Orme, & Brown, Paternoster-Eow. 
1820. 8vo. 
Advertisement. This publication, together with " The Thanksgiving 
Ode," Jan. 18, 1816, "The Tale of Peter Bell," and "The Waggoner," 
completes the third and last volume of the Author's Miscellaneous Poems. 
[A subsidiary title follows the table of contents, thus : — ] 
The Kivbr Dctddon, a series of Sonnets; Vaudraoour & Julia: and 
other Poems. To which is annexed a topographical description of 
the Country of the Lakes, m the North of England. By WilUam 
Wordsworth. London : printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, 
& Brown, Paternoster-Row. 1820. 8vo. ■ 

[The topographical description of the Lake District had been pre- 
viously published as an introduction to the Reverend Joseph Wilkinson's 
" Select Views in Cumberland, Westmoreland, and Lancashire." London, 
1810, 12 nos. in 1 vol. fol.] 

15. 

The Miscellaneous Poems of Willtam Wordsworth, in four 
volumes. London ; printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, & 
Brown, Paternoster-Row. 1820. 

Advertisement. With the exception of a few small pieces, and the 
■' Excursion," the present edition contains the whole of the published 
Poems of the Author ; namely, the Evening Walk, Descriptive Sketches, 
1793, Lyrical Ballads, 1798, and 1790,* Poems in two Volumes, 1807 ; 
Additional Pieces, and the White Doe of Eylstone, 1815 ; Thanksgiving 
Ode, &c., 1816 ; The Tale of Peter Bell, and the Waggoner, 1819, and 
the River Duddon, &c., 1820. A few Sonnets are now first published. 
London, July 8, 1820. 

[This edition contains, in volume L, the dedication of 1815 to Sir 
George Beaumont, and the Preface to that edition in fuU. At the end 
of volume III., the "Essay ; Supplement to the Preface," is printed in 
fuU, with the exception of the opening paragraph ; and volume IV. 
closes with the "Preface" to the third edition of Lyrical Ballads (1802), 
and the appendix on " Poetic Diction." This edition was republished 
at Boston, in 1824. 12mo.] 



* Evidently a misprint for 1800.— Ed. 
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16. 

The Excursion, being a portion of the Recluse, a poem. By William 
Wordsworth. Second Edition. London : printed for Longman, 
Hurst, Rees, Orme, & Brown, Paternoster-Bow. 1820. 8vo. 

17. 

A Description of the Scenery of the Lakes in the North of England. 
Third edition (now first published separately), with additions, and 
illustrative remarks upon the scenery of the Alps. By William 
Wordsworth. London, printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, 
& Brown, Paternoster-Row. 1822. Fcap. 8vo. 

[Fourth edition, in 1823 ; and fifth edition (published at Kendal) in 
1835 ; also in 1842 and 1849. 12mo. London.] 

18. 

Memorials of a Tour on the Continent, 1820. By William Words- 
worth. London : printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, & 
Brown, Paternoster-Row. 1822. 8to. 

19. 

Ecclesiastical Sketches by William Wordsworth. London : printed 
for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, & Brown, Paternoster-Row, 
1822. 8vo. 
[These Sonnets were composed between Dec. 1820 and Jan. 1822.] 

20. 

The Poetical Works op William Wordsworth. In five volumes. 
London ; printed for Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, & Evans, 
Paternoster-Row. 1827. Fcap. 8vo. 

Advertisement. In these Volumes wiU be found the whole of the 
Author's published Poems, for the first time collected in a uniform 
Edition, with several new Pieces interspersed. 

[The dedication to Sir G. Beaumont and the preface of 1815, are given 
in the first volume ; the " Essay, Supplementary to the Preface " closes 
the second, and the " Preface " to Lyrical Ballads (1802) is given at the 
end of the fourth volume. This edition was republished at Paris in 
1828.] 
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21. 
The Poetical Works of William Wordsworth. A new edition. In 
four Tolumes. London ; printed for Longman, Kees, Orme, Brown, 
Evans, & Longman, Paternoster-Eow. 1832. Fcap. 8vo. 
Advertisement. The Contents of the last Edition in five volumes are 
compressed into the present of four ; with some additional Pieces re- 
printed from miscellaneous Publications. 

[The dedication and preface of 1815 are introduced at the beginning 
of the first volume, and the " Essay Supplementary " concludes it. The 
" Preface " to Lyrical Ballads is placed at the end of the third volume.] 

22. 
Yarrow Eevisited, and other Poems. By William Wordsworth. 
— " Poets . . . dwell on earth 
To clothe whate'er the soul admires and loves 
With language and with numbers."— Akbnside. 
London ; printed for Longman, Eees, Orme, Brown, Green, & 
Longman, Paternoster-Eow ; and Edward Moxon, Dover Street. 
1835. Fcap. 8vo. 

23. 

Yarrow Eevisited, and other Poems, by William Wordsworth. Second 
edition. London : printed for Longman, Eees, Orme, Brown, 
Evans, and Longman, Paternoster Eow ; and Edward Moxon, Dover 
Street. 1836. Fcap. 8vo. 

24. 

The Poetical Works of WiUiam Wordsworth. A new edition, in six 
volumes. London, Edward Moxon, Dover Street. 1836-7. Fcap. 
8vo. 

Advertisement, to Volume I. An alphabetical list of the Miscellaneous 
Poems (the Sonnets only excepted) will be given at the close of the fifth 
volume. As this edition is stereotyped, the author has thought it proper 
carefully to revise the whole. Two short pieces only* are added, which 
will be found amongst the Elegiac Poems. 

Note to Volume I. The whole of the Poems lately published, entitled 
" Yarrow Eevisited," will be found interspersed in the several classes of 
this edition. 

* This is incorrect. Eight pieces are new. — Ed. 
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[The first two volumes of this edition are dated 1836 ; the last four 
1837. In March 1837, Wordsworth left England for the Continent. 
A "postscript," dated 1835, and appended to volume V., deals with the 
Poor Law of England, the Principle of Co-operation amongst Workmen, 
and Church Establishments. The edition was republished in 1840.] 

25. 
The Excursion ; a poem, by William Wordsworth. A new edition. 
London : Edward Moxon, Dover St. mdccoxxxvi. Fcap. 8vo. 
[Eeprinted in 1844 and 1847.] 

26. 
The Sonnets of William Wordsworth. CoUecied in one volume, 

with a few additional ones, now first published. London : Edward 

Moxon, Dover Street. 1838. Fcap. 8vo. 
Advertisement. Some of my Friends having expressed a wish to see 
all the Sonnets that are scattered through several volumes of my poems, 
brought under the eye at once ; this is done in the present Publication, 
with a hope that a collection made to please a few, may not be unaccept- 
able to many others. Twelve new ones are added which were composed 
while the sheets were going through the press. . Rydal 

Mount, May 21st 1838. 

27. 

Poems, chiefly of early and late years. Including The Borderers, A 

Tragedy. By William Wordsworth. London : Edward Moxon, 

Dover Street. 1842. Fcap. 8vo. 

[This volume includes the poems " Guilt and Sorrow," " Memorials of 

a Tour in Italy " in 1837, the " Sonnets on the Punishment of Death," a 

number of " Miscellaneous Sonnets," and the tragedy of "The Borderers."] 

28. 
The Poetical Works of William Wordsworth. A new edition, in 

six volumes. London, Edward Moxon, Dover Street. 1843. Fcap. 

8vo. 
[This is, in the main, a reprint of the edition of 1836. It seems to 
have been printed from the same plates, which had been stereotyped ; 
but there are several changes introduced, and typographical errors 
corrected. A seventh volume was added, containing the " Poems chiefly 
of early and late years " published in 1842. It is printed from the same 
plates as the edition of 1842 ; and, although it stands as vol. VII. in the 
edition of 1843, it isdated 1842. The " Dedication " and " Preface " of 
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1815 are printed in volume I. The " Preface " to Lyrical Ballads, at 
the end of volume IL, and the " Essay Supplementary," with " Appendix," 
at the close of volume III. The edition was republished in 1846.] 

29. 
The Poetical Works of William Wordsworth. London, Edward 
Moxon, Dover Street. 1845. 1 vol. royal 8vo. 
[This is the double-column edition, the arrangement of which was 
suggested to Wordsworth by Professor Keed's American edition of 1836. 
It was republished in 1847. In this edition the arrangement of the 
Poems is slightly altered ; those, grouped under the head of " Poems of 
the Imagination " being more numerous — (this was a suggestion of Pro- 
fessor Reed's). It also contains "about three hundred verses not found 
in any previous edition '' (W. W. to H. Eeed). Republished in 1846, 
1847, 1849, 1851, etc. ; the editions issued after 1851 include "The 
Prelude ; " and that of 1869 contains " nine additional poems " of date 
1846.] 

30. 

Ode, performed in the Senate-House, Cambridge, on the sixth of July, 
M.DCCc.XLVii. At the first commencement after the Installation of 
his Royal Highness the Prince Albert, Chancellor of the University. 
Cambridge : printed at the University Press. 1847. 4to. 

31. 

The Excursion. A poem. By William Wordsworth. A new edition. 
London : Edward Moxon, 44 Dover Street. 1847. Fcap. 8vo. 

32. 
The Poetical Works of William Wordsworth, D.C.L., Poet-Laureate, 

etc. etc., in six. volumes, a new edition. London, Edward Moxon, 

Dover Street. 1849-50. 12mo. 
[The first two volumes are dated 1849, the last four are dated 1850. 
This 12mo pocket edition follows the arrangement of the 1845 single 
volume 8vo, except in the order of the " Poems of the Imagination ;" the 
" Yarrow Poems," etc., preceding " The White Doe," instead of succeed- 
ing it, as in the edition 1845. " The Excursion," forming volume VI. of 
this edition, was printed separately in 1851, 1853, and 1857.] 

33. 

The Prelude, or Growth of a Poet's Mind ; an autobiographical Poem ; 

by William Wordsworth. London : Edward Moxon, Dover Street. 

1850. 8vo. 
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